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H. Rider Haggard says: *^How strange is the love 
of a woman, that it is so small in its beginning and in 
its end so great. Strive not to escape from woman; 
fly where thou wilt, she is yet thy fate, and whatever 
thou build thou buildest it for her. 

" For her are wars ; for her men spend their strength 
in gathering gains; for her they do both well and ill, 
and no man has ever read the riddle of her smiles." 
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The Dominant Power 



CHAPTER I 

THOUGHT PICTUEES 

SEVENTEEN years before the beginning of this 
story, a mite of a human being, a stranger, came 
to the home of the Gregorys in Mount Auburn. 

This stranger, dainty and very .pretty, became a 
central attraction to many Mount Auburn mothers and 
happy children who talked to her in a new language — 
one that was so funny that it made her close her eyes, 
show her toothless gums, coo, laugh back at them, and 
prattle away in her native tongue of baby-land. 

Now the dainty and pretty child whom Mr. and Mrs. 
Gregory said was worth "a million or more" had 
grown to be a woman of a gentle type, amiable and lofty 
in mind. 

During the years when the girl, Helene, was grow- 
ing, the Gregory family came into prominence. Mr. 
Gregory, who, during early manhood had adopted law 
as a profession, had by honesty, tact, and hard work. 

9 
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risen step by step until the people rewarded him with a 
trust — the office of Judge of the Eighth Judicial Cir- 
cuit Court. After his election, he turned the manage- 
ment of The Gregory Brokerage Company, of which 
he was principal owner, over to Richard Ryan, a 
nephew just out of school whom the Judge had reared 
as a member of his own family. 

The care and indulgence practiced by the Gregorys 
had not ceased when their daughter's needs had been 
supplied, but were liberally extended to Richard as 
well. His welfare, education, and training came in for 
equal consideration with those of the girl, for he was 
regarded as a Gregory. 

The daughter, Helene, with a wealth of auburn hair 
and with eyes of irresistible charm, became a notable 
figure in the town, which was zealous to glorify its 
women. 

Despite her youth, there was a dignity and refine- 
ment about her that undoubtedly was a heritage from 
her mother, whose culture was one of the uplifting 
influences of the community. The daughter's sensitive 
mouth, the expression of her face, her strong, yet deli- 
cate features, also bore a marked resemblance to those 
of the older woman, still handsome with the charm of 
early middle age. 

At seventeen Helene had reached an age when the 
world seemed to burst into bloom, to parade before her 
with an endless scene of color. 

The girl showed qualities distinguishing her from 
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ordinary young women, and all too soon she was placed 
upon a plane exacting a levy of tears and mocking at 
the covenant of hope set within her. 

It was the second month of the year and spring was 
encroaching hard upon winter. 

Helene Gregory sat at her window watching the 
passers-by. The rays of the February sun, peeping 
through an occasional rift in the clouds, lighted the 
room, bathing Helene's red-brown hair and glorifying 
her features. 

The hum of renewed activities pervaded the air, and 
from far off down the street came the clear, metallic 
ring of an anvil. People were hustling about, some 
humming a favorite melody, others whistling the latest 
operatic airs. And some — perhaps, were thinking of 
tender eyes and silvery laughter, dreaming away the 
last hours of winter, waiting for the time when warm 
spring rains and bright sunshine would open the tiny 
cradle of leaf and flower, when all the world would 
thrill with the joy of newly awakened interest in life. 

The girl had been reading what was to her a bit of 
distressing news. The paper fluttered to the floor un- 
noticed as she looked out into the street with a thought- 
ful expression on her face. 

Unconsciously she scanned the faces of those who 
passed. Some were happy, laughing faces, glowing 
with the satisfaction of mere living ; some were scholarly 
visages, serious and solicitous; others showed counte- 
nances old and haggard, hopeless from long years of 
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suffering; and still others passed, young faces, radiat- 
ing youth, strength, and purpose. The disparity had 
never intruded itself upon her so forcibly before. She 
began to realize that life was a tangled skein. She 
longed to take hold of the knots, untangle the threads, 
and knit together the refractory strands into one piece 
of beauteous perfection. 

But she was conscious of her limitations, her utter 
inability to change existing conditions. She grew rest- 
less. A desire to study and know her power, to under- 
stand her environment was kindled into being, and her 
first conscious longing to add her mite toward the 
betterment of humanity became a fixed resolve. 

In that moment she assumed a mature responsibility 
that sat oddly upon her youthful features. 

Mrs. Gregory, entering the room, noted the unusual 
seriousness of her daughter's face and in a voice of 
startled concern queried: 

"What is it, Helene? Are you growing serious so 
soon?" 

The girl lifted the paper from the floor and, pointing 
out a certain column to her mother, said gravely : 

"I have been reading these divorce notices. See! 
Here are thirteen of them filed in daddy's court, and 
nearly all from our own town." 

"Yes," the mother admitted with a sigh of relief, 
"this seems to be an exceptional year for them. But 
why are you so concerned, Helene?" 

"I am unhappy because of Charlotte Allison. Her 
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name is listed here. When she married Mr. Allison, 
the world said she had done well. And now she is 
asking a separation. How strange!" 

"Not so strange as it is unfortunate, dear. You 
will remember that their marriage was entered into 
lightly and without much thought or preparation, 
probably without realizing what it means to renounce 
the world for one another.'* 

^^And do you think that such an ending as this is 
the inevitable result of all hasty marriages?" Helena 
questioned earnestly. 

The mother detected the tremulous note and, moved 
by a subtle comprehension of the under-current in the 
daughter's thoughts, bowed her head in answer: 

"It is in some instances, Helene. In this instance, 
your friends may have believed that theirs was a case 
of deep-seated love, and that further delay would cause 
unnecessary suspense. But my opinion is that to Mr. 
Allison it was a pretty face and a handsome form; to 
Charlotte, it was assurance of independence. It meant 
society and a life without drudgery, something her 
father, as his means were meager, could not give. And 
possibly the fact that Mr. Ross sold his interests here 
and moved to Greenwich Springs might have had some- 
thing to do with her acceptance of Edward Allison's 
proposal for an immediate marriage. You know, 
Helene, Charlotte always had an aversion to the country 
and small inland towns." 

"You may be right in your conjectures, mother," 
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the girl conceded, "but I cannot think otherwise than 
that theirs was a real love-match. Nearly two years 
have now passed since the wedding," she went on, 
reminiscently, as a tender light glowed in her eyes. 
"How well I remember that nuptial night. Charlotte 
tried to tell me in whispers of her happiness, but she 
finally cried for joy. I was glad, mother, because she 
entered the new state without the slightest fear of the 
future.'* 

" Then if that is true," the mother reasoned, " I am 
inclined to believe their estrangement has been brought 
about through misunderstanding and lack of sympathy 
in regard to the interests of both. Really, I think Mr. 
Allison as the head of a manufacturing establishment 
and a politician of note has probably become so 
engrossed in his manifold duties that he has allowed 
them to crush out much of the sweetness of his home- 
life. On the other hand, Charlotte may have grown 
out of touch with her husband's affairs and become 
absorbed in her own, finally considering him a con- 
venience rather than a companion. 

"Helene," Mrs. Gregory went on, thoughtfully, "I 
know you are very fond of Charlotte and have been 
since your school days. Let her experience serve as 
a warning. A man's prominence, his wealth and worldly 
goods are not the only requisites. When your time 
comes, I trust you will not answer with a thoughtless 
*yes."' 

Helene turned and looked out into the western sky. 
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A gleam of crimson and purple broke through a mass 
of clouds and shed its light upon the wintry branches 
of the trees. The girl's face changed slightly as she 
saw the light break through the rift, and she said im- 
pulsively : 

" Possibly had they waited, love would have come to 
them — strong and impelling, driving back the clouds 
and shadows." 

Mrs. Gregory, glancing up and observing the occur- 
rence that had suggested the comparison, said: 

"Love, as I would have you understand it, my 
daughter, comes as the dawn of day — faint and hardly 
discernible at first. You have seen the morning light 
gather along the horizon's rim like a gray mist. So 
comes love, faint at first and hardly like our first con- 
ceptions. It grows, expands, creeping in and around 
our hearts to soon become the living, prompting force 
of our lives." 

After a moment's hesitation, Mrs. Gregory continued : 

"Helene, I have a picture in my mind of the one I 
hope will come to you as your father came to me. He 
does not live in a city, where one's affection often 
changes, but out in the country, close to nature. I 
see a flush of health upon his cheeks and the power 
of purpose and firmness in his eyes. I see him beside 
one whom he has chosen. I cannot hear his whisper- 
ings, but I know his words are respectful — that he is 
worthy of her trust. 

" I see them when her hand is placed within his own. 
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Her soul leaps — she feels a thrill, omnipotent in its 
power, the union of heart with heart in perfect trust. 

'^ I look again, Helene, and I see this man and woman 
standing before an altar, both earnest and sincere, and 
upon their faces I see an expression of the sacredness 
of the marriage relation. 

" The scene changes to a home, a veritable haven of 
rest where husband and wife lay aside petty cares ; where 
comfort and peace do not depend upon a lavish expendi- 
ture of money, but upon congeniality of the soul ; where 
plans for the betterment of humanity are discussed, and 
where wholesome recreations are encouraged. 

"Such hearts, amid such surroundings, will not be 
inclined to wander, Helene. Perhaps the strongest 
characteristic of that love is the spirit of camaraderie 
that adds immeasurably to the sum of human hap- 
piness.'* 

While the mother spoke, the girl seemed to be lured 
from the thought of her friend's misfortunes. For a 
moment she rested her head in the palm of her hand. 

** I understand you now, partly at least. I was just 
thinking that winter will soon be over, and when spring 
comes, I want to go out somewhere in the country. 
Charlotte has often invited me to go witb her on a visit 
to her parents in Greenwich Springs, and if she makes 
her home at the Springs, I should like to go there. 
Since this trouble," lifting the paper, " I feel that she 
needs to be comforted, and besides," she went on, lifting 
her head, her eyes recovering their old-time luster, " it 
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will afford me an opportunity to study and acquaint 
myself with the kind of people you have pictured. 
Greenwich is only a day's drive from here, and I think 
that an overland trip in company with some of the 
young people who have been talking of visiting the 
Springs will be both novel and educational. Oh yes ! " 
she continued, in a sudden burst of enthusiasm, ^^ I want 
to spend a few weeks among the people who live in 
smaller towns and on the farms. And maybe — " 

She paused. Looking through an opposite window 
into the eastern sky, where rifts in the clouds grew 
wider, she tried to penetrate the unfathomable blue, as 
if half expecting the coming of a strange new light, 
"and maybe," she repeated, "he will come to me — as 
the dawn ! " 



^ 



CHAPTER II 

THE DAWN 

''^^EAR the close of a beautiful spring day, a carriage 
^ ^ wended its way along an old traveled trail that led 
from Stakley's mill and homestead over ridges and 
through winding valleys, past the little village of 
Spencer and on south toward Greenwich Springs. 

The route was a picturesque one. Stately trees with 
green livery lined the way, and a profusion of wild 
flowers sprinkled the little fields and meadows. Alto- 
gether, it presented a sublime picture which the Infinite 
Artist might have painted solely for the delectation of 
those who lived in that sparsely settled hill-country of 
the Middle West. 

Seated in the carriage were three young ladies and a 
young man who sometimes did the driving, but who 
more often rode with idle hands, viewing the splendid 
scenery and commenting on the wonders of nature. 

The manner and appearance of the party ; the come- 
liness of their carriage and horses gave the impression 
that the travelers were refined and in prosperous cir- 
cumstances. 

The sun was low, just settling over the tops of the 

18 
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trees on the hills to the right. The soft-tempered 
winds, having toiled the whole day long with bud and 
bloom, grew listless, save when an occasional eddy 
passed languidly by, leaving a pleasing scent in its 
wake. 

The young ladies laughed, joked, and sang songs of 
sentiment, lyrics, and simple ditties. 

Presently they crossed a creek, and, as they followed 
the winding road up the incline, they were greeted 
with the view of half a hundred houses of no particular 
architectural design squatted along on either side of a 
narrow lane-like thoroughfare, sometimes called a street 
by the villagers. 

It was the town of Spencer and only a few miles 
distant from Greenwich Springs, their destination. 
Again their voices, sweet and musical, soared up out 
of the valley, and people came and stood in their doors, 
leaned from their windows, wondering, bound by the 
spell of beauty and charm of human voices. 

Kenneth Greene, a young mechanic, was working in 
the shop of his father. Though it was school days 
with the young blacksmith, he usually hastened home 
from Greenwich Springs at the end of the week, where 
on Saturday, his books and thoughts of study laid 
aside, he donned his leather apron and sought recrea- 
tive employment tempering steel, and beating bars of 
iron into divers tools for the farmers. 

Often that day he sought a breathing space just 
outside the door, and often lingered beyond his time, 
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encouraged by the winds, fragrant with the perfume 
of flowers. 

He also heard the singing, and, laying aside his tools, 
came wet with perspiration and stood in the door, listen- 
ing. Lifting his hat, he brushed back the black hair 
from his forehead, and, fanning the breeze into his 
face, drank with long, deep breaths the invigorating 
air. 

And so he stood when the carriage came into view, his 
arms folded across his breast, his head erect, his eyes 
calm with just a slight trace of weariness about the lids. 
His six foot frame of brawn and seasoned muscle gave 
the impression of great strength, indomitable energy, 
and a wholesome delight in living. 

"A party of pleasure-seekers," the young smith 
reckoned, stepping back in a half hesitant manner from 
his place at the door. 

A moment later he heard a woman's faint " Who-a " 
to the horses and then the same voice in a higher key 
shouted : 

" Hello, Mr. Blacksmith ! " 

But young Greene hesitated. 

Again the lady called, this time in a voice unusually 
sweet and solicitous. 

The spirit of a dignified scholar of fairly advanced 
education rebelled against presenting himself in the 
presence of strange women in the garb of a smith, but 
duty won and, stepping briskly forward through the 
doorway, he offered them his services. 
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For a moment they gazed in wonder upon him ; they 
saw his hand lift and remove his hat, a hand soiled 
and stained with soot; they saw his face, streaked with 
dust and perspiration, smile up at them buoyantly. 
They saw his trained eyes dart over the carriage from 
wheel to wheel, from running gears to side and top. 

"What can I do for you?" he said, glancing at the 
horse's hoofs. 

And still the occupants of the carriage gazed upon 
him as he stood — his collar open, his sleeves rolled 
to the arm-pits ; and beneath the edge of the long leather 
apron that he wore, two bare feet peeped out from 
pantaloons turned above his ankles. The travelers sat 
amazed at the sight. 

" A village blacksmith ! " faintly whispered one seated 
in the rear. 

"And a barefooted one!" gasped the other, won- 
deringly. 

At the questioning look in the young mechanic's 
eyes, Helene Gregory awakened from her trance of 
mingled surprise and curiosity and said: 

" We are traveling to Greenwich. Won't you please 
direct us?" 

"Yes," he spoke with quiet emphasis, changing his 
hat from one hand to the other and pointing. "Take 
the ridge road to the right, yonder, where you see the 
woods come down to the edge of the field. It is a direct 
road to the Springs, just three miles away." 
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Again his eyes drifted down to the running gears of 
the carriage, and he remarked, tentatively: 

^^ I fear you folks will not be able to reach the Springs 
tonight unless you allow me to repair your rig. I see 
a bar on the fifth-wheel is broken." 

"Fifth-wheel!" the young lady repeated, turning 
questioningly to the man at her side and then leaning 
over to examine the side of the carriage. ^^ Mr. Black- 
smith, this rig has only four wheels that I can count." 

The remark occasioned a general lau^, and for the 
second time Helene Gregory turned questioningly to 
her cousin, Richard Ryan. Richard feigned to possess 
no special knowledge of the construction of vehicles. 

The girl was nonplused. " Mr. Blacksmith, you will 
please overlook our lack of knowledge of what the term, 

* fifth-wheel ' means. We're from the city and admit our 
ignorance, but we're not too proud and snobbish to 
learn, if you will teach us." 

Putting out a dainty foot, she climbed down upon 
the ground. 

"Will you show us the break and explain what the 

* fifth-wheel' is?" she asked in her prettiest way. 

Kenneth Greene, with an eye for business, crouched 
down upon one knee and showed much pleasure in ex- 
plaining the particular part referred to, advising her to 
allow him to make the needed repairs. By this time the 
man and the two young women had joined them on the 
ground, each showing much interest in what the smith 
was saying. 
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The man asked: 

"Can you make the repairs?" 

"I can," he answered. "It will take only a few 
moments." And the little party sighed in relief. 

" I thank you in advance for calling our attention to 
this matter," Miss Gregory said, "and we'll pay you 
liberally for your work. It would have been simply 
dreadful for something to have happened to us out in 
this strange country with no one near." She sighed 
sweetly and looked longingly toward the south. When 
her eyes returned to Greene, he saw in them an appre- 
ciative expression befitting one who understood the value 
of such service in the moment of need. 

He noticed the delicate, rose-tinted cheeks ; how two- 
wondrous eyes of brown shyly looked downward to the 
ground; how her lips drew apart, and around them 
played the gleam of a smile. 

A subdued laugh from one of the party awakened the 
young smith from his trance of delight to the conscious- 
ness of his roUed-up pantaloons, his naked ankles, and 
his bare feet. 

Underneath the stains of soot upon his face, a wave 
of crimson dyed his cheeks. 

Helene turned to him anxiously : 

" I fear we shall be late in reaching Mr. Ross." 

There was a tremor in her voice, an appeal that 
aroused him to action. He glanced up at the sun and 
back again to her face. There was something about 
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her that he reverenced. Setting to work, he muttered 
junder his breath: 

"What chance has a blacksmith, anyway?" 

Something — perhaps it was a hope — made him 
wish, made him long for the esteem of one of her type. 
The life of a country man is quiet, and such events 
often assume undue importance to those who live apart 
from the more advanced and intellectual settlements. 
And so something buoyed his spirit to excitement, and 
while he worked a frown dominated his features. 

"Things like this always happen when I don't want 
them to happen,'* he went on, stealing an occasional 
glance at the girl as she walked to and fro impatiently. 
At times the young blacksmith sat prone in the dust 
beneath the carriage, with his hammer and wrench, and 
at other times it was necessary to lie sprawling upon 
his back in order to do his work. 

The girl continued her restless walk. Frequently 
she paused in front of the horses, patted their noses 
and, calling each by name, encouraged them to be 
patient. And the fractious animals seemed to under- 
stand her. Once she drew near where Greene was work- 
ing; peering down attentively, she lamented that the 
nature of the work compelled him to assume uncom- 
fortable positions. 

A bevy of little children and half grown boys and 
girls hung idly around, chatting among themselves and 
casting admiring glances at the horses, the travelers, 
and their fine rig. There was a persistent interest 
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among the villagers, wha eyed the party from their 
windows and doors, while some ventured to hang upon 
their front-yard gates. 

"I see you are a splendid workman,'* the girl ob- 
served demurely. " If you will allow me to judge your 
work.'* Slipping her hand from her glove, she offered 
him a coin in payment. 

This time she kept her eyes lifted to his face — calm, 
soulful eyes they were, mirroring a light that was new 
and strange, and for a moment he lost himself in the 
power of their fascination. 

"I should think a man proficient as you," she re- 
marked, inquiringly, " would establish himself in a better 
settled community where the trade would be likely to 
bring increased earnings. A city or a large town, for 
instance," she suggested. 

" I have given that matter some thought, but decided 
to remain at home. However," he continued with a 
spurt of enthusiasm, " I should dearly love to spend a 
part of my time away from here — if I could," and he 
took a sweeping view of the fields, the trees, and the 
valley beyond. 

" At least, I should like to visit a city once to see ijie 
streets, the wonderful shop- windows, and the throngs 
of dressed-up people, if there was some one to visit 
with ; but there are none, so it doesn't matter any way." 
He dropped his eyes, taking a survey of his bare 
extremities, and, drawing his long leather apron down 
until the edges touched the ground, continued: 
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"People don't live there as we do here. Nothing 
would seem natural. We wouldn't feel able to do as 
we wanted to. Then besides the city wouldn't seem 
natural ; no hills and hollows ; no trees scattered around, 
all planted along in a row with the shade on one side 
of the streets." 

His eyes drifted up to her face ; he saw the trace of 
a smile upon her lips and stood courageous beneath her 
amused, yet sweet, sympathetic gaze. 

Turning away, she placed one foot upon the carriage 
step and paused. She looked down at a rose nestling 
upon her bosom. A large Killamey rose it was — rich 
and creamy, with petals tinged a golden white. Im- 
pulsively, she detached it, and, holding it out to him, 
said with reserve, her face flaming: 

" Will you accept this, Mr. Blacksmith — our appre- 
ciation of your kindness ? " 

Kenneth Greene did not know in what manner he 
accepted the rose, but when the shock of the sweetest 
moment of his life, thus far, had passed, he recovered 
sufficiently to respond to her cheerful "good-bye" as 
she drove away. 

Greene gazed longingly after the carriage. 

"Oh, what's the use?" he sighed. "A backwoods- 
man wouldn't stand any show with city folks. We 
don't belong to their kind. This is God's country, and 
we belong here!" Lifting his shoulders proudly, he 
took a long, deep breath and entered the shop. 

Helene Gregory as she drove away lapsed into a 
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serious, thoughtful mood. The words that her mother 
had spoken on that cheerless February evening a few 
months ago came to her as they had done many times 
before. 

"Love comes as the dawn — faint, and hardly dis- 
cernible at first — " She sighed without knowing why, 
and turning, viewed with reverence the great burst of 
green in the forest on the east, the peeping of flowers 
and herbs from the blackened soil, while just beyond 
the street where buildings cast their shadows, the set- 
ting sun poured out a flood of molten gold, and she 
marveled, exultingly. 



CHAPTER III 

FOE THE HOSE YOU GAVE 

^ I ^HE light of a passing day still glowed above the 
-*" horizon when Helene Gregory and her party ar- 
rived at the home of Mr. Ross, Charlotte Allison's 
father. 

" I know my coming without writing you is a surprise, 
Charlotte," Helene exclaimed feelingly, "but I could 
not wait to write when mother said that I might come. 
In fact, ever since I read the news of your trouble, I 
felt that I must see you!" 

Charlotte's face glowed. A lump suddenly rose in 
her throat, and her eyes filled with affectionate tears. 
Impulsively she embraced the girl, saying: 

"It was so good of you to come, Helene! I have 
been thinking of you. The folks are good to me and 
I like the Springs, but at times I am very lonesome." 

Richard drove the two Misses Farrell over to the 
home of their relatives east of town, and Helene was 
welcomed into the home of the Rosses, where she found 
the arrangement of things much to her surprise and 
liking. 

The cheerful living rooms; the big high-ceilinged 
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dining room, with its old-fashioned sideboard and its 
wealth of exquisite old silver and rare china ; the dainty 
pink and white bed-rooms, smelling divinely of lavender ; 
all appealed to the home-loving instinct of the girl from 
the city. Then the Rosses themselves; kindly, good 
natured Mr. Ross, obviously contented with his lot; 
Mrs. Ross radiating cheerful hospitality; and Char- 
lotte, serious but charming, beguiling them with her 
varied experiences. 

On the following morning, Helene viewed with sur- 
prise the town and surrounding country. The trees 
were tinged with green and the flowers were bursting 
into bloom. Soft, delicate grasses were peeping from 
the groimd; the wood-lilies flourished, and the wild, 
white daisies carpeted the valleys in an endless scene 
of beauty. 

Greenwich Springs was widely known. Its reputa- 
tion as a health resort had reached many towns and 
cities. The village, though small, was the summer home 
of many people from the East, North and the great 
South. The lake, an especial attraction to visitors, 
covered thirty acres or more and was situated a short 
distance from the springs that fed it. To the north, 
the valley gradually rose until it met the base of the 
moimtains, the tops of which were covered with squatty 
oaks, shrubs and tangled vines. Down in the wide 
portions of the valley were stately old trees of, possibly, 
a hundred years* growth. To the west, a short dis- 
tance away, nestled the town. 
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Helene Gregory soon became a favorite in the social 
circle in Greenwich as well as among the gentry of the 
adjacent country. In fact, the young people came to 
regard her as a necessary member of boating parties, 
walking clubs and other amusements. 

Charlotte said to her one day: 

^^ I cannot accompany you on all your trips, Helene, 
however well I should like to. I am tied hand and foot 
until the court sets me free.** Then in a spirit of 
confidence she dolefully poured out the story of her 
life with Mr. Allison. She recited his neglect, his in- 
attentiveness to her while he spent his time — the hours 
that belonged to her — at the dubs and lodges of his 
political affiliations. Yet she generously commended 
his good qualities that often crept out between the little 
acts of neglect that soon became unbearable. 

Writing home to her mother, Helene made no men- 
tion of Charlotte's trouble, but wrote of her many trips 
and described those with whom she associated. 

On one occasion her letter ran: 

"I have just returned from a little drive into the 
coimtry. It was delightful. The people are peculiar 
in some respects. They have excellent bams and 
shelter for stock, but many live in dilapidated old 
houses, some of them log houses. Sometimes a log 
has slipped off one comer, or a door swings on a pair 
of leather hinges; sometimes a window-pane is broken 
out. 

^^One thing notable is that every home is equipped 
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with a telephone — a party line arrangement. When 
Mrs. Jones cfiiUs Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Everybody troubles 
herself to listen to the conversation. 

"Another thing, the farmers in this section of the 
country are raising fine stock. They no longer raise 
^razor-back' hogs, as we have been led to believe. I 
saw only one in all my tramps, a kind of a * last-of-the- 
specieSj' I suppose. I think it was about two feet high, 
and it looked as thin as your two hands placed palms 
together. It had a proboscis terminating about twenty 
inches from where the snout ought to end. 

"Well, our journey to the Springs here was indeed 
a most enjoyable one. However, I was much amused 
when we stopped at a blacksmith shop to have our rig 
repaired to see that the smith who did the work was 
barefoolted. Actually barefooted! Who ever heard 
of a barefooted blacksmith? He is a young man of 
about twenty-five. He showed much embarrassment at 
first when he discovered that we girls were taking shy 
glances at his feet, and poor fellow, he tried mighty 
hard to cover them up with his big leather apron. I 
suppose Richard has given you full particulars con- 
cerning our experiences by this time." 

Under another date, she wrote: 

" Today, Charlotte, the Misses Farrell and I took a 
long ride into the coimtry. Charlotte, poor girl, 
seldom goes out with us. Well, I suppose I enjoyed 
the trip especially this time because she was one of our 
party. 
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"I am getting acquainted now with the people, and 
I like them better than I did at first, although I do not 
admire their style of dress. The race is a hardy one, 
and some of the men are giants in size and strength. 
Truly, the young generation seems to be developing 
into fine men and women. I believe that with the in-, 
stallation of the new system of schools, which the boards 
of education are planning, the lords of the land will 
compare favorably with those of the more advanced 
settlements.** 

A week after Helene's drive to the country, described 
in her letter, she was called to the door of her room 
and informed by one of the Ross family that she was 
wanted by someone waiting in the living room. 

Hurriedly arranging her hair and slipping on a street 
gown, she obeyed the summons. 

When she entered, a tall, muscular looking young man 
arose and greeted her with a bow. 

"Miss Gregory?** he asked. 

"It is,** she answered with a smile, although she 
showed a slight wonderment. 

" I am Kenneth Greene, from Spencer. I should like 
to ask if you did not lose something at our shop a few 
days ago?" 

Helene thought for a moment. "I believe I lost a 
small handbag somewhere on my trip to the Springs.'* 

"I have it,'* he said, holding out a lady's bag of 
beautiful design. "I found it lying in front of our 
shop after you folks drove away.** 
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"Oh, thank you. You are very kind indeed! But 
I cannot recall the shop-door to which you refer? *' 

The young man stood for a moment, hesitating. 

"I mean the blacksmith shop-door — the shop where 
you had your rig repaired." 

" The blacksmith shop ! Oh, I remember, now. How 
did you know to whom this purse belonged?" 

" I saw your name on a card, and I remembered hear- 
ing you speak of the Rosses, here in the Springs. 
Everything is as I found it." 

She opened the bag and glanced at the contents. 

"Oh, thank you, again! Your face looks familiar, 
but I cannot recall seeing you at the shop." 

"I was there, though," he said, moving toward the 
door. "I was the smith who did the work." 

"Oh, the bare — " She paused, embarrassed. 

" The barefooted blacksmith," he assisted her to say 
when he saw her hesitate and blush. 

"I beg your pardon, Mr. Greene. I did not mean 
it that way!" 

"I am not offended. People from the cities have 
little idea how we backwoodsmen live. Many of our 
folks still cling to the old customs. Out in the country 
we do not think it unusual to see a barefooted boy or 
girl, or even a man and his wife. Until my school days 
here in the Springs, I never wore a pair of shoes in my 
life, except on Sunday. That Saturday," he continued, 
tugging at his hat, " was such a pretty day and every- 
thing was so cheerful that I wanted to feel like a little 
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boy once more. J^lthough I was at work in the shop, I 
couldn't resist the idea of going barefooted. I saw 
that you ladies were surprised at my appearance," he 
went on, moving nearer the door, "but then a bare- 
footed blacksmith is no uncommon sight in this 
country." 

"I should think," Helene said, "that the nature of 
the work would require shoes, and thick ones, too." 

"It does," he admitted, "but then we're used to it, 
and besides, it takes a great deal of butter, eggs and 
chickens to buy other necessities." 

"Have the people no money in this country?" she 
inquired, wonderingly. 

" Not a great deal. We don't particularly have to 
have it except on picnic days, or when a circus comes 
to town." 

The young man spoke earnestly, and Helene turned 
away to suppress a smile. Changing the subject, she 
asked: 

"You spoke of school here?" 

"Yes. It is an academic course I am taking, now. 
Like many of our boys in tlie country, I neglected school 
when I was young. And not until I was well past 
twenty did I feel the need of an education." 

"Oh, I see! Your education is well advanced, now, 
isn't it?" she queried, with interest. 

" I expect to graduate next week." 

"That is fine, Mr. Greene. You must forgive me 
for detaining you. I shall remember your kindness, and 
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I wish you a full measure of success in whatever you 
undertake to do." 

** Thank you for your good wishes. I shall always 
remember you for the rose you gave me ! *' 

She responded pleasantly, showing her appreciation 
of his act of placing a value upon her gift. The young 
man bowed and went his way. 

" I really believe I am going to like him," she frowned, 
as she drew aside a curtain and watched him far down 
the street. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE GHOST HUNTERS 

ONE night, as Helene was returning from a boating 
trip with several young men and women of the 
village, the party met between the lake and the edge 
of town a posse of men heavily armed and headed by 
the town marshal and his deputy. 

" Seen anything that looks like a * haunt ' down at 
the old church-house?'* inquired the marshal. "Folks 
have been saying here of late that there was a real 
ghost in that there old building. Some said they heard 
it again tonight, and we're going to find that creepy 
thing, sure. Want to go along?" 

" Don't mind if we do," ventured the spokesman of the 
party. " Spirits can't hurt us anyway." 

" I would like to get my hands on the sheet it wears — 
or, do ghosts wear sheets?" said another of the ad- 
venturers. 

Such remarks did not inject much enthusiasm into 
the party, and the girls did not display great eagerness 
to follow. 

"Come on!" urged one of the bravest, "there are 
enough of us to put it to flight. Let us settle the 
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question for all time to come. Besides, it will be fine 
sport." 

Down the street the party moved in a slow, stealthy 
walk toward the old church that stood a short distance 
from the pathway leading to the springs. 

The building had stood for many years. It had first 
sheltered a small congregation that had gradually in- 
creased until it became necessary to erect a new one. 
During the past year a commodious building had been 
built in the north part of town where the fashionable 
residence portion was now located. 

So the old church was left standing, a dark, silent 
hull, an excellent habitation for bats, owls, and ghosts. 

"Say, Zed, got your gun?" inquired the marshal of 
his deputy. 
Yep!" 

I mean, got it ready?" he asked. "I want all you 
fellows to be brave, like your leader. Got that dark- 
lantern of yours. Brother Almwater? Better see that 
it's all right. Try it. Ah, that's good. You see I 
don't want to get inside of that there church and have 
that light go on a strike. No sir, I'm not going to 
take chances. You women folks might walk in just a 
little closer. We're nearly down there, and besides it 
won't be near so lonesome for you." 

Up stepped the rear flank in a nervous manner, while 
the front column turned aside into the old path through 
the gateway where a shutter hung on one rusty hinge, 
half hidden in tangled vines. 
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The black hull of the old gospel-ship loomed up with 
its silent spire as if it were a mast stripped of its sail- 
yard. A light on the opposite side of the street some 
distance away cast its rays through a southwest window, 
dimly lighting the rear where the preacher had stood 
in times past. From a comer on the east came a breeze, 
soft and clammy, tempered with a degree of coolness that 
made the feminine part of the himters form within the 
circle of the stealthy, creeping men. 

Up the wabbly, squeaking steps stole the deputies, 
pausing just within the front vestibule, where the old 
bell-rope swung motionless, with a loop in the end like 
a hangman's noose. Some member of the party, in a 
spirit of bravado, gave the rope a shake, and it answered 
with a tapping, beating on the joistis and rafters 
above. 

"Rapping spirits!" suggested one; at which the 
women pressed more closely together, each one trying 
to wedge well into the center of the group. Through 
the main door leading into the auditorium came the 
sound of a voice. 

"Listen!" whispered a deputy, as he stopped and 
pulled frantically at the marshal's coat. 

"Now don't hold me up that way! I want to be 
free," warned the latter, as he shook himself free from 
the man at his side. "I must be free to act, and act 
quickly, too." 

" I hear it ! " whispered another. " It is sure 'nough 
a hob-goblin." 
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Say, Zed, get your gun ready, and you, Brother 
Almwater, you jiist step in front of me with that light 
of yours. I believe I can see better that way,*' whis- 
pered the marshal, as he urged the old deacon to the 
front. "I tell you I have been in many close places 
before this, and got out without a scratch every time." 

The voice in the rear rose clear and strong. 

" I will speak to him. O Humboldt, with kings for 
thy servants here, through what realms of the Infinite 
hast thou wandered — *' 

The voice stopped abruptly. The deacon had flashed 
his light, and the dim outline of a person standing on 
the rostrum with hand uplifted could be seen. 

"Come down from that, you feller. Pve got ye!" 
c£illed out the marshal, as he advanced into the room, 
pushing the deacon well in front. 

"Come down, I say, or else Pm going to shoot!" 
shouted the officer in somewhat stronger tones. At 
his threat to shoot, those in the rear beat a hasty 
retreat back into the hallway and down the steps to 
the yard, leaving the marshal and the deacon to hold 
the fort. 

" Don't shoot ! I'll come down," came the voice from 
the rear end of the room as a figure of a man hesi- 
tatingly descended and moved toward the two men. 

"Well hurry up, ghost, spirit, man or whatever you 
be! No foolin' with me, I'm the marshal!" 

Some of the party who had thought it safe to enter 
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the hall again came back and reported to those standing 
in the yard. 

** They've got it!" 

A moment later three men came through the door 
and down the steps. The marshal shouted: 

^^Zed, you fellers are a fine lot, you are. Leaving 
me alone with this shaky deacon on my hands when 
nobody knew what was coming down them steps toward 



us.*' 



Out in the front yard the officer paused and said : 

^* Here, Brother Almwater, you flash that light around 
here and let's see what we've got in the net this time." 

As the light flashed upon the face of the man who 
stood between them, the others of the party stepped 
back in surprise. A dozen "Oh's!" and "Ah's!" 
followed, each one trying to apply the same question 
to the captive. 

Helene Gregory summoned sufficient courage to 
closely scrutinize the man, whom all seemed to know. 
The next instant she spoke with surprise: 

"Oh! it is the bare — the — Mr. Greene, I meant to 
say," she said in an apologetic tone. 

"Well, say," the marshal spoke impatiently, "let's 
go on with him to the * cooler.' He's been found on 
forbidden grounds, and it is an offense against the law." 
The officer started with his prisoner. 

"Just a moment, Mr, Marshal!" Helene Gregory 
bagged, "let us not be hasty in this matter. He may 
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have good and sufficient reasons to offer for being in 
this church tonight," 

"Miss, he can tell it to the judge in the morning." 
To the prisoner, he said: "Come!" 

"Just a moment longer," Helene argued, stepping 
in front of the trio ; " this man possibly meant no of- 
fense. The old church is abandoned; there's nothing of 
value he could carry away, so you can't call it theft. 
You ail seem to know this man. Has he ever trans- 
gressed before? I do not know what his motives were, 
nor how he came to be in this building, but I'm sure 
they were honest and within the law. So what is the 
charge, Mr. Officer? Think what it would mean — in 
what light it would place this young man should you 
insist on carrying out this act of imprisonment. I 
demand now in the name of justice that you question 
him before you proceed." 

" I am compelled to make it a charge of trespassing, 
if nothing more." 

"There is no trespass committed," urged Helene, 
glancing along the sides of the old church. " The law 
says plainly that the owner must place a notice in some 
conspicuous place on his property warning the public 
that trespassing is forbidden under penalty. No warn- 
ing has been posted here that I can see," she continued, 
again glancing at the building and in a general way 
over the premises. " If the owners of this building have 
failed to comply with the requirements of the law, how 
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can they demand this young man's punishment when 
the act was not a violation?" 

The marshal shook his head in a doubtful manner. 

"You've got me, Miss. I don't know any other 
way but to do my duty and let them who know the law 
argue with you tomorrow." 

"Now let me decide this case," broke in the deacon. 
" I'm one of the trustees of this here building, and if any 
one has been offended, it's me ! Young man," he said, 
turning to the prisoner, "what's been your business 
in here tonight?" 

"I was practicing my valedictory address that I 
am to deliver Thursday night at the commencement 
exercises in the Academy." 

" Oh, you are the valedictorian ! " came the exclama- 
tion of several of the party in unison. 

"Mr. Marshal, I think it is simply awful that this 
young man has been disturbed. The type of man to 
which he belongs should be encouraged instead of humili- 
ated," Miss Gregory admonished gravely. 

" Now just you all wait a minute," said the deacon. 
"Young man, how long has this been going on?" 

"For the past four weeks." 

"So you are the ghost we've been hearing about?" 
the deacon continued as he squared himself in front of 
young Greene, maintaining a spirit of bravado. "I 
shall settle this business at once and for all time. In 
the first place, the dignity oL the law has not been 
abused. He hasn't done a thing that I don't approve 
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of, unless it is that he mighty nigh frightened us all to 
death ; or at least I was, and I am going to admit that 
I did not want to die that way, even if I am a member 
of the church. I'll be the judge in this case, and, 
young man, your fine will be an invitation and a front 
seat for everyone here at the exercises Thursday night." 

" Good ! Good ! " came the shout from all. 

"Pll pay that fine tomorrow!'* young Greene said 
with great relief. 

" Miss Gregory," one of the women said, as she came 
forward with extended hand, "I want to shake hands 
with a modem * Portia.' " 

Another followed and still another until nearly every 
member of the party had offered comments except Ken- 
neth Greene himself. Even the marshal, who had been 
bent on landing his prisoner behind the bars, caught 
the spirit and joined in with a "young lady, I been 
telling folks what's law and what ain't ever since I've 
been marshal here, nigh on to ten years, but gosh darn 
if you ain't got me bested this time." 

To Greene he resumed, at the same time extending 
his hand: 

" Boy, I didn't want to take you down anyway. You 
wouldn't fit in there very well, 'cause it wasn't built for 
your kind." 

Kenneth thanked the marshal for his good words. 
To Helene, he said: 

"Miss Gregory, I cannot tell you how deeply I 
appreciate what you have done for me, but at some 
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other time I may be able to explain what's in my heart 
that won't come out now ! " 

The little group moved down the path to the road- 
way. In the front ranks walked the marshal and deacon 
Almwater, and in the rear walked the " lawyer " and her 
client, side by side. 

Two hearts that night beat quickly ; two minds, each 
toiling laboriously with the same secret thoughts, looked 
into a rift in the future, wondering if it was the dawn 
that was breaking. 



CHAPTER V 

HIS QUESTION HEE ANSWER 

ON the day following the " spook " party, Kenneth 
Greene, true to his word, requested that special 
invitations be sent to members of the little band who 
had braved the ghost in its haunts. On the night of 
the exercises he was pleased to find that every invita- 
tion had been honored. 

" I'll venture to say that Mr. Greene will deliver an 
interesting address tonight,'' Helene remarked to Char- 
lotte and another lady who sat upon her right. "I 
know but little of him, but his way of doing things is 
unique, and the manner of preparation that he adopted 
appeals to me as something that no ordinary man would 
think of. Yet some people regard him as a joke." 

"Yes," a lady answered, "and it is because he is 
from the country, too. But I think his instructors 
know whom they are pushing to the front." 

Charlotte added: 

"Oh, that's true! Sometimes the town people try 
to hold themselves above those of the rural communities, 
and in this particular instance it is just because he is 
a son of a blacksmith. But he has the originality, all 
right." 
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And Helene thought: 

" I wonder whither the feet of this barefooted black- 
smith will lead? No one knows." 

The subject that Greene had chosen for his discourse 
was, "Humboldt and His Discoveries." The moment 
he advanced to the front of the speaker's stand, he was 
accorded the most marked attention. His dress was 
up to every requirement and his manner unassuming, 
like that of an orator of long experience. 

For an instant his glance swept the audience. Two 
eyes of brown looked up into his ; two lips parted in a 
smile; two hands were lifted to clap, and he nodded in 
recognition. The audience caught the spirit, and in 
the next instant every pair of hands clapped ; voice after 
voice cheered and cheered again. Half of the people 
had expected him to make a partial failure or at least to 
falter. Others said: "He'll make good." 

From early life Kenneth Greene had been a book- 
worm. He had studied the social, economic, and politi- 
cal conditions of the day. Beginning with the first 
dawn of history, he had in imagination lived with 
primitive man and accompanied the race through vari- 
ous stages of evolution — through the Roman wars and 
English conquests down to the latest achievements of 
the world's greatest statesmen and diplomats. 

Greene began his address in a clear and even tone. 
He chose his words deliberately, and every sound of 
his voice — every accent was carried to all parts of the 
room. Only at rare intervals did he refer to his notes 
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lying on the table near him. As the discourse advanced^ 
his voice grew stronger and more forcible, as he empha- 
sized with gestures the more important ideas. 

Not a whisper came from his hearers, and during the 
most dramatic part of his address, people seemed to 
hold their breath. Everybody wondered — wondered 
that the son of a blacksmith could accomplish so much. 
They understood now why they had found him alone 
in the old church. He had fought his way up to the 
leadership of his class and, as Helene Gregory whis- 
pered to her friends, "he will fight his way up to the 
leadership of men." 

She was the first of many to reach the platform where 
Kenneth stood when the exercises were over. 

"Mr. Greene,'' she said, holding out her hand and 
giving him one of her sweetest smiles, "allow me to 
congratulate you. It is useless to wish you success 
and joy because they will be yours in spite of circum- 
stances. And when you go out from here to prepare 
for other successes, you will not have to resort to silent 
halls with ghosts for your audience but will find real 
men and women ready to listen and a believing, trust- 
ing world to follow you." 

Late that night when Kenneth returned to his room, 
he quickly sought his bed, for he was tired. He closed 
his eyes, but slumber did not come. He turned his 
face toward the window. Just outside the moonbeams 
were falling upon slumbering bud and flower. He lifted 
his eyes to the lone sky-wanderers in their trail across 
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the blue vault above. Still it was difficult to calm his 
thoughts. 

He soliloquized: 

"It is absurd to think Miss Gregory entertains any 
interest in me beyond that of a mere friend. She is a 
woman with a tender heart, and of course it is natural 
for her to say nice things. Others did the same. But 
then her face appeared so tender — so earnest. She 
spoke with such confidence, too, about real men and 
women, and a believing, trusting world to follow me. I 
wonder if it was a mere matter of form — of courtesy? 
It couldnH be anything else, for to her a blacksmith 
would be impossible. I must try to sleep now," he 
sighed, "and sometime these questions may be an- 
swered.'' Slumber came to him, bringing pleasant 
dreams. 

Helene Gregory lay that night watching the stars 
that peeped in faintly at the window, wondering if the 
astrologers really knew when they said that those tiny, 
distant worlds were drawing after them the destinies 
of mortals ; wondering with wide open eyes why the car- 
riage had broken on that particular Saturday, necessi- 
tating the aid of a smith — and he a barefooted one. 
Had he worn shoes as did mechanics in her home town, 
would she have given him any particular notice? Last 
of all came the melodramatic scene of the haunted 
church. Was not every circumstance a necessary link 
in a chain leading — whither? No one could tell. Puz- 
zling questions they were, and when she felt fatigued. 
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closed her eyes in sleep while the stars fled on, drawing 
after them the dawn of the happiest day of two young 
dreamers. 

After an early breakfast, Greene set out for his home 
in Spencer. The son of a village blacksmith had grown 
from a quiet, unassuming boy who did his father's 
chores as well as work in the shop, to a restless, active 
man with a great, throbbing heart and a face showing 
deep and serious thought. 

On the afternoon of the following day the young 
man set out for Greenwich Springs. Seated in a 
buggy with a whip in one hand and in the other the reins, 
he urged " old George," the fleetest horse in the village 
or country around, forward at a break-neck speed. 
Old George had often made that trip before but never 
had he been urged as his master urged him now. 

After luncheon that same day Helene Gregory went 
down on the shore of the lake for a stroll. She went 
alone as Charlotte could not go owing to an engagement 
with her attorney whom she had employed to conduct 
her case in court. 

Helene carried in her hand a little volume which she 
intended to read, but she could not concentrate her 
mind on the story. Despite her efforts, her thoughts 
wandered from the book to that which surrounded her 
— to leaf and flower and valleys abloom; yes, back to 
the time, just two evenings before, when she sat in the 
Academy and listened to Kenneth Greene's dramatic 
delivery of " Humboldt and His Discoveries." On the 
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shore of the lake where the ridge road came down from 
the mountain side, Helene wandered. At each bush 
she paused to pick a bud; occasionally she stooped to 
pick a lily from the water's edge. A covey of waterfowl 
sprang from its hiding place on the beach, and a saucy 
squirrel scolded from his perch in a tree. But she 
wandered on, unmindful of the disturbance she was 
causing. 

" This seems like a lover's meeting place,'' she mur- 
mured, half aloud, and in a half expectant manner lifted 
her eyes to the road that trailed down from the moun- 
tain side. 

"Oh, such ideas as I am entertaining about Mr. 
Greene! I certainly shall have to scold myself. But 
really this would be an ideal spot for a trysting place," 
and she smiled in a tender, reminiscent way. 

Suddenly from the east came the measured beat of 
hoofs. Nearer and nearer they drew, down the rock- 
ribbed road, over bridge and culvert, until a panting 
horse rounded a curve into view. Helene looked up 
and observed that the horse was driven by a man in a 
buggy. Then she turned and watched the waves as 
they chased one another from shore to shore, only to 
break on the pebbled beach and return to the mother 
waters. 

" Who-a ! »» 

The horse came to a full stop. Helene raised her 
eyes again — to look into those of Kenneth Greene. 



k 
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He sprang from his seat and came forward, lifting 
his hat. 

Helene smiled her recognition. She felt slightly 
embarrassed; why, she did not know. 

"Miss Gregory, it is certainly an agreeable surprise 
to find you here!" 

"Really," she answered, "I thought you were at 
home enjoying the laurels you won at the commence- 
ment exercises." 

"I couldn't stay away any longer. Miss Gregory. 
I wanted to see the Springs again — and you!" he 
added, falteringly, his face aglow. "It is a pleasure 
to hear you speak of laurels won, but there are greater 
ones for which I must strive now." 

" Oh, you will win them, Mr. Greene — if you try ! " 
she said, as a blush came to her cheeks which she tried 
to conceal by turning her head and reaching for a rose 
that hung near by. 

"Let me get it for you," he begged, but before he 
could act, she broke it from the stem ; arching her brows 
and shaking her head in a half saucy way, she said : 

" You wouldn't prize it so highly if I allowed you to 
pick it." And pinning it to the lapel of his coat, she 
continued. "Now! that looks more graceful than it 
did a moment ago, don't you think?" 

Kenneth glanced down at the nestling bud and caught 
a whiff of its delicate perfume. When he again looked 
into her brown eyes lifted to his face, he discovered a 
new light that was like a glimpse into another world. 
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He endeavored to thank her but seemed powerless to do 
80 for a moment. 

**Mr. Greene, I want to talk to you about your 
talents. Come, let's sit," she said, indicating a bench 
beneath a tree. And when they were seated, she con- 
tinued, "I am so in love with God's out-of-doors that 
I could sit here from bursting bud to falling leaf and 
never tire." 

"Possibly so. Miss Gregory," he answered, viewing 
the surroundings approvingly. 

"Mr. Greene, will you discuss your talents with 
me?" 

"I have none out of the ordinary. You confuse 
talent with hard work," 

" Well to avoid an argument, I will concede that you 
are right. Admit that it is hard work. I am so 
interested in people who do things that sometimes I 
fear I am misjudged. I feel an interest in any young 
man or woman who has the pluck to fight. Now, in 
your case, I see you have a liking for work, whether it 
be in school or in the shop. And I am confident that 
whatever you attempt you will do successfully." 

" I feel encouraged by what you say, but some things 
are out of the question — impossible, for me," he re- 
turned disparagingly. 

"Mr. Greene, please get your dictionary and run a 
black line through that word, * impossible.' There is 
no such word. It is a mill-stone about your neck, and 
you can't succeed with that useless word pulling you 
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down. A man who can dare a ghost in its den can do 
anything that men have done. I want to ask you this ; 
that is, if you don't think me too inquisitive — " 

" Just draw a line through that word, * inquisitive,' " 
he said, smiling. 

She nodded appreciatively. 

"What are your plans for the future? What pro- 
fession or calling do you expect to follow?" 

"That I have not decided. I love the forge. But 
on the other hand, I long to become somebody. I am 
anxious to attend some college." 

" That is good, but to become somebody college edu- 
cation is not the only requisite — not absolutely neces- 
sary in your case." 

"Why?" 

" Because a bom fighter doesn't need the educational 
training that the average man requires. Would you 
allow me to suggest something for you? Something 
that would give you full returns in exchange for hard 
work?" 

"I am always open to suggestions. Miss Gregory. 
In fact, I have so much confidence in your ability to 
select something promising for me that I would be 
almost willing to stake my future on your judgment." 

" That's rather strong, Mr. Greene," she said, shak- 
ing her head doubtfully. " I must not persuade you, 
but I want to offer suggestions for your consideration. 
I would suggest the legal profession." 

"What advantage has that over others? 
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^^It calls for all that is in a man — real work and 
hard fighting, for competition is keen. But then — " 
she lifted her eyes dreamingly, as if in contemplation 
of a picture, ^Hhat rich reward, called success, comes 
only to him whose constancy is greater after each 
struggle; whose decision and courage single him out 
and distinguish him from the conmion clay." 

For a moment she was silent, her eyes full of luster. 
Unconsciously she crushed the bouquet in her lap. 

"My father chose that profession," she went on, 
" and by hard work became successful. He is my ideal 
of what a man should be. *This world of ours,' he 
says, *is not a philanthropic world; it gives us only 
what we ask for.' It is constantly on the lookout for 
men — for statesmen!" 

For a moment the man made no reply, but as she 
turned to him in a solemn, questioning manner, he 
awakened from his thoughts. 

" I was just thinking," he said, " that while the world 
is looking for statesmen, as your father says, it is also 
looking for the women who make men statesmen. How- 
ever," he sighed, " I am only a son of a blacksmith." 

The girl lifted the palm of her left hand and, with 
the index finger of her right, wrote in signs the word 
* impossible ' and through its center drew an imaginary 
line. 

"I imderstand you," he said, "I — " 

"Howdy, children!" 

Greene and Miss Gregory sprang to their feet. Just 
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behind the seat they were occupying stood a man of 
about fifty-one years of age. His hat was raised, and 
a deep, broad smile spread over his face. 

" Well, its Deacon Almwater ! " they both exclaimed. 
"How are you? Taking a little recreation, too?" 
Helene questioned, with an elaborate attempt to appear 
unconcerned. 

" Well, no, not exactly. You see I found this young 
man's horse,'' indicating the direction with a wave of 
his hand, " wandering along the pasture fence of Sister 
Meade's, nibbling at the sprigs of grass. He warn't 
running away, I knew, but I couldn't figure out what 
made his young master so careless like. I knew some- 
thing powerful was working on his mind that made him 
forget about the horse. So I went to thinking down- 
right hard about it." 

All the time the Deacon was talking he kept scru- 
tinizing the rose that rested on the lapel of Greene's 
coat. He gazed into the face of the girl, back to the 
Tose, then in a teasing manner into the face of the 
young man, and back again to the rose. 

"Well, when I got down to real hard thinking, I 
remembered seeing you saunter off down this way with 
a book in your hand, then I guessed at something — 
and now I know why the horse wasn't looked after." 

" It was only a chance meeting, Mr. Almwater," said 
Helene seriously. 

"Oh, yes, I know all about these chance meetings," 
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his face bubbling over with laughter. Turning to 
Greene : 

"Young man, you have been caught trespassing on 
grounds made sacred by lovers long before the war. 
You both are guilty, and I am going to fine you an 
invitation to the whole town and a special seat for 
myself at the wedding P' 

"O Mr. Almwater! You are speaking of the im- 
possible now!" said the girl, giving Kenneth a sober, 
earnest look, as if appealing to him to confirm what 
she had said, but Greene only laughed. ' 

Her face clouded with anger, but the Deacon, point- 
ing his finger directly toward her, said : 

"Young lady, no use to try to fool the old man. 
I've lived right here in these surroundings all my life, 
and a-many a * yes ' and a mighty few * nos ' have been 
whispered beneath these trees. I've sit right here and 
courted Amanda Jean a-many and a-many a time. 
'Pears like there's something about this place," he con- 
tinued, turning to the right and left, "that just keeps 
the young men asking questions and the woman folks 
saying * yes ' to every word that's said, and then they 
just set and dream and dream." 

"Yes, but in this case, Mr. Almwater, we are only 
friends. For myself, there's nothing farther from my 
mind. Mr. Greene tells me he is considering the advisa- 
bility of acquiring a higher education or else entering 
some profession, and until he is successful in some en- 
deavor, he wouldn't think of marriage!" 
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" That's a man's first business adventure," the deacon 
firmly argued, " and if he is lucky in that, his success 
comes easy," 

"Well!" she shook her head and turned away to 
avoid the gaze of the mischievous old villager. 

In another moment she faced about, her lips shorn 
of their smile, her eyes solemn and determined. " I say 
it is impossible. Deacon Almwater ! " With a stamp of 
her foot, "it's utterly impossible!" 

Greene seemed amused at the girl's determination not 
to concede a point in favor of the deacon's argument. 
He took a note-book from his pocket, tore out a sheet, 
and quickly wrote one lengthy word upon it; drawing 
a line through the center, he handed it to Miss Gregory, 

She glanced for an instant at the writing, her face 
still serious ; then to the face of Kenneth Greene. Not 
a muscle moved ; not a smile came to match the smile he 
gave her. She allowed her eyes to wander back again 
to the writing, then turned away and looked out over 
the lake. Again her eyes darted back to Kenneth, and 
a tiny smile began to gather about her lips. At last it 
broke ; quickly she held the paper up to view again. A 
pleasant laugh rang out, musical and inspiring to the 
soul of Greene. In her eyes he saw the light of 
heaven — in her expression he read the answer that 
she unknowingly gave him. 



CHAPTER VI 

WHEN A WOMAN WOOS 

TT was Richard Ryan's birthday — the day he was 
-*■ twenty-one. To Richard this particular day was 
not any more important than others except for one 
thing — he anticipated something eventful. 

His uncle, Judge Gregory, had hinted several times 
during the month that when the boy became of legal 
age, he might expect something to materialize that 
would make the day long to be remembered. 

Richard had rejieatedly questioned his uncle — "just 
a hint of its nature," he had urged. But the judge 
had argued that hints never satisfied the craving of 
unreasonable, impatient youth. 

That morning Richard had received a letter from 
his cousin, Helene Gregory, who was at Greenwich 
Springs. Her letter contained congratulations, and 
speaking of the surprise, about which he had urged 
her to tell him, she said: 

" Should I tell you in this letter, it would take the 
spice out of the act of receiving." 

Beyond the information that he was to be the re- 
cipient of something surprising, Richard was compelled 
to await events. 

58 
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During the walk to the oflSce that morning in com- 
pany with the judge, the elder man said: 

^^ Richard, it has never been a practice of mine to 
commend a person to his face, as I sometimes believe 
it produces the wrong effect. But in this one instance, 
and under the circumstances that will soon take place, 
I am going to take a chance. Ever since your mother's 
death, in fact, since your father died two years before, 
I have watched over you as if you were a son of mine — 
hoping that when you grew to man's estate you would 
show much promise. It is gratifying to know that you 
have not disappointed me. You have a good educa- 
tion — a good business training acquired here in my 
oiSce. I have watched your career — your habits — 
your companions, and aside from a few instances, which 
are a part of every young man's past, I have nothing 
for which to censure you. There's nothing that I know 
of that will divert your success." 

The two entered an elevator in a down-town office 
building and stepped off at the second floor. 

The judge paused, saying: 

"Richard, do you observe any changes? Look about 
you." 

The young man did, and gasped with surprise. He 
had noticed a new sign painted on the office door, 
reading: "Richaed Ryan Bbokebage Company." 

Richard understood. Reaching for his uncle's hand 
and giving it a long, vigorous shake, he poured out 
profuse thanks. 
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Entering the office, the judge drew from his pocket 
a lengthy looking document. 

"Richard, this is a conveyance, a copy of which I 
hold, entitling you to one-half interest in this business. 
You are now the active head. Your company is going 
to trust you implicitly, with myself as the legal ad- 
visor — for a season." 

The judge stood watching the changes that took 
place upon the young man's face. He noted the appre- 
ciative manner of his nephew, who, while he glanced 
over the conveyance, took an occasional survey of the 
office as though the place were strange to him. 

The employees of the office came forward and 
offered him their hands in congratulation, and in return 
Richard extended his best wishes that the congeniality 
which had always existed between them might continue. 

"At last!" the ambitious Richard thought. "This 
is something that I can call my own — something on 
which I can substantially base my efforts. 

"Yes, Uncle," aloud, "the new company can trust 
me. I am at a loss for words to express my apprecia- 
tion for such a gift as this." 

"I know how you feel, Richard," the judge re- 
marked, extending his hand, "and I want to impress 
on your mind that a transfer of this nature is some- 
thing that few young men have been fortunate enough 
to receive. You have been in this office for three years. 
How do you like the business?" 

"Just fine! The brokerage business is very remu- 
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nerative," the jQung man replied, still viewing his new 
possessions. 

"Will you always continue to give it your full time 
and attention, now, as you did when you were an 
employee of mine?" the judge asked, seriously. 

"Always!" was the firm reply. 

" Then take my advice. Use your head. And above 
all, watch your margins. Should you need additional 
cash, come to me, and I will advise you. I do not mean 
that you are not capable of managing this business 
without help, but sometimes it is better, and it is 
always safe, to consult older heads until exjyerience 
teaches you the strong points that go to make success." 

Uncle and nephew parted. 

Judge Gregory seemed as proud of giving as did 
Richard of receiving. Upon arriving at the house the 
judge called Mrs. Gregory and told her of the spirit 
with which Richard had accepted the gift. 

" I believe the boy will make good, too, and that the 
business will receive an impetus that will show remark- 
able results." 

That day Ryan took occasion to write his cousin a 
lengthy letter expressing his hopes and ambitions. He 
wrote : 

"To show your father my deep appreciation, I am 
going to take as much time as my business will allow 
and campaign for his re-election this fall." 

Helene answered by return mail assuring him of her 
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confidence that success would attend all his efforts. In 
closing she said: 

"I am going to select one of the nicest and most 
accomplished (not the prettiest) young ladies in Green- 
wich and tell her about you; and if you can use your 
tongue adroitly, you might persuade her to enter part- 
nership with you." 

An evening or two later "Chub" Faxton said to 
Richard as the two young men entered the stairway 
leading to Hamlin's Hall: 

"Here is where I am going to make you acquainted 
with a part of the world of which you know but little. 
Up-stairs you will find friends who are congenial and 
with whom you may spend a pleasant evening instead 
of sitting around home listening to the judge's lectures 
on vices and pitfalls set to catch the young and un- 
suspecting." 

The two boys, Richard and " Chub," had lived side 
by side all their lives. In their younger days, Faxton 
was the leader and Ryan the follower. Their conduct 
had not been above the ordinary conduct of boys — nor 
beneath it. Faxton was a happy-go-lucky lad who 
made friends and kept them — made enemies and con- 
quered them. But when Richard had entered his 
uncle's office, he had drifted away from the influence 
of his domineering leader and only recently had they 
renewed their friendship. 

It had long been Richard's desire to visit Hamlin's. 
It was the finest hall and caf^ in town, so people said, 
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and Ryan at last yielded to his desire to visit a place 
which its patrons said, "was brilliant.'* 

When the two boys entered, the dance was on. 
Around the room couples glided gracefully to the sound 
of violin and harp as if they were so many mechanical 
toys. Out in the caf^ couples sat idly chatting over 
their wine while here and there ascended the thin smoke 
of cigarettes, inhaled and exhaled from the lungs of 
ultra-fashionables. 

Richard soon found that he was not an entire 
stranger to many of the frequenters. Some of them 
came forward and offered a hand and congratulations; 
others passed with a cheery smile and a " hello Ryan ! " 

The boy's heart beat quickly at the sight of one 
young lady in particular whom he had met on a few 
other occasions. As she glided with her partner across 
the polished floor, she gave him a smile and a nod of 
recognition. 

This young lady was dressed in a dazzling evening 
gown ; her neck and full, rounded arms gleamed under 
the soft lights of the shaded chandeliers. Her hair 
was done becomingly and held in place by jeweled pins. 

When his eyes met hers again on the last round of 
the waltz, she bestowed upon him a look that might 
have fascinated a less susceptible man than Richard 
Ryan. He was enraptured; his eyes followed her con- 
stantly; he was oblivious of the gleam and glitter of 
Hamlin's; oblivious of everything save the young 
woman and her beauty. 
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He was waiting when she came from the floor and 
immediately asked her to dine with him. 

Richard's heart throbbed joyously when she smiled 
bewilderingly and accepted his arm. Had she heard of 
his good fortune? She had, and spoke cheery words 
expressing a flattering interest in his welfare. 

" Mr. Ryan," she began, after they were seated at a 
table in the rear where they were alone, "I trust you 
will accept an apology that I am going to make 
tonight. '* 

The girl, Edith Gary, looked inquiringly into the 
face of the man before her. Her eyes were imploring, 
and he wondered at the sweetness of her voice. She 
placed one soft, jeweled hand caressingly on his arm 
as if to attract his special attention while she spoke. 

Not once did he recall the times when he had vainly 
striven to win the love of this woman. He knew that 
never before had she shown any particular preference 
for him; that she had only tolerated his society for 
the sake of convenience. But tonight she appeared to 
be a different woman from the cold and uncommuni- 
cative person she had been in the past. Tonight she 
was gay, brilliant, and entertaining. 

A breeze from an open window loosened a lock of her 
dark, webbing hair, leaving it dangling across her face 
like the lattice work of a weaver. The white gleam of 
her hands and arms as she tucked the strands away; 
the soulful eyes peering into his, set his pulses thrilling. 
A dangerous rush of tenderness swept over him, stirring 
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him to the very depths. A new hope came to him, and 
he sat enraptured, conjuring up visions of the future, 
as this woman sat by his side. Every smile of hers 
became a revelation; every gesture took on an undue 
significance, and while he sat dmnb under the spell of 
her beauty, she cajoled him with soft laughter and 
sympathetic flattery. 

"It is true," she continued, in a low, sweet voice, 
"that circumstances often interfere with our most 
cherished plans — often dash to earth our fondest 
hopes — " She paused, studying his face, then went 
on: 

"Circumstances over which I had no control forced 
me on several occasions to act in a manner unfair to 
you. You may have thought me indifferent, but when 
you fully understand the position in which I was 
placed, I think you will forgive me. Mr. McCall, who 
visits in the city often, is a friend of our family, and 
while I tolerate his company to keep peace with the 
home-folks, it has caused me to deny myself the society 
of others whom I greatly prefer. Mr. McCall is 
wealthy, kind, and indulgent to an exceptional degree, 
but the disparity of our ages is an effective bar to 
more than friendly association." 

"I appreciate your position. Miss Gary. Civility 
demands that we show a certain amount of courtesy 
to our parents and their friends." 

"Then you forgive me?" she queried eagerly, hold- 
ing out her hand. 
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He looked at the soft, white hand and raised his 
eyes to hers. Her lips, rosy with the hue of health, 
were parted in a complacent smile. Her hand trembled 
slightly as his fingers closed over it. 

" If there is anything to forgive," he replied warmly, 
only allowing her hand to be withdrawn as the waiter 
approached with their order. Afterward, he continued : 

"I consider ours a fortunate meeting tonight, and 
I hope that it will be a stepping-stone to a friendship 
that I shall be able to hold constantly.'* 

"Yes!" she answered with an approving nod, "and 
I have always wanted to know you better, but somehow 
you have appeared so distant toward our sex. Our 
family is well acquainted with the judge, your uncle, 
and a grand man he is." 

"That reminds me. Miss Gary," Ryan spoke sud- 
denly, " if you had a voice at the polls, would you vote 
for the judge next November?" 

"Indeed I would. I have a voice, sir, not at the 
polls, but around the hearth-stone of many Mount 
Auburn homes I can exert a powerful influence. It 
has always been my desire to win men over to my way 
of thinking," she went on, lifting her eyes coquettishly, 
"and in this particular instance, I might win them 
over to vote for the judge. May I try?" 

"Certainly you may. And you will be successful, 
too. All men have similar moods that are susceptible 
to woman's eyes — to woman's tongue. You are now 
exerting a powerful influence over one man's life." 
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" Indeed, and who is this particular one ? " she quickly 
asked, turning her head and searching the faces of the 
diners on the opposite side of the room. "You say I 
am influencing one man -^ and without effort or knowl- 
edge that I am doing so. Pray, to what number would 
this one be augmented, should I try — real hard?" 
She suddenly turned to him with her great eyes, lus- 
trous, sparkling eyes they were that seemed to beckon 
him on to desperate chances. He seized her hand and 
drew it to his passionate lips. . 

Weakly resisting, she cried impatiently: 

"This man — Mr. Ryan! Please enlighten me, for 
I am not good at guessing." 

"ni tell you," he answered quickly. "There is 
enough Gregory blood in my veins to fight any battle, 
even in the face of overwhelming odds. A Gregory 
never backs down — never quits. The judge will win 
in politics — and in love FU — " He paused. For a 
moment only his thoughts roamed away from this 
woman to "the nicest and most accomplished (not the 
prettiest) young lady in Greenwich." He stared into 
Edith's face. 

In relief the woman allowed her glances to wander 
from him. Long they roamed among the diners, then 
back they darted, expectantly. 

"The man! Mr. Ryan," she said with more impa- 
tience than before. " I presume the end of your avowal 
will disclose him." 
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"The man, Miss Gary, is he who enters the battle 
without sword or javelin.'* 

"What battle, Mr. Ryan? I don't believe I under- 
stand you.'* 

"The battle of love in which I shall engage without 
wealth or fame to fight for a woman's heart. Shall 
I win?" 

Disregarding the wine she was sipping, she glanced 
at him archly. 

" The Gregorys are always winners," she murmured. 

" The judge will win, I know, but will I? " 

"You are a Gregory, Mr, Ryan," positively. 

" Then I win ! " 

" Of course ! " 



CHAPTER VII 

THE COAXERS 

^T^HE advent of Richard Ryan into the business 
-"- world excited much comment from friends and 
customers of the old firm. 

Business men offefred him additional patronage. 
Friends came to give him a jolly word; social functions 
demanded much of his time. In fact, every hour that 
the new liead could spare was pledged. Often he 
lamented his inability to crowd more action into the 
hours outside of business. 

"Chub" Faxton, who lately had evinced a decided 
interest in Richard's aiFairs, and his coterie of friends 
had formed the habit of dropping in at Ryan's office 
after business hours at frequent intervals. 

It was on one of these occasions that Faxton and 
the boys proposed that Ryan should accompany them 
on their annual camping trip. This year they pro- 
posed to go trout fishing in the innumerable spring-fed 
streams and little rivers that abound in that section 
of the Ozark region lying about Greenwich Springs. 

" Angling is fine and the fish are eagerly waiting the 
lure," Faxton continued persuasively. 
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"It is a temptation, boys," Richard answered re- 
gretfully. "Helene writes me that she is having the 
time of her life. She says that some of the cold spring 
brooks are literally teeming with black bass and moun- 
tain trout. But I cannot entertain the idea of going 
on a vacation this year, however much I should like to. 
I shall have to content myself with the little trip I took 
to Greenwich Springs not long ago." 

"And why will you?" they interrogated in unison. 
" You will stick around in this office until your brains 
get all *cob-webby.' " Chub Paxton asserted posi- 
tively: "An occasional outing is good for you. It 
stimulates one mentally as well as physically. Take 
it from me." 

"It isn't just the office," Richard demurred; "there 
is another matter, you understand. This is campaign 
year. I am pledged — and I must sacrifice a good time 
in order to assist in my uncle's nomination and re- 
election. As for the outcome," he went on, touching a 
match to his cigar, "I haven't the least fear. But I 
feel duty-bound in view of what has been done for me 
to make the majority overwhelming." 

"We admit you have the right idea," conceded the 
boys, and one of them said: 

"We are all for Judge Gregory, first, last and all 
the time. He should be retained in office. But Richard 
is right. He should forego all pleasure and assist his 
uncle in the campaign, because there are some powerful 
influences working against the judge." 
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"Oh, well! that's in the game — that's understood. 
It is always the case in politics," broke in another of 
the boys. 

"Every vote he loses, he will gain two instead," 
sympathized another, holding up two fingers. "Look 
how he handles the interests of the whole people. Don't 
get the idea that the voters of this town are against 
the judge. They are for him, I never before leaned 
toward any particular party, but this fall I am going 
to take a stand. Do you all know why?" he asked, 
glancing from face to face, and at the same time 
thrusting his hands deep into his trouser pockets. " It 
it a question of bread and butter with me. My em- 
ployer told me he would have to close up shop if the 
election went a certain way." 

" This is true with most of us," sided another, " and 
every man must lift his pound, so *Tud' Bradley told 
us the other night down at the meeting. And he is 
right. We all should roll up our sleeves, forget about 
fishing, and help the judge win. There's Edward Alli- 
son, Joe Steams, Leo Shanahan and many others, who 
are going to fight for the judge. I'll tell you it's a 
question of existence with some of them, too." 

"Well, it is not so with Stearns and Shanahan. 
Stearns is rich. Besides his bread and butter come 
from a source that never gives him a moment's worry. 
It is a very dependable source, too. In my mind it is 
a questionable one," ventured Ryan, in a manner indi- 
cating contempt for the business and the man as well. 
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" Now there ! There you go, Ryan ! What have you 
got against Steams? Hasn't he got a merciful heart? 
The poor have cried out and that big-hearted man has 
been the first to give. He gives to the church, to^the 
Salvation Army, and to a lot of other charities. As 
an alderman he has always been in favor of progress 
and the advancement of the town and people in generaL 
If one of us should get a little careless and wake up 
some morning in the police court, who would be there 
to help us? It would be Joe Steams. I want to tell 
you, don't knock because you are not in sympathy with 
a man's business. As a dramshop keeper he is in better 
position to further your uncle's cause than any other 
man. And what you want to do, Richard Ryan, is to 
get out among the boys and widen your acquaintance. 
Talk your uncle's nomination to every man you meet. 
It doesn't matter who the man is or what's his business, 
you will need him on election day." 

" I am rather proud that you boys are taking such 
an interest in the judge. For myself, I am going to 
talk his election to every voter," Richard exclaimed 
after Faxton's long argument. 

"Then come with us tonight, Richard. I have a 
large acquaintance that I want you to mingle with. 
They are the fellows that hold the balance of power in 
this fall's election. See what I am driving at? Be a 
good fellow among them and soon you will be a poli- 
tician that men will have to reckon with." 

Ryan hesitated for a moment. 
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"Where shall we go tonight, Chub?'' 

"Haven't the least idea. Possibly," on second 
thought, "down around the clubs." 

Ryan demurred. 

"That's not breaking away from your early train- 
ing. You don't have to cry it out from the house-tops 
either. What you want is those people's votes, and 
there is absolutely no other way to get the votes of 
certain elements than to show yourself friendly and be 
an all-around good fellow. Besides, Richard, your 
business will expand as your acquaintance widens." 

"That's true, but notoriety is easily acquired, and 
besides, I have promised the judge to be careful. I 
must not lose my head — this business requires clear 
thinking." 

"Be careful if you want to, but let me tell you 
something; just to the extent of a man's power and 
his ability to use that power, just to that extent, and 
that only, will the world recognize him as a master." 

Ryan stood hesitating while Faxton continued: 

"Would Judge Gregory himself oppose your asso- 
ciating with such men if by doing so it would insure 
enough votes to make the majority overwhelming?" 

"Even should he not," replied Richard, "it is a 
temptation I fear. One might turn gambler." 

"Isn't your business here legalized gambling? You 
deal in stocks and bonds in New York, and * buck ' the 
futures in the grain market in Chicago. It is all plain 
gambling, Richard." 
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"Of course, Ryan is going, Chub. Do you think 
him a fool?" broke in another, as he gathered Ryan by 
the arm and shook him vigorously. 

" Let me tell you something else, Ryan," said Faxton. 
" Listen ! Have you so little control that you are afraid 
to test the thing out? Are you master, or are you a 
coward? Now wait a moment, please," the speaker 
pleaded, as Richard turned defiantly as if to defend 
himself against the name of "coward," the most con- 
temptible word in the whole English language to him. 
"Let me put a few thoughts into your mind. You 
haven't forgotten the pleasant time you had the other 
evening at Hamlin's, have you? Wasn't the society 
of that young lady worth the effort? Yet it was a 
hard matter to get you to go, but when you went, you 
were glad you did. It isn't those who sit in church 
with, ' Our Father who art in heaven ' upon their lips 
who win, but those who mingle with the saints and 
sinners alike. 

"I'll tell you, Richard," he continued, striking his 
fist in the palm of his hand, "you don't mix enough. 
Get out of that old shell — smile, sing — just do any- 
thing that's natural, and we'll all like you better." 

The temptation grew strong upon Ryan. He won- 
dered if going would help his uncle's cause. 

"Oh, just a few visits to those places," he thought, 
"just during election times for my uncle's sake cannot 
injure my standing." 

So Ryan promised to go. 
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That evening the young man found the judge in his 
study, busy over the Evening News. Richard's heart 
was brave, and his voice clear and convincing. 

"Uncle, I am going out tonight. I have a little 
business appointment." 

"A business appointment?" The judge looked up 
inquiringly. 

" Yes, I have never explained it to you before. With 
some of the boys I am planning to do a lot of election 
campaigning for you. I explained some time ago to 
Helene in a letter. Did she ever mention the matter 
to you.''" 

"Well, yes," the judge said, thoughtfully, "I re- 
member she did write something about you electioneer- 
ing for me, but I attributed it to a spurt of enthusiasm 
that would soon die out." 

"It will live long enough to serve its purpose," 
Richard said, assuringly. "We are going to meet to- 
night to arrange for immediate action." 

The judge laid his paper aside, took off his glasses 
and squared himself in his easy chair. Then looking 
in a surprised way at the young man before him, said: 

" That's news — and interesting news to me. When 
did this thing hatch out ? Is it able to run alone ? " 

Richard laughed. 

"Possibly not yet. Uncle, but it can stand alone, 
and before another week it will be able to run alone. 
I'll wager that in another month it will be strong 
enough to out-distance any of your opponents in the 
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convention, and by fall, it will be a giant and a mile 
ahead." 

The judge laughed heartily. 

" Sit down, boy," he said, pointing to a chair ; " you 
interest me. Tell me about this new ambition of yours. 
I will admit that you boys can work wonders if you 
put a little energy into your efforts and keep at it." 

Richard obeyed, and in as few words as possible, 
outlined what he intended to do, taking care not to 
give too many details or the names of his associates. 

The judge was more pleased with his nephew than 
ever. He agreed: 

" Very well, Richard ; go on and fight 'em, and fight 
'em hard, and while doing so don't forget that I want 
you to lead the right kind of a life." 

" Give yourself no uneasiness about me," Ryan made 
reply. " I am going out tonight to widen my acquaint- 
ance among the voters while getting a working organ- 
ization afoot." 

" I see, Richard, that you are beginning to wake up 
to the possibilities of your strength. It is a good edu- 
cation, and when you have once installed yourself in the 
graces of the men who direct public affairs, you will 
find you are progressing upward. Go, and be a good 
boy, and some day your career will be interesting." 

Richard thanked his uncle and turned confidently 
away to join his comrades on the street. 

Judge Gregory adjusted his glasses and reached for 
his paper. Then he paused. For a moment he sat 
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thinking. Anxiously he arose from his chair and 
moved toward the door through which his nephew had 
just passed. Looking out he saw that the night was 
dark. Leaden clouds hung over the town. As he tried 
to pierce the darkness with his eyes, a peal of bells 
rang out from the church tower on the right ; from the 
left came the call of the merry along the great white 
way. Staring into the darkness he murmured : 
" Which way did he go ? " 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE HOUSE OF WINE AND SONG 

npHAT night Richard Ryan and "Chub" Faxton 
-■- bent their footsteps toward the quarters of the 
"West Side Club/' They entered a street where the 
buildings were tall and irregular. Long rows of lights 
suspended overhead marked the course of the business 
thoroughfare from the center of the town to its outer 
limits. 

The usual crowd of frequenters thronged the streets 
— a jocular, fun-loving, noisy band of young men and 
women such as one might encounter on Saturday night. 

Well out from what was known as the center of the 
town our two adventurers approached a large building, 
old, and of no particular architectural design. Tall 
lamp-posts stood on either side of the entrance, and 
strong lights cast great rays far up and down the 
street. Those lights never grow dim; they burn con- 
tinually from the dark to the dawn of day; they are 
the landmarks to the unsuspecting ; they are the candles 
around which flutter the foolish human moths. 

At the entrance of the main door, Richard hesitated. 
He felt a shove from a hand upon his shoulder, and a 
new man had entered the house of wine and song. 
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Come," said Faxton, "meet my friends; they are 
sociable, and tonight you will realize that coming here 
will be beneficial to your business as well as to the 
further promotion of the judge's campaign. Here we 
have feasting, song, and laughter; capital place to 
spend a leisure hour." 

As the two walked through the richly carpeted rooms, 
Richard's attention was attracted to many fine paint- 
ings on the walls. He studied them with beating pulses. 
One life-sized picture called " The Lovers " claimed his 
special attention. As he viewed the encircling arms, he 
yielded his thoughts to the passionate eyes of a woman 
painted so realistically that he almost believed he could 
see her move and breathe. Upon the left wall, scene 
after scene followed; of wood and stream, of rolling 
plains and cragged hills. 

From another room, where the loungers refreshed 
themselves, strains of music came, and a voice, sweet 
and feminine, was singing. Here and there around 
small tables couples sat chatting. Some were sipping 
wine; others feasting — some dull and half senseless; 
others noisy and hilarious. 

And Richard thought: 

" I have spent all my life in this city and never knew 
before that such scenes existed." His face wore an 
approving smile and he wondered why he had never 
entered this " social life," as Faxton termed it. 

Back to the extreme rear of the building the boys 
passed. A draft of air, cold and clammy it seemed to 
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Richard, escaped through the door as it swung open to 
admit them. 

Men stood around idly chatting, and the murmur of 
their voices swept through the room with a sound in- 
distinct and rumbling. 

At the tables sat other men in groups of three, four, 
and five, each one thoughtful and alert. The silence 
between them was unbroken, save an occasional quick, 
abrupt expression from some player to the man on his 
right or left. 

A game that was in progress soon claimed general 
interest. The betting was heavy, and men held their 
breath excitedly. The silence became more intense. 
Shuffle — shuffle — went the cards. Not a movement 
made by the hand of one escaped the eye of the other. 

A circle of faces formed a halo above the players 
and above their heads a fog of smoke drifted near the 
ceiling. 

"Play away! Play away!" The game was fast 
nearing the end. One man was losing hopelessly. The 
other, probably a veteran in the business, spread his 
cards upon the table and the game was won. 

A rumble of voices filtered through the room, and 
various comments followed from the watchers who said 
that if they had held that hand they would have 
" turned the trick." 

The heart of Richard Ryan beat fast at the sight of 
so much cash changing hands. From tables to bar- 
room, and from bar-room back to the tables, Faxton led 
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his friend. At every shake of Richard's hand, a face 
flushed and good-natured appeared, and once a voice 
that was only half intelligible, said: 

"I'm fur you, kid, you and your old man. We can 
lick 'em at the polls an' give 'em four aces for a starter." 

"Ah, a grand man, the judge is, my boy," another 
staggered up and said. "I've known the judge for 
twenty year or more. I knew him when he didn't know 
you, son," and the man went into extravagant praises 
of Judge Gregory while hanging to Ryan with his right 
hand and steadying himself at the bar with his left. 

"Yes, son, one vote for the judge, and if he needs 
more, I'll make it two ! " with a shout ; then he trusted 
to his legs long enough to release his hold and raise two 
extended fingers. " I'll make it three, four, or as m^wiy 
as he wants to beat the damned abolitionists ! " 

"Come!" shouted another, "let's drink to the good 
health of the boy and the judge. Come, young man; 
line up here! This is on me. Here we stand. How 
many? Two — four — six — twelve — twenty-four. 
Twenty- four votes for the judge, and at his word, we'll 
make it a hundred!" 

Then followed another general "whoop-'em up for 
the judge and the boy." The shouting continued, and 
only after twenty-three glasses had been raised before 
as many faces, did the noise cease. Poor Richard! he 
stood confused and undecided, still holding between his 
thumb and finger a schooner that had been thrust into 
his hand. 
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"Drink it, Ryan," whispered Faxton; "don't make 
a fool of yourself and queer the whole business. Every 
man here stands for Gregory. Drink it!" he urged. 
** Every drop in that glass stands for a new vote. Drink 
it, and prove to me that you are no coward but a good 
feUow." 

"Listen, Chub!" broke in the new man, as his face 
flushed and his lips trembled with anger. "I am no 
coward! This is my first glass. It may be my last, 
and it may not be. If he is a coward who hesitates to 
put the devil to his lips, what kind of a man is he who 
drinks to avoid the criticisms of these men standing 
here?" 

" No use of arguing further, Richard. I am direct- 
ing this campaign. I know these fellows as I never 
knew you, and I know what they will say and do. 
Drink it, if you want Judge Gregory elected; if not, 
then scatter it over the floor, and PU wager you that 
every drop you deliberately spill will become an ink-blot 
across the name of Gregory on every ballot." 

Ryan surrendered. He extended his hand toward 
Faxton, saying: 

"Shake, Faxton. This dispute must not affect our 
friendship." With his left hand he raised the glass to 
his lips. He struggled for a moment, then drank — 
struggled and drank to the last drop, as if it were the 
most pleasant tasting portion of the whole glass. 

" There, Faxton, it is finished," he said. " I do not 
know what effect it will have, but if there is any, you 
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watch over me, will you? I don't care much for myself 
now. This might mean my ruin; and in case it does, 
remember, I did it for the judge. I did it that he 
might win!'' 

Again there was a round-up for " the best man Mount 
Auburn ever had." Again and again Richard un- 
willingly lifted the glass to his lips. 

Late that night Richard Ryan staggered out of the 
room leaning on the arm of Faxton. Back through the 
hallways and back through the doors he moved care- 
lessly, sunken and depressed. For a moment only he 
paused near the entrance where there were wine and 
feasting, song and laughter. Wheeling half around 
upon one heel, he reached for the arm of his friend, 
saying: 

"Let's go. Chub; they are for the judge, too. I 
hear them shouting." 






CHAPTER IX 



FOR A woman's GLORT 



RICHARD RYAN was more fortunate in affairs of ^ 

love than in the down-town club rooms. His pri- 
vate account at the bank was just a little on the decline, 
but in the social world his prospects were the most 
promising. 

Since his advent into business, made possible by the 
gift of his uncle, it was whispered that he and Edith 
Gary would wed. In fact, it was the firm belief of 
friends that the time was not far away when wedding 
bells would ring. 

"Richard," Edith Gary reproached gravely, "do 
you realize that it has been two days since you have 
called?'' 

"Two eternities, Edith," he corrected. "You may 
be sure that only urgent business matters could have 
kept me away. But did you care so much?" he added 
feelingly. 

It was a quiet July evening and a breeze was gently 
fanning the lowered blinds. They sat facing each other 
in the Gary parlor. The glow from the shaded lights 
enveloped them, bringing into relief the dark serious 
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face of the young man and the almost perfect beauty 
of the girl. 

" I never reaUzed," the girl answered softly, tenderly, 
^^ when I met you at Hamlin's that in less than two short 
months I was going to care so much." 

"Edith," he said, deliberately drawing his chair 
toward hers, "how wonderful you are! The fairest 
and bei^t in all the world ! " 

A deeper smile came to the lips of the girl. She 
lifted her eyes to his for a moment; then sighing con- 
tentedly, allowed them to wander from his passionate 
gaze. 

She sat with her head inclined on one rounded arm; 
its white gleam shone through the loosened strands of 
her hair that floated with the strokes of her fan. The 
man leaned forward — half lost in the mystery of her 
power — and still nearer until he could breathe the 
sweet perfume from a rose that nestled against her 
bosom. He wondered, nodding his head in answer to 
his thoughts, as he fixed his eyes intently upon her face. 

" I understand, at least, I partly do, the power — the 
surprising grace and loveliness — that made a slave 
of Antony ! " Aloud : " Miss Gary," his voice vibrat- 
ing with passionate conviction, " it was by chance that 
we met that night, and the Goddesses of Fate have 
woven our souls into one identity. One life we'll live — 
one vow has bound us both." He paused and remained 
silent. 

There was something in his heart that told him — the 
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smile upon her face, the blush upon her cheeks — told 
him that her esteem had passed beyond the stage of 
friendship; and that gift, so rare and beautiful — that 
boon most infinitely to be desired — a woman's un- 
feigned love, was his to have and to hold forever. 

"Unfeigned, Richard," she murmured in answer to 
his outspoken thoughts; "yes, unfeigned my love is." 
She turned to him her wonderful eyes ; honest, truthful 
eyes they were. "Your words indeed are^weet to me, 
dear Richard, and I know you are sincere." 

She blushed at her own impulsive words and turned 
her face away to the shadows. She glanced toward the 
open window overlooking the garden. The night air, 
laden with the fragrance of bud and blossom, whispered 
to them, deepening the mystery of love. 

" Why should I not look to you as the grandest and 
best of women? This world is growing more beautiful 
every day because of you. As the poet says : * The stars 
reflect their brightness from your eyes; the sun its 
brilliance from your face; the brooks borrow their 
sweet murmurs from your voice, and the flowers take 
on new beauty at your touch.' I pledge — and why 
should I not swear by all the powers that no one shall 
lure me from your side ? " 

Edith Gary knew a woman's power, and right well 
she planned to use it. In other days, Richard had not 
been particularly attractive to her. But he was now a 
man of some power' and resources, and so she, though 
honest in her intentions, led him on, deeper and deeper. 
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until the boy really felt himself miserable away from 
her. 

George McCall, who frequently came down from his 
home city in the North, had solicited her hand in 
marriage, but she had asked for time to consider. Mr. 
McCall, though considerably older than she, was all 
that a woman could desire in a man. A good " catch," 
wealthy, refined, and there was much to be gained by a 
union with him; yet, deep down in her heart she now 
cared for Richard Ryan. Richard was the man of the 
hour, and she was watching his career. 

But disconcerting rumors came to her from time to 
time concerning Richard's frequenting questionable 
resorts, and the reports, while unverified, caused her 
moments of anxiety. So George McCall, though wholly 
unsuspecting, was held in reserve. 

Richard's uncle had seen little of him outside of office 
hours for the past few weeks, and when they did meet at 
home it was generally at luncheon. The young man 
on such occasions w^uld picture in glowing terms the 
progress he was making aipong the voters down-town. 
The judge in his impetuousness forgot to give warning 
or to inquire about the habits of his nephew and to ask 
what comrades he had chosen. He seemed over-confi- 
dent concerning Richard, as did Helene in her letters 
home. She pointed out the strong possibility of a suc- 
cessful career for Richard and that he was aiming at 
the highest motives in life. 

It was at night in a club room. Richard Ryan and 
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" Chub " Faxton sat watching men play their last card 
and turn away, " staJced,*' or ruined ! 

Ryan's attention was intense. 

" Play ! " came the still small whisper, and the white- 
robed angel shrieked: 

« Not tonight ! Not tonight ! '' 

The face of a woman appeared as if out of the wreath 
of smoke that circled overhead. She smiled and quickly 
vanished, leaving in his heart an inordinate desire to 
possess wealth and power, a palatial, home, and every 
possible luxury, every possible thing of ease and copi- 
fort. He thought: 

" Fm sure I can win tonight, and it will all be for her 
glory and mine." 

His face was flushed and his pulses beat rapidly with 
excitement. 

" Try," came the whisper again. " You may win this 
time. If you lose it will only be the price that all have 
paid. Every dollar lost is an asset in the learning." 

The young man's attitude was noted by a profes- 
sional, who lost no time in extending him an invitation 
to join in a game. 

As Richard played, confused comments of the crowd 
fell upon his ears. 

"See!" ventured one, in a tone just loud enough to 
be heard, "he is making his points right, all right." 

Ryan wondered who they were who complimented him 
so strongly. He played carefully. His mind occa- 
sionally drifted away from the game. Again the face of 
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Edith Gary appeared to him from out of the mist and 
smoke that circled overhead. She smiled and vanished 
as quickly as she came. Richard's soul was on fire. 

" I'll raise you a hundred, sir," he bantered. 

The man sitting at his front smiled and covered the 
stakes. "Play away! Play away!" 

" He's the most clever amateur I have ever played," 
the professional confessed. 

Around the table the crowd pressed closely. Not a 
word came from the players' lips; both were sober, 
alert and thoughtful. 

"You are holding high cards this time, Richard," 
whispered Faxton. "Raise him a hundred — play him 
hard for you cannot lose." 

" I'll raise you another hundred, sir ! " 

The professional shook his head. 

"The game is yours, Richard!" It was the voice 
of Faxton again. "You've won! You've won!" 

The professional admitted his loss, and touching a 
match to his cigar, said with much unconcern. 

" You are a clever boy, my friend. You're no novice. 
I'll play you again if you'll raise the stakes ten times 
the amount?" 

Ryan shook his head. 

" I must go now." 

Faxton pushed him back into the chair. 

" Coward ! '* he hissed. 

Ryan resented the accusation. "See here, Faxton, 
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youVe told me that before, and here you are again 
repeating it in my ears ! '* 

"Then show us. Bluff him or play him — make it 
high stakes and prove to us you are game," came the 
demand of Faxton. 

There, before that beer-stained table, surrounded by 
a degenerate type of men and boys barely out of their 
'teens, the Apgel of Purity and the Angel of Crime en- 
gaged in a mortal combat. 

"I havenH the money," confessed Ryan. 

"Then that ends it," the professional said, as he 
arose to go. 

"Wait!" came Faxton's voice to the stranger. To 
Ryan he whispered: "Write a check." 

" I haven't enough to my credit." 

"Your firm has?" 

" Yes ! " 

"Then draw on the company. Win his money and 
pay the firm back what you owe." 

He waited for an answer. Richard shook his head 
again. 

" I knew you were a coward ! " hissed Faxton, as he 
roughly put his hand to Richard's shoulder and shoved 
him back contemptuously. 

" No ! A coward's blood does not flow in these veins 
of mine ! Get me the money, Faxton, I'll play him ! " 

And the black-robed Angel of Crime cried out: 

" Ha ! Ha ! I've won ! He's mine ! He's mine ! " 
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That night, Richard Ryan strolled home a beaten, 
cringing man — fearful that his dual life would soon be 
exposed. He had illegally squandered his firm's money, 
and there were no prospects of returning the funds soon. 



CHAPTER X 

THE FIRST AWAKENING 

TT was early morning in mid -summer. Helene 
-*• Gregory, walking in the garden for exercise, gath- 
ered a few choice buds and flowers and twining them 
together fastened the bouquet upon her bosom where 
she could look down with admiring eyes and breathe 
their fragrance. 

Kenneth Greene was coming to town that morning, 
and it was to be their last day together. Her vacation 
over, Helene was to return to Mount Auburn. Char- 
lotte was preparing to attend court that week in the 
interest of her suit against Mr. Allison, which caused 
Helene to cancel her plans for the future and to an- 
nouncie her intention of returning home. 

The frequency of Greene's visits to the Springs and 
the fact that he always sought Miss Gregory's com- 
panionship while there, caused friendly and unfriendly 
comments concerning the inroads the once barefooted 
smith was making upon the young lady's affections. 
Some said: 

** He is a boy of the highest cast and will work his 
way to the higher levels, and this girl will urge him on 
to great achievements." 
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Others observed that the coming of the " idle rich " 
to the Springs would work, havoc among the younger 
set in town as well as in the country and smaller vil- 
lages nearby. 

A few who lived out in the rural districts grumbled 
continually. Dissatisfied ones said that farm life was 
a drudgery and offered nothing beyond mere slavery; 
that it was work from morning until night with no 
place to go and nothing to see — nothing to wear to 
church, like the city folks have — nothing but homespim 
suits. As farmer Brown said to " Widder Jones," who 
kept a dairy out south of town: 

"Our boys are getting it into their heads to have 
store-boughten clothes like that college dude of 
Greene's.'* 

"Yes, my boy had that 'ere very same notion in his 
head, too, but you bet I wum't long in telling him he 
wurn't of age yet, and that I was boss of this here 
ranch," said the " Widder," " and let me tell you some- 
thing," she continued, "that there boy of Greene's 
needn't think he's the only one about these hills since 
he's got an edication and wears store-boughten clothes 
and all o' that." 

"Well, that's 'cause he goes with that gal from the 
city now. She's right peart sort of a gal, too, but I 
allow that's about all. And as for the boy, he never 
has been much help about his dad's place, nohow. 
Always readin' books when he ought to be workin' in 
the shop, and when he goes choppin' in the woods, gen- 
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erally puts in his time makin' speeches to the trees and 
the like," was the farmer's version. 

"Well, I told my Bess — you know he used to look 
up to her, didn't you? — that he was good riddance 
and for her not to worry ; that she could do a dog-gone 
sight better then that city miss was doing. Guess no 
one noticed her much whare she came from, so's she's 
here to pester around. I'll tell you. Brother Brown, 
if that there girl bothers around much in these hills, 
I'll tell her somethin' that'll 'sprise her. I seen Kenneth 
Greene when he didn't have a shoe the whole year 
around — not even in the winter time. It is a fact, 
Brother Brown, I've seen that boy stand out in the 
snow barefooted, a choppin' wood to put on the fire. 
Now I seen that, and I know that his dad didn't have 
the money to buy a pair with, either. Wonder what 
that miss would sav if I told her that? " 

The "Widder Jones" reached for the lash of her 
cow's tail, which, while brushing away at the flies, was 
constantly switching her in the face, and placing the 
bushy portion between her teeth, began to milk vigor- 
ously. The farmer muttered something about the 
weather being favorable for crops and sauntered off 
down toward the field where ** Bill," the hired man, was 
at work. 

But outside of a little pain in the heart of some 
jealous mother, the town and country folks in general 
favored the city girl and her country beau. 

Farmer Brown was about right in his estimate of 
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Greene chopping in the woods or even tilling the soil, 
and one man said: 

" The boy's a purty smart sort of a chap in the shop 
or with his books, but he doesn't amount to nothin' 
planting com, weedin' and cuttin' sprouts and all of 
that, 'cause he's always got his mind mixed up with 
something that happened back yonder, years ago, or is 
always talkin' about what the gov'ment ought to do, 
and all them things what don't concern a farmer 
nohow." 

Jasper Smith remarked one day to Ike DeBord, 
while they were sitting in front of a store in Spencer : 

"Politics and such stuff don't have a blamed thing 
to do with us farmers. It won't mix at all with plantin' 
corn, sowing wheat, and the like. Let them lawyers 
in Washin'ton what holds office talk to some one else 
'sides us farmers. For myself, I don't want 'em. Just 
'aint the time to listen to 'em — no use anyhow, 'cause 
I always vote straight, and I allow I'm 'bout as right 
as them what's all time preachin' and readin,' and I 
haven't looked at a paper near on to twenty year. 
Well, as for that boy of Greene's," Smith resumed after 
taking a large chew of DeBord's "long green," "I 
guess he's goin' to be one of them fellows what gets his 
name in the paper." 

"I haven't much to say against him," DeBord 
reasoned, as he returned the "long green" to his 
trousers pocket, "'cause he's a purty good sort of a 
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chap, after all, but can't say he'll be as good a man as 
his old dad is." 

On this particular morning Kenneth Greene joined 
Miss Gregory at the Ross resiilence. The two had 
planned on an outing down at the lake, and when Char- 
lotte offered them a small basket filled with dainty eat- 
ables, which she had thoughtfully prepared, the two- set 
off for the lake by the way of the old road leading down 
the valley. 

As Miss Gregory and Greene strolled along they 
occasionally met an incoming country boy or man, who 
would doff his hat in a clumsy, old-fashioned way and 
greet them with a smile, and a " Howdy, Ken ! Howdy, 
Miss ! " 

Others rode on enviously but with a spirit of "good 
luck to you, old boy." 

The morning was fresh and cool; the dew had van- 
ished at the first touch of the sun's rays, leaving the 
flowers and ground-plants supplied with new life. 

As the two wandered along in a leisurely manner. 
Miss Gregory said: 

"Is not this the grandest place in all the world? It 
is here that people come to seek peace. I know that 
sorrow fills this beautiful world, but peace, sweet peace, 
is found only in places like this." 

" Yes, it's a wonderful old valley," he assented medi- 
ta,tively, "but I wonder why I never realized its 
grandeur until you came. I have roamed these hills 
and valleys all my life like a soul asleep. I've thought 
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more about my books and work in the shop at home 
than I have about the beauties of nature. I have often 
chafed at the bonds that held me here, but now — I do 
not believe I shall ever want to leave.*' 

"And I must go away tomorrow," the girl remarked 
tentatively ; " perhaps — we shall never meet again ! " 

He grasped her arm, and the look in his eyes drove 
all thoughts of teasing him from her mind. 

"I didn't think you would be going away so sud- 
denly ! " he said glumly. 

" So suddenly? Have I not stayed beyond my time? " 

"I don't know," he responded miserably. "But I 
know it is going to be mighty lonesome around here ' 
without you!" 

"Perhaps I shall return — sometime. But should I 
not. Mount Auburn is not so far away." 

They strolled on in silence for several moments. The 
young man's face was sober and thoughtful ; the girl's 
hopeful and slightly triumphant. When seated on a 
bench by the beach, she began earnestly : 

"Mr. Greene, have you made any definite plans for 
the future?" 

" None. I have been too contented with the present." 

"Yes, it is pleasant to beguile one's hours in this 
restful place, but duty calls. The world calls you, 
Mr. Greene, and you should go ! " 

"Let me hear your suggestions. What shall I do?" 

" I wish — I hope some day it will be Kenneth Greene, 
Statesman ! " 
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" Statesman ? It sounds well but I fear it is imp — " 

" Kenneth ! *' A look from her soft, brown eyes drove 
all protest out of his mind. 

"I stand corrected — there is no such word. Go on 
with your suggestions. I am eager to hear them.'* 

He listened attentively while she painted a picture—^ 
a picture of a battle, not with guns and swords, not 
with the dead and dying strewn around, but with good 
deeds and powerful shafts hurled by fearless men 
against the foes of law and order. She asked: 

"What are you going to do for yourself? What 
are you going to do for the people in general? Will 
you stand in the eyes of the world as you do in mine — 
a man?'* 

" I'll stand as a man ! " he replied firmly. 

"Pm urging for quality in man," she said. "Just 
beyond these hills — just beyond this valley — are 
many intellectual giants. Go and become a man like 
them, will you?" 

" Miss Gregory," he said with excitement in his voice, 
"twenty-six years I've lived here among these hills. 
Since my boyhood I've only dreamed of great things 
others have done — never thought of what I might do 
save to offer simple praise. But at this call of yours 
comes something irresistible — a force that prompts me 
to do all that you have asked of me ! " 

While he spoke, she wondered at the earnest tone of 
his voice; his masterful face; his eyes gleaming under 
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a noble brow ; his lips firm, and his whole being impelling 
with an atmosphere of courage and decision. 

"Mr. Greene, I am going to invite you to Mount 
Auburn to become a citizen. I am sure our city would 
be a good field for your endeavors. At least, you might 
visit my parents and me. My father no doubt could 
advise you." 

"To receive the advice of your father in whom the 
people have infinite faith, would no doubt be a boon to 
my project. To visit at your home," he went on while 
a proud flush suffused his forehead, "would afford me 
the greatest of pleasure and delight, but the ways of 
us country people are so different from those of the city. 
A blacksmith from the hills might be embarrassing in a 
parlor." 

" More likely to be interesting," she parried. » 

" Possibly I could learn," he said hopefully. 
" Mr. Greene, you must have full confidence in your- 
self. It is quite possible for you with your energy and 
strength of character to fight your way through every 
obstacle that thwarts you." 

All day long until the sun was low and the air grew 
cooler, this man and woman talked. They were un- 
mindful that the birds had hushed their songs ; that the 
bat on nimble wings darted around and around in quest 
of prey. And as they walked homeward, Kenneth 
Greene admitted that he was ready to strive — to fight 
for attainment and recognition in the new world which 
she said lay "just beyond these hills." 
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And when he took his leave that evening, he held out 
his hand to say good-bye. 

" Thank you for your interest in me, Miss Gregory. 
The hope and trust you've placed in me will — " 

He hesitated. He saw a mist gather in her uplifted 
eyes. Raising her hand, he pressed it reverently to his 
lips and continued: 

" — be the strength by which I'll climb!*' Then he 
rode away into the night. 



CHAPTER XI 

MAINLY ABOUT THE HILI.-FEOFI.B 

npHE first evening after Helene Gregory returned 
-^ from Greenwich Springs, she sat reciting to her 
father and mother interesting events of her three 
months' visit. 

" Just think, mother, I have been away from home a 
long, long time, but I did not feel lonesome. Every- 
body was so jolly and the place so delightful that I 
never tired of staying. Then Charlotte was such a 
splendid chaperon, but, poor woman, she did not feel at 
liberty to accompany us on all our excursions, as it 
might injure her case against Mr. — " she paused, 
abruptly. She remembered that she was touching upon 
a matter that would come up for her father's decision 
in court that week. She glanced up just as the Judge 
turned to his paper and she wondered if he had over- 
heard her remark. 

" — Oh, I had no time to become dismal," she empha- 
sized with a shake of her head, feeling that she should 
exercise more caution, particularly in reference to 
Charlotte. 

^^ I suppose it was the people in general and no one in 
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particular that made it all so interesting for you, 
Helene? " inquired her mother with a tentative smile. 

" There was one young man in whom I was interested 
and ambitious for," confided Helene. " I believe he has 
the ability to become a statesman. He's an unassuming, 
unpretentious kind of a person, yet when he is aroused, 
has the daring and fearlessness to combat any obstacle 
that confronts him." 

While the girl was speaking her eyes grew so bril- 
liant, her manner so enthusiastic, that the mother 
guessed that a deeper attachment than mere friendship 
existed between her daughter and the young man. 
Lowering her voice, she said: 

" So he came as the dawn ! " 

"Yes, as the dawn," Helene admitted, "but the 
manner of his coming was not in accordance with my 
expectations. He came shoeless — hatless — his sleeves 
rolled up — his collar open, and his face stained with 
grease and smut." 

So the evening wore on. Mr. Gregory at times 
feigned indifference. He adjusted his glasses and pro- 
ceeded to read the Evening NewSy but each time he found 
himself listening to the girl's story of the events that 
had occurred during her many trips out into the 
country. 

Of course, since she had introduced the name of Ken- 
neth Greene, the haunted church and the ghost they had 
found, came in for a second and even a third telling — 
that was the most thrilling part of all. During the 
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course of conversation it was significant that the young 
man's name dominated the narration of nearly every 
adventure. The repeated mention of the name called 
forth an occasional laugh from the Judge. Then 
Helene would change the conversation to something 
else for a time, only to again bring her friend into 
prominence, and the Judge would glance over his glasses 
in a teasing way. 

"Well I don't care, he is at least noble-hearted and 
ambitious,^' the girl remarked in defense of what she had 
said, " and a daring fellow who would fight a Hercules, 
and yet, he would not dispute the rights of a worm. 
He has promised to visit us, sometime, and I hope you 
both will encourage him as he is anxious to become some- 
body above the ordinary.'' 

"My dear," the mother spoke, "the characteristics 
you speak of are rare. I know the environment of a 
city does not favor such qualities as the country does, 
and for that reason, I am inclined to believe that those 
who are reared in rural communities have the advantage. 
He may be all you claim. However, time alone can tell. 
Some one has said that. 

Like the searchers in the night. 
We must wait for mam* to bring the light! 

" It is morning, now, mother," Helene said, " it is the 
dawn," and she raised her lips for the accustomed kiss. 
Helene finally forgot her vacation stories and entered 
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into a short discussion with her parents as to the 
probable effect ^Hhe little start," the Judge called it, 
would have on Richard's future. 

"He'll make good," was the girl's parting remark 
as she hurried away to finish unpacking her baggage. 

She stood in her room amidst a scene of delightful 
confusion. A trunk stood open ; bed, chairs, and couches 
held a bewildering array of dainty lingerie and of wraps 
in shimmering satin and gauzy lace. 

As she mused over her jewels and other pretty con- 
ceits, they seemed to carry her back through the past, 
and an expression of satisfaction dominated her counte- 
nance. Her auburn hair fell about her face in charming 
disarray, accentuating the whiteness of her complexion ; 
her brown eyes were lustrous, and a bunch of violets 
fastened at her belt perfumed the room. 

Richard Ryan, who had just returned from town, 
passed into the hall and stood by the open door admiring 
the pretty scene within. 

Helene came forward with a cry of delight. 

"Oh, Richard! I have been waiting to see you. 
Come on in, and here, take this chair ! " 

With a graceful sweep of her hands she emptied a 
rose brocaded rocker of its burden of feminine trappings 
and offered it to the young man. 

"Daddy has just told me all about how well you are 
getting on in the business, and I want to congratulate 
you, you lucky boy ! " 
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Richard smiled and entered. Disregarding the girl's 
effusions, he queried succinctly: 

" Been having a good time, Helene? " 

"Yes, Richard, and I know you will enjoy my telling 
you about it.'* 

After accepting a seat, the young man with much 
concern noted the tumbled array of things about the 
room. 

"Make yourself comfortable, Richard. I expected 
to see you looking differently. Beneath those smiles I 
can detect a worried look that you try to conceal. Is it 
because you are working really hard?" she questioned. 
" Oh, well," she went on, " you should take the time off 
and spend a few weeks in Greenwich, too." 

He arose and, leaning out of a window, looked out into 
the eastern sky. 

" See," he said, " it's getting dark in Greenwich, now. 
I don't believe I could ever enjoy myself so long down 
there. The people have no great lights as we do here. 
No crowds — no noise — nothing to remind one of a 
city. Really, weren't you lonesome?" 

" Not in the least. I enjoyed an entirely new experi- 
ence among the people whom I met in the hills. You 
have seen them while on your trip down there, but you 
have no idea what they are like. They are chivalrous, 
hospitable, and just as sociable as the story-books have 
pictured them. And then there was so much to look 
forward to. Every day brought something new and 
interesting." 
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" You always see the sunny side of life, Helene. My 
nature is not so. While the greatest of all good fortune 
did come, overwhelming me with gratitude to Uncle 
David, it has brought responsibilities — many of them 
grave ones.'' 

"The responsibilities which you have in mind, 
Richard, always bring out the man in man. Daddy 
has great faith in you, we all have for that matter, and 
I feel certain that you can turn your luck to good 
account.'* 

" Yes," he said, with sudden enthusiasm, " I am going 
to succeed. And to show your father how grateful I 
am to him, I am campaigning for his re-election. For 
some time past I have been busy interviewing every man 
— every voter. I have asked every business man, from 
his point of view, and the laboring man from his view 
of the bread and butter side of the question, to vote for 
the one who has stood for the greatest good to the 
greatest number." He lifted his face, transfigured by 
hope and a new resolve, and, when he spoke, his voice 
was keen and convincing. 

"Oh; Richard, you are a true Gregory," she said, 
with an approving nod of her head, "all except in 
name. I know daddy could not have made a better 
investment than he did when he placed you in such a 
position of trust. And you are going to repay him in 
something that he will value more than gold — something 
that he will appreciate more from you than any other 
person." 
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"Yes, Helene," said Richard, as another wave of 
enthusiasm swept over him, " I have mapped out a plan 
and have it well under way, and let me tell you, the man 
who defeats the Judge will have to get down to plain 
vote-buying, and at a high price, too. I have some of 
the best workers and some of the most influential men 
in the town on the Judge's side. They are lined up 
into a solid wall of fearless, fighting, Gregoryites that 
no force can batter down ! " 

Helene marveled at her cousin's enthusiasm. 

"Good for you," she cried, "you are worthy of all 
daddy has done for you. And to show you how much I 
appreciate what you are doing for him, I am going to 
have you visit the Springs and make you acquainted 
with some of the young ladies I know, and possibly you 
can find one willing to vote for you without a single 
scratch on the ballot." 

Richard laughed. 

"If you do, what do you suppose Edith Gary will 
think of your scheming?" he asked. "Possibly she 
has first claim." 

" Edith Gary, Richard ? " she asked, pouting. 

" Certainly ! " 

"Oh, Richard," she pleaded, "get her out of your 
heart and mind. I grant she is beautiful, gay, and — 
yes, fascinating, but I don't believe she is suited to 
you." 

Richard hung his head for a moment, thoughtfully. 

"What have you against Miss Gary?" he asked. 
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Nothing. Nothing in particular. Though I know 
she has only tolerated you when other company was not 
available. You are wasting your time. There is that 
family friend, Mr. McCall from the North, who is overly 
attentive to her — spends money excessively when in her 
company, so what chance have you?" 

The young man pondered seriously. 

" Forgive me, dear Richard, if the truth hurts. Pos- 
sibly she has slighted you again, which accounts for 
that care-worn look I have been observing. Are my 
conclusions right? '* 

Still the young man did not answer, and the girl 
continued : 

" She used to call you the * orphan.' Of course she 
may not do so now, as your present standing in the 
business world would make you a close second to Mr. 
McCall. For my part, I should not care for any one 
who would not offer me a smile when I was struggling 
along the lower levels. When one's star is in the 
ascendency, everybody smiles — everybody wants to 
shake hands. Listen, Richard, lift your eyes a little 
higher. The sunshine lights the mountain-tops first." 



CHAPTER XII 

THE PLOTTERS 
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^UD " BRADLEY, the big political boss of Mount 

-*■ Auburn, was called one evening into the law 
offices of Lewis and Templeton, prominent attorneys. 

" Mr. Bradley," Mr. Lewis, the senior member of the 
firm began after the two were seated in the latter's 
private study, " I have a proposition to make to you — 
something that requires tact, level-headedness, and a 
fearless heart. In fact, only a man of such character- 
istics will do for our needs. A man who will pledge his 
honor to keep our secret is the man we want. 

"These walls have no ears, neither have they eyes,'* 
he assured Br«idley, as the latter cautiously took a view 
of the surroundings. 

" Here, have a cigar, and I will explain." Producing 
a box from an upper drawer in his desk, the attorney 
held it out to Bradley. 

"This is a gift from a friend of mine in the West 
Indies ; his private brand, too. They are for my friends 
and business confidants only. Well, naturally, I sup- 
pose you want to make all the money you can — of 
course you do. Why should I ask such a question? " 
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The attorney held a lighted match to Bradley's cigar. 
After he had blown several rings of smoke toward the 
ceiling, the latter remarked: 

^^A good, cool smoke, indeed," and, sitting back in 
the chair comfortably, he asked: "Now Lewis, what 
did you say about making money? " 

" It is this, Bradley. Possibly you are familiar with 
the facts relating to the divorce suit that Edward Alli- 
son's wife has filed against him, asking for an unrea- 
sonable division of all his property and interest in his 
company's holdings. Now Mr. Allison has employed 
our firm to conduct his side of the case, and we are 
going to contest the suit bitterly. We have taken 
the depositions of some witnesses who are expected to 
testify and have reluctantly come to the conclusion that 
the trial might result in favor of the woman.. Now 
during the past few months this woman has been playing 
a mighty fine hand. To increase her sympathy and 
favor in the eyes of the court, she has been entertaining 
the daughter of Judge Gregory in her home at Green- 
wich Springs. There is no doubt as to her well laid 
plans. Naturally, the Judge's daughter, who is a friend 
and an old schoolmate of Mrs. Allison's, feels very sym- 
pathetic, and it's well beyond a conclusion that she will 
now, after hearing the plaintiff's story of Allison's 
treatment, use her influence with her father. 

" Mrs. Allison is in town now, and the girl has come 
home. Maybe the girl has already made overtures to 
her father, and maybe she hasn't, but we are not going 
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to take chances. We do not say that Mrs. Allison's 
claims are unworthy, as we have been instructed to offer 
settlements which are liberal. However, we do not pro- 
pose that our client shall be hauled into court and be 
made to pay unreasonable demands. This is what we 
want: We want your influence — -your assistance. Mr. 
Allison is rich, and is despised by some because of that. 
But there's no reason why he shouldn't be given his 
rights. I am sure — " 

"Just what do you want me to do, Lewis?" Tud 
Bradley interrupted, his manner indicating impatience. 
"Tell me what you want me to do, and then do your 
explaining while I think it over." 

The attorney laid aside his cigar and squared himself 
in his easy chair as if he intended to enter a lengthy 
explanation. 

" This case goes to trial tomorrow," he said, lowering 
his voice, "and we want you to influence the court in 
Allison's behalf." 

For a moment Bradley thought seriously. He knew 
he was a power and that the attorney had recognized 
him as such. Hitherto, he had always been able to 
grasp and determine a point quickly, but in this matter, 
an immediate decision was not forthcoming. He meant 
to lend Lewis his strength — his influence, if a way was 
found to apply it. Bradley knew how to keep the 
friends he had won, and they were many. Men in every 
walk of life, for that matter, received the shake of his 
hand. The lame, the hungry, and unfortunate, all 
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knew that within Bradley's bosom beat a sympathetic 
heart. The tramp, worn and weary, had only to appeal 
to Tud, and another believer in Bradleyism was enrolled. 
The criminal behind the bars was given a chance when- 
ever Bradley said : " Let him go, there's much good in 
him yet." Bradley was never slow in asking favors, 
neither was he slow in granting them, but he admitted 
he didn't know how to safely grant this one favor to 
" influence the court." 

"Lewis," he said, after a lengthy pause, "Judge 
Gregory cannot be bought for any price. I am sure I 
would not dare to offer him a bribe. In fact," he went 
on, " it would be placing myself in jeopardy to approach 
him openly in the interests of Allison. The Judge is 
strictly honest and fair, and I do not believe his daughter 
could influence him, neither do I believe she would stoop 
so low even at the instigation of her most intimate friend 
as to create a prejudice if she could. We men, Lewis," 
Bradley continued, shaking his head slowly, " would do 
anything, high or low, for gain, but as for the women — 
they are about all that's left of humanity that's good 
and pure ! " 

The attorney lowered his head under the gaze of 
Bradley and sighed at the rebuke. After a moment 
Bradley said : 

"Lewis, I must admit that the proposition will be a 
very difficult one to put over when dealing with men of 
Gregory's character." 

"Wc do not desire to bribe the court nor have you 
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attempt it," Lewis explained. "The plain letter of 
the law is not always just and should not be carried out 
when the benefit exceeds the wrong. Edward Allison's 
Company, of which he is the head, is one of the main 
arteries that keeps this town alive. The>ich man draws 
fire from every known political and social source. If 
he practices philanthrophy, he is ^making a show,' and 
he is * worldly and miserly,' if he don't. If he advocates 
certain legislation, they say it is ^self interest,' and if 
he defends his character, he is ^ buying immunity.' So 
you see, Bradley, the position of a man like Allison 
should be seriously considered by the court when sum- 
ming up the evidence that Mrs. Allison is likely to offer." 

Bradley sighed. 

"At present I have no idea how to proceed, I am 
not sure that Judge Gregory could be influenced even if 
he knew that following out the letter of the law would 
work an injustice to Mr. Allison. The Judge has al- 
ways maintained that *law to be effective must be 
respected, regardless of whom it affects.' " 

" But something must be done, Bradley," argued the 
attorney, gmwing restless. 

" Lewis," Bradley spoke after another short silence, 
"I am going to take this matter under advisement to- 
night, and in the morning I will report my decision. 
Should I find a way, remember my price will be com- 
mensurate with the good work I do." Then he said, 
" good-bye," and passed down the stairs to the street. 

The attorney found much hope in Bradley's words. 
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and early on the following morning came down to the 
office to await the boss's verdict. 

"Good morning, Mr. Bradley," the lawyer said 
cheerily, extending his hand for a shake, after which 
he offered the politician a chair. 

"No, no,'* Bradley said with a wave of his hand, 
"I've decided that something might be done — at least 
I shall try." 

**Yes, by all means you must," came the quick re- 
sponse, offering a chair again. "I knew you'd find a 
way." 

" I haven't the time for chairs and cushions now. It 
is business with me from now on. I want you to make 
the race for the judgeship against Gregory!" The 
politician pointed his finger directly into the face of 
the attorney, who settled back in his chair with a sur- 
prised look. Bradley continued without giving him 
time to reply. 

"I want you to announce now — today, that you are 
a candidate for the circuit bench, subject to the nominat- 
ing convention which meets next Monday." 

The attorney, recovering from his surprise, laughed. 
"Nonsense, Bradley, what has my running for office 
to do with this case in court? " 

" Everything ! Will you make the announcement, as 
I say?" he asked, pointedly. 

"I — well, really I have no desire for the office. If 
we win this case, Allison has promised me the position 
of general attorney for his company. The salary will 
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be much larger than that of a judge. In fact, it will 
be double Gregory's salary." 

^^ Because of that promise, so much the greater the 
reason why I want you to make the announcement. 
Such a declaration of your intentions might win you 
this case of Allison's, if the Judge can be made to 
understand that your appointment to the attorneyship 
hinges on the disposition he makes of the case. If 
Allison wins, you will be appointed; that would neces- 
sitate your withdrawal from the race, leaving the field 
clear for the Judge. Do you understand me ? " 

" Perfectly, sir. Suppose I lose this case ? " 

" Then make the race for the judgeship." 

" Suppose I lose the nomination? " 

"Nonsense," Bradley answered, excitedly. "If you 
lose this case of Allison's, I'll see that you get the 
nomination. If you win this suit, I'll throw the nomina- 
tion to Gregory." 

"Suppose I should be defeated at the polls?" the 
lawyer further asked. 

" Impossible ! Nothing of the kind likely to happen. 
The nomination is equivalent to election, for I can 
pledge you the support of every voter in my party." 

For a moment the attorney drummed his fingers on 
the edge of the desk. 

"I think I fully understand your plan — the strat- 
agem that necessitates my opposing Judge Gregory." 

" Sure you do. Judge Gregory must be made to 
understand that only when the company calls you to 
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act as its attorney will you withdraw from the race, and 
that withdrawal depends on a favorable decision for 
Mr. AUison." 

Lewis made no immediate reply. The drum of his 
fingers beating a rapid tattoo upon the desk was the 
only sound that broke the stillness of that dramatic 
moment — a moment when decision hung in a balance — 
when success and failure alike awaited the affirmative 
nod or the negative shake of the head. 

" Yes,'* came Lewis' decisive answer. He arose from 
his chair, his eyes flashing, his manner excited. ^^My 
announcement will go to the press today, and if I lose 
for Allison, I'll win from Gregory!" 

When Bradley went his way that morning, he felt 
fully assured that when the Evening News came out an- 
nouncing James A. Lewis for the judgeship, something 
would develop quickly along the lines he had planned. 

That evening after court hours, Bradley met the 
Judge in the cor rider just outside his chambers. The 
politician's manner indicated important business pres- 
sure when he shook the hand of the Judge hurriedly, and 
attempted to pass on. 

But Judge Gregory stopped him. 

" I haven't the time to talk to you now, Judge," he 
said, looking at his watch. 

"Then I must see you tonight, Bradley. Or in the 
morning sure," the Judge added, when the "boss" 
shook his head. 

"No, not before the noon recess tomorrow, Judge. 
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That will be the only hour I can call my own for the 
next week to come." 

"Then at noon tomorrow, sure," Judge Gregory 
repeated twice over as he followed the politician half 
way down the stairs. 

Bradley answered with a wave of his hand and a nod 
of his head, chuckling as he went. 

" Let him ponder over the matter tonight and tomor- 
row morning. It will produce a mellow effect on his 
mind by that time, I dare say," and the chuckle grew 
into a triumphant laugh. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE CUBSE 

^ I ^HE woman's plea is denied," the judge ruled, and 
-■• on an open record he wrote the verdict down. 

The scene in the court-room that afternoon was 
intense and dramatic. The defeated woman, Charlotte 
Allison, who had instituted the suit against her husband 
for legal separation and maintenance, arose to her feet. 
At first it seemed that she did not understand the mean- 
ing of the judge's verdict, or the words he used in 
defense of his act. 

The Court had said, addressing the attorneys : 

"Gentlemen: Our highest court has decided here- 
tofore that a trial court has the authority to judge what 
is, and what is not, competent testimony. In this exer- 
cise of right and power, my opinion is, that in this 
particular case the evidence does not warrant any 
further consideration. The testimony offered by the 
plaintiff's attorney is, as I view it, not sufficient to 
constitute a cause for action. The issues presented 
seem so trivial in character, that I wonder why the 
principals have not resorted to arbitration instead of 
bringing their differences into court. Therefore, in 

lis 
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support of a just duty, I must stop proceedings, and 
rule — the woman's plea is denied." 

Rising to her feet, the woman stood tensely silent. 
At last it seemed she understood that she had lost. Her 
face grew hard and anger inflamed her eyes. Her frame 
shook and she reeled forward grasping a banister for 
support. It was a struggle for self-control. Her pas- 
sions overpowered her and the storm broke quickly, 
furious and unrelenting. 

"Your Honor," she began in a brisk voice that in- 
creased in its intensity as she proceeded, "you have 
decided this case, but it was not according to the testi- 
mony of witnesses, the usage of the present day. The 
evidence I have offered was sufficient to satisfy any man 
that my claims were just. Your opinion i? not — and 
cannot be the prompting of an upright conscience. As 
true as Heaven above," she almost screamed, lifting her 
hand upward, her face wreathed in tragic brooding, " I 
am the victim of some circumstance controlled by men — 
men who admit of no law save the law of greed — that 
oppresses — that maligns — that even kills! By your 
act you have branded every utterance of my tongue — 
the utterance of my friends, as pure falsehoods. You 
have tried to take from me my good name, but let the 
people judge me, and not you. Judge Gregory. Let 
them say," she cried more furiously, sweeping her hand 
from the extreme right to the left, "whether a cup of 
sorrow shall be placed to your corrupted lips until your 
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heart Is purged of its stain and your face of the shame 
upon it!" 

The pen with which Judge Gregory wrote' his verdict 
had slipped from his fingers. His face was pale and 
bloodless, his lips mute and unreplying. His head had 
sunk slowly down upon his bosom like one in deep re- 
morse while the woman stormed on : 

"Curse you, Judge Gregory! Curse you! Others 
after me shall curse you ! " 

She reeled backward, her eyes flaming like pits of 
fire. The curves of her lips drew into hard lines, and 
with her hands extended above her head she toppled over 
limp and senseless across a counsel table. 

Instantly friends rushed to her aid. From their lips 
came low murmurs — from the lips of those who stood 
in the rear came censuring hisses and rumbling, angry 
voices. The countenances of men grew flushed ; puzzled 
and questioning looks spread over the faces of women. 

Men had risen to their feet; some climbed on the 
backs of benches, straining every muscle for a better 
view. In the aisles they crowded, shoved and craned 
their necks excitedly, eager to get a glimpse of the 
woman who had dared to defy the highest known power 
in the county — a judge of the circuit court. 

During the scene Judge Gregory did not lift his head, 
neither did he attempt to restore order, but sat like one 
unmindful that down below, lying half across a counsel 
table was a convulsive, frantic form, the embodiment of 
all that was revengeful, mad, and defiant. 
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It was at the hour of noon preceding this scene in 
court that "Tud" Bradley found the Judge in his 
chambers, waiting. He shook the hand of " his honor " 
in a lingering, warm-hearted manner. A pair of coal- 
black eyes looked down into the upturned face of the 
Judge. The former smiled as he spoke a few compli- 
mentary words as a matter of courtesy; then he was 
ready for business. 

" Bradley, the Evening News reports the name of 
James A. Lewis as a candidate for the bench against me. 
Have you read it?" 

" Sure I haVe. But he's not against you. Judge. 
You are not in the running, are you? " seriously. 

" I am. Is it news to you, Bradley, to know I am a 
candidate to succeed myself?" 

"It is news, yes! I knew during the early spring 
that such was your intention, but as you did not come 
to me as you usually do, I drew conclusions that you 
were out of the running ; so did everybody else." 

" For a time I was ; until the party insisted that I 
should head the ticket. You seem to be in the dark 
about it all. I wondered why you hadn't sent me your 
best wishes. You were always among the first." 

Bradley made no reply. He was too busy thinking. 
He was studying the maneuvering mind of Gregory, and 
so allowed him to go on. 

" Yes, I have no doubt as to the outcome," the latter 
said in a leisurely way, at the same time wondering at 
Bradley's meditative mood. " I have a clear record, and 
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no man in my party or out of it can point to a single act 
of mine that was not an act of simple justice. Why 
don't you express yourself, Bradley?" the Judge added 
with a rising voice, "do you oppose me?" 

"God knows better than that, Gregory, and Ao do 
you ! " retorted the boss, as he grasped the arm of the 
Judge roughly, seemingly unconscious that he was a bit 
rude. Sighing, he dropped his head. It was a trap 
set for the Judge, and it worked well. 

"Come! Come! Bradley, confess. You know you 
stand opposed to me? You might as well — " 

Then came an intense moment. Bradley had risen 
from his chair quickly. His eyes beat down sternly 
into the inquiring ones lifted before him, and he hissed : 

"Judge Gregory, no one ever before has dared to 
dispute my word, and I'll not allow you to do it. I 
repeat — you know better!" The index finger of the 
politician shook reprovingly in the face of Gregory. 
" But I will confess one thing — I have made a blunder." 

The Judge straightened up. 

"I did not know you would be a candidate, so I 
pledged my support to another." 

"To Lewis?" 

" Yes." 

It was first blood for Bradley. Gregory dropped 
his eyes to the desk and for a moment fumbled with some 
letters which lay near. 

Tud Bradley's chin rested dejectedly upon his bosom, 
but from beneath heavy lashes his eyes gleamed fiercely 
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down upon the man before him. It was only a moment 
thus, then the Judge spoke : 

" Without your support I might count myself in the 
doubtful column so far as the nomination is con- 
cerned?" 

"Yes,** answered Bradley, regretfully. Then he 
lapsed into a painful silence. 

"When did you make this pledge?" 

"Only yesterday." Again sighing heavily, he con- 
tinued: "I did not know you would run again, so I 
have pledged myself to the next best man. It may have 
been careless not to inquire of you, but — since I have 
promised Lewis, I must keep my word." 

Another silence followed. 

" Bradley, listen to me ! I counted on you from the 
beginning. You have always supported me, and I am 
confident that if you had known my intentions you would 
not have pledged your word to another. I cannot spare 
you now, because, under the circumstances, the pledge 
you made Lewis stands for naught. You can have him 
release you. If you fail me it will disrupt our party, 
and a man of different faith will be elected, as I do not 
believe Lewis can carry the election." 

Deep down in Bradley's heart he was amused, but 
outwardly he assumed a grave and positive manner. 

"Judge Gregory, you know I am a Bradley. You 
know what the name Bradley stands for. I have been 
hoimded at and barked at; I have been called every 
mean, contemptible name under the sun; but I have 
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been credited with one good trait of which I am proud 
— and that is, the distinction of keeping my word. I 
have been sorely tempted in other days to break my 
promise, but this temptation is the greatest of them all! 
Judge Gregory, if I should break my faith with Lewis, 
I should break my faith with you.'' 

"Listen, Bradley. Your determination to stand by 
your word of honor only kindles a stronger desire in 
me to possess the services of a man like you." Almost 
into the face of Bradley a finger was pointed, and a pair 
of steel-gray eyes shone with determination. 

" Think for a moment. Can't you direct some move- 
ment that will bring about a release from such a 
promise?" 

Long had Bradley battled for such an opening, and 
now it had come. He had studied a line of talk that 
would bring about the desired result. He knew that the 
Judge was looking for a ray of hope, and the answer 
came quickly. 

" Yes, it is quite possible that Lewis may release me, 
but if he does, it will be because of circumstances over 
which I have no control. I wish that I had the power — 
but I am helpless. Well — " he sighed seriously. 

"Go on, Bradley. What circumstances? I am de- 
vouring every word you are saying." 

"This is not the proper time to discuss certain 
matters." 

" It is perfectly proper, sir. Go on ! " 
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"I fear — well, I will not impose on you by adding 
anything more." He turned to go. 

"Hold on, Bradley! I tell you I must know some- 
thing about these conditions, and of the man who will 
contest me." 

"Since you insist and doubly insist, I'll tell you. 
Now don't get the wrong impression of my meaning." 
Stooping nearer the Judge's ear, he almost whispered : 
"There is a bare possibility that this man Lewis will 
never go before the convention, and that possibility 
hinges on the outcome of this case of Allison's over which 
you are presiding." 

At first the Judge's face wore a puzzled look, then it 
grew red with anger. Bradley was firm and unexcited. 
Placing a hand on his shoulder, Bradley continued : 

** Don't interrupt me now. You have insisted and 
insisted that I tell you the true circumstances, and I am 
going to do it." He drew nearer. "Lewis' aspira- 
tions for the judgeship hang on the decision you will 
render in the case he is now conducting before you. 
Now just wait a moment, please, and let me explain. If 
Lewis wins this suit, Allison will appoint him corporation 
attorney for his company at a salary double that of a 
circuit judge, Lewis will then withdraw from the race, 
and I will be free to support you. If, upon the other 
hand, the attorney should lose his suit, he will not likely 
be appointed to the place Mr. Allison had promised him 
conditionally. Then there will be nothing for Lewis 
to aspire to but the judgeship, and if he runs, I will 
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support him. That is a true condition that you 
insisted on knowing. Fm going now. Grood-bye, 
Judge.'* 

Gregory made a frantic effort to detain his visitor, 
but Bradley, proudly and victoriously, bowed himself 
out of the room and went his way. 

At that moment Judge Gregory lost his head, and 
when he appeared ^n the bench at two o'clock, the 
spectators commented on his extreme nervousness. As 
the case proceeded, he showed a temper in no unmis- 
takable terms. He was quick to parley with the attor- 
neys. He grumbled at every objection he was asked 
to sustain or overrule. He threatened them with 
reprimand. To the spectators he said : 

"This room is too noisy — too much walking up and 
down the aisles." To a bailiff he ordered, "clear the 
room if this noise doesn't cease." 

At other times he seemed to lose all interest in the 
proceedings. Once he hung his head and reasoned : 

" If Lewis wins this suit for Allison, Allison will make 
him his general attorney, and the way will be clear for 
Bradley to support me. If he loses — then — I may 
lose. Bradley must help me. I cannot spare him!" 
He brought his fist down with a bang upon his desk, 
and the attorneys wondered why the Judge was so 
irritable. 

A witness for the plaintiff was on the stand. Twice 
during the examination the Judge arose from his chair 
and walked to and fro across the rostrum^ his arms 
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folded across his breast, his head bowed meditatively. 
At another time his arms moved convulsively, and his 
face took on a look of great unrest. 

Finally, he paused abruptly in his tramp ; he looked 
thp witness over critically; no less severe he turned his 
eyes upon attorney Lewis, and then took a general 
survey of the room. He studied face after face, ex- 
pression after expression. 

He returned to his seat, his face pale, but determined. 
Lifting his pen, and leaning upon one elbow, he ad- 
dressed the attorneys and offered reasons for his rulings 
that followed — an act that threw him from the high 
pinnacle of a wise and upright judge to a plane of 
suspicion and distrust — where he and his kind stand 
scorned and shunned by men. 



i 



CHAPTER XIV 

CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE 

TUDGE GREGORY was very restless that evening 
•^ after he returned from court. The Evening News 
had come out criticising the decision rendered in the 
Allison divorce case rather severely. It attacked the 
imbecility of the law, in so far as too much power was 
placed in the hands of one man. The paper pointed 
out the evil that arises from wrong interpretation of 
the meaning and intent of the law and deplored the 
" pitiful state of affairs that exists because of so much 
laxity in some respects — so much twisting in others, 
when used under the pressure and influence of power 
and domain." 

While Helene sat in the presence of her father that 
night, she remained silent. The Judge was silent too. 
Mrs. Gregory seemed indisposed, and Richard, who had 
of late adopted the habit of spending his evenings at 
home, had nothing at all to say on the comments of the 
News. Of course they had all read the paper, but none 
dared to venture an opinion. 

Helene was depressed over the defeat of her friend's 
case in court. She was thoroughly in sympathy with 
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Charlotte's views and felt her misfortune keenly. The 
fact that Judge Gregory had presided over the case and 
had been the one to pass judgment made it all the harder 
to bear. She felt that an irreparable breach had come 
into her own relations with Charlotte, and the thought 
pained her. 

Once she made up her mind to broach the subject to 
her father and point out to him several puzzling facts 
that did not seem to be the creditable acts of an upright 
judge. Yet she knew it was not her place to condemn — 
not the duty of a daughter to reprimand a father. 
Surely he was good and wise and honorable! 

Then — with sudden revulsion of feeling, her heart 
began to cry out in fear — fear for her big, good- 
natured father! She knew that out in the world the 
pressure became so powerful at times as to virtually 
force strong men to lengths beyond what seemed to be 
right and just. 

Had her father been tried beyond his strength ? 

She blinked rapidly and looked across the room to 
where he was sitting. He was not reading; the paper 
still clasped in his hands lay in his lap. There were 
tired lines about his eyes, and his face was somber and 
thoughtful. 

A queer fullness gathered in her throat. She arose 
and crossed to where he sat. Placing one arm over his 
shoulders, she gently withdrew the paper from his hands, 
and said: 

"Daddy, you don't seem to be as communicative as 
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usual. Can it be that you are worrying over* these 
newspaper comments? What are the opinions and 
dissensions of a reporter worth, compared with those 
of a man who has had years of experience to draw 
upon?" 

The Judge shook his head slowly. 

"I am just a little tired, Helene. I have had an 
unusually heavy week," he emphasized with a wave of 
his hand. Then he drew her down upon the arm of his 
chair, saying: "Your words are such a comfort to me, 
Helene. You would never forsake me — you do not 
think me unjust — dishonest, do you?" 

"No! No! Never! A thousand times no!" She 
threw both arms about his neck, saying: "It matters 
little what people say, the best man in all Mount 
Auburn is the one they are condemning today. But 
I will never condemn you — neither will mamma, nor 
Richard." 

Lifting the paper she pointed out a certain column, 
the heading of which was set in bold-faced type, and 
said: 

"This matter isn't worthy of your attention. The 
only purpose it serves is fill-in-matter, when real news 
is scarce. But really," she went on, casting the paper 
aside, "I am — I mean that I wish that Charlotte and 
Mr. Allison's case had never been brought to your court, 
then you would not have had the disagreeable duty of 
ruling against her. Naturally, all decisions are dis- 
approved by the losing side, and whatever way a case 
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ends, somebody tries to make political significance out 
of it. I cannot understand why you have your heart 
and soul set on an office that is constantly costing you 
many good friends. Somehow, I am not very enthusi- 
astic over your re-election. 

" I understand what the scoundrels are trying to do. 
So do all my friends. But I would not think now of 
quitting the race in the face of all this newspaper talk. 
Should I ever resign, it will be after I am re-elected, and 
not while I am a candidate for the nomination." 

Helene sighed heavily. 

" It is not in my blood, Helene,'* the Judge continued, 
" to put my hands to the plow handles and look back." 

" I don't think * looking back ' would be any reflection 
on you, David," Mrs. Gregory spoke. "It seems to 
me it would be an indication of a strong mind and will 
power if you did overcome this political fascination." 

The Judge made no reply to Mrs. Gregory, but turn- 
ing to young Ryan, who was an interested listener to 
the conversation, said : 

" Richard ! * Et tu. Brute! ' " 

" I am not competent. Uncle, to advise you," Richard 
said, with an apologetic smile. "I cannot well advise 
myself, yet." 

The telephone rang, and the Judge hastened to 
answer. 

After a few moments conversation with someone, he 
returned with a rapturous smile, and before a member 
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of the family could address a word of inquiry, he 
explained : 

"So you both would have me play the * quitter.' 
Well, it might be surprising to you to learn that James 
A. Lewis has beat me to it. He has played * quitter' 
first ! '' 

His hands went together with a clap, and his eyes 
returned to their old-time brightness. 

"I? I, to quit the race, when I knew all the time 
the other fellow would not stick? My nomination is 
assured now!" proudly. 

"It appears to me that this man Lewis *is to one 
thing constant never.' Some powerful influence must 
have been applied to cause such lightning change of 
mind," Helene conjectured. 

" To relieve your inquiring mind, Helene, of its bur- 
den," the Judge replied, with a tinge of scorn in his 
voice, "Bradley tells me that Allison has offered Lewis 
a position as general attorney for his company, at a 
salary much better than that of a circuit judge. That 
is the reason he changed his mind. Nothing strange 
about that. And besides, he knew he couldn't defeat 
me in the convention, anyway. No man in Mount 
Auburn can do that," boastfully. 

"Possibly the company was interested in the case, 
and created the place for Lewis as a reward for good 
service rendered Mr. Allison." There was irony in 
the way she spoke, and for a moment she felt ashamed 
of such remarks. The Judge walked the floor nervously, 
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and as a substitute for an apology for what she had 
thoughtlessly said, she continued: "Mr. Lewis is a 
great lawyer, and doubtless the company may have had 
him slated for such a place many months ago." 

" I don't think women are qualified to discuss politi- 
cal subjects at all," the Judge remarked, and excusing 
himself, retired to his room. 

Until late that night, Helene and her mother did 
discuss "political subjects," as the Judge called them, 
and it was all confidential. 

Once Helene remarked : 

" I know it must have been a great shock to Charlotte. 
I believe her claims were as worthy as Mr. Allison's," 
and she sighed regretfully. Another time she said: 

" I know she is no longer a friend to the Gregorys ! " 

Early on the following morning Judge Gregory has- 
tened down to his office, and at once summoned his 
trusty politicians about him. It was evident that he 
was not at all in a pacified state of mind. He paced 
the floor from desk to window until Bradley and some 
others put in an appearance. 

" Bradley I want you, and you, too, Joe Steams, to 
go out and fight for me as you never fought before. 
You both know the Evening News has attacked my court 
decisions, and have manufactured a lot of material for 
political gossipers. True, all this talk can't throw the 
nomination to another, now, as I have no opposition," 
turning to Bradley, questioningly, " but it is the voters 
whom I fear. See," he went on hurriedly, "we must 
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insist that every friendly voter cast his ballot. I don't 
care what verbal agreements you men make to petty 
office-seekers or anyone else in exchange for their sup- 
port, but I advise you to get their votes by any means 
you can. I will adjust all claims made by such men, 
afterward.'' 

While Judge Gregory was giving these instructions, 
"Tud" Bradley sat patiently waiting, tensely silent. 
His brain had long before mapped out a plan of pro- 
cedure. Finally he broke out in his blunt, old-fashioned 
way of talking. 

" Sit down, Gregory, and let me have something to 
say! Everything has been gone over time and again. 
It is the system that wins. And as for that Allison 
decision write-up in the papers — forget it, and every- 
body else will do the same. A man in public life must 
expect criticism. But you speak of getting votes," he 
went on, assuming a positive demeanor, "there's one 
thing for you to do, that we cannot do." 

" What is that one thing? I'll do it ! " 

" Now don't make any such promises until you know 
what my proposition is," Bradley warnecl, "else, you 
might regret it. True, as you say, we need every vote 
on election day. You have some fellows in jail, charged 
with some crime. Most all of them, if given a chance, 
might never break the law again. Give them a hearing 
and discharge them. It will work wonders." 

For a moment the Judge thought seriously. He 
finally shook his head. 
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« I can't do it. The law don't — " 

" The law nothing ! Listen to me Judge ! " inter- 
rupted Bradley, as he rose and walked over to where 
the Judge was sitting, " don't you know you have a job 
on your hands getting elected again? You need them 
boys, and you need 'em bad. And besides, would the 
state be sorely grieved should you show a little mercy? 
You have got a good machine all right. Judge, but you 
must keep feeding it, or it will die. Such boys as these 
fellows are mighty good material, and if you show *em 
mercy now, they'll remember you when you need 'em." 

For a moment the Judge was enthused. But still he 
argued : 

"What disposition can I make where the evidence 
points conclusively to their guilt ? " 

"Gregory! You are a lawyer and I am not," the 
boss said, directing his finger in an indicating way be- 
tween himself and the jurist, "can't you think of some 
technicality to oflFer in support of what you do? There's 
a * Faulty Information' that is of common usage. A 
stenographer may have failed to put in the word * And ' 
in the proper place in the indictment. There may not 
be sufficient *Theref ores' and * Wherefores' on the 
record to make the case clear and easily understood. 
It is more than possible that some of the witnesses may 
be sick. You know people do get sick. Judge. Oh, 
there are a thousand other means that others before 
you have successfully used." 

" Then shall I advance the cases on the docket for an 
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early hearing — before the convention meet? '* the Judge 
asked, submissively. 

" Don't need 'em in the convention,'' Bradley advised. 
** The convention is fixed. The day before the election 
will do for their particular cases. The people then 
won't have time to question your act before going to 
the polls." 



CHAPTER XV 



"nay, all is well today" 



(( 



T T E is coming tomorrow, mother,'' said Helene 

•■- -*• Gregory, holding out an open letter in her hand. 
"You have often expressed a wish to see Mr. Greene. 
Well, you'll get your wish. Here is what he says : 

"*I have made arrangements to attend the Dallum 
School of Law in your city, which opens September 1. 
I shall leave for Mount Auburn about a week in advance 
of the opening, as I want to get rested up and be fully 
prepared to commence hard work on the first day. In 
deciding on this move, I am accepting your advice to 
"be a lawyer," and that means I shall be one, too! 
That is boasting is it not? Well, you remember we 
drew a big line through a certain lengthy word that I 
used to use quite frequently, therefore, it leaves me no 
alternative other than to succeed in whatever I shall 
attempt to do.' 

"And you can wager he will be a good one, to6!" 
the girl added, as her cheeks glowed, and her eyes 
sparkled. " He closes by saying : 

"*You may expect me sometime Tuesday.' Now 
that will be tomorrow, mother. Oh, I am so glad he 
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has decided on the legal profession! I wish I could 
look ten years ahead and see him as he will then be. No 
doubt he would be a good man to assist daddy in fight- 
ing those who are trying to defeat him in the election. 
You seem to be doubtful, mother, but those boys from 
the hills have the metal, and they can talk. Daddy will 
agree with me the moment he meets Mr. Greene." 

" I hope we shall not be disappointed. I have con- 
fidence in your judgment, my daughter,'* replied Mrs. 
Gregory. "I am reminded of a little verse: 

We know not; time alone can tell^ 
We wait and hope all may be well." 

" But you didn't finish the verse," said Helene, paus- 
ing in her work. "The poet continued, saying: 

Nay, all is well today." 

And thus the talk went on between mother and 
daughter. 

It was near the luncheon hour on the following day 
that Helene Gregory sat alone waiting — her heart 
quickening at every sound that came from the street. 
Occasionally she rose atid peeped out through a window. 
Once she paused before a mirror and, taking a look at 
herself, smiled approvingly. She wore a gown of a 
soft, simple fabric, having a decidedly pretty fichu 
effect at the throat. Her hair, done becomingly, lay 
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low upon her neck, and a flower of a deep purple variety 
nestled against a background of pure auburn tresses. 

She trembled when the door-bell rang, why she did 
not know. The feeling was only momentary, and she 
stepped lightly forward. Opening the door, she was 
confronted by a tall, stalwart young man dressed in a 
business suit of attractive brown. 

It was Kenneth Greene. 

"Miss Gregory!" he bowed, lifting his hat and ex- 
tending his hand. 

" Mr. Greene ! " she exclaimed, " I am glad you have 
called. I received your letter and was expecting 
you ! '' 

For a moment Kenneth was at a loss for a reply. 
There was an awkward silence during which the seconds 
seemed like hours to him. He gazed into two uplifted 
eyes of brown. There was a sincere welcome there. 
Then he said, as he stepped inside in response to her 
invitation : 

" Miss Gregory, I am glad for this privilege of call- 
ing. It is like coming to an oasis after traveling through 
a desert." 

"I trust this particular oasis will lend you succor, 
Mr. Traveler," she answered smilingly, and led the way 
into the library. 

"Have a seat here by the window, Mr. Greene," she 
continued, drawing up a chair. "You will excuse me 
for a moment," and she hurried into an adjoining room. 

To Kenneth it seemed an hour before she returned. 
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and when she did, her father and mother were with 
her. 

The Judge extended his hand and gave the young 
man an enthusiastic welcome. Mrs. Gregory, with tact, 
murmured a few kind words which put the visitor at his 
ease. He soon established himself in her good graces, 
and her gentle, well bred manner immediately made a 
strong impression on him. 

The young man showed his appreciation of the 
courtesies he was receiving. He glanced at the face 
of the girl. A look from her eyes caused him to forget 
every word he intended to say. 

Helene realizing that she was the cause of all his 
embarrassment, came to his rescue. 

"Mr. Greene, I have made my father and mother 
fully acquainted with your school-life back at the 
Springs, and your unique way of preparing yourself 
for the exercises at the close of the school." 

Mrs. Gregory said : 

"We feel honored to receive one who has so com- 
pletely gained the respect and admiration of his com- 
munity, and we shall try to entertain you in a manner 
worthy of the position you have won for yourself. 
Our daughter," turning to Helene, "tells us you took 
the entire town by storm when you delivered the valedic- 
tory address on the occasion of your graduation." 

The big, round face of the Judge shone with good 
nature. He was evidently in sympathy with Mrs. 
Gregory's views. 
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"Come!" he said, "let us have luncheon." Placing 
one hand upon the young man's shoulder, he said, 
" Mamma, are you ready ? " 

She answered in the affirmative, and the four passed 
into the spacious dining-room. 

Kenneth was too intelligent to make excuses for him- 
self, so he followed the example set by others at the 
table. But all the time he was extremely nervous, lest 
he should transgress some rule of etiquette. 

He was practically unacquainted with the usages of 
society, but like all persons of innate refinement, was 
guided by good sense and a certain feeling of self respect 
that were of great assistance. 

The family realized that he had not been accustomed 
to society, but both the Judge and Mrs. Gregory saw 
at once that he possessed the instincts of a gentleman, 
and back of that they could see qualities that bade fair 
to place him in an enviable position in the course of 
time. They made every effort to relieve any embarrass- 
ment that might make itself felt, and assumed the un- 
affected manner of plain home people. 

" Mr. Greene, will you have a cup of tea .? " inquired 
Mr3. Gregory. 

"Mamma, possibly Mr. Greene prefers something 
stronger," said the Judge. 

" Coffee, then ? " she suggested. 

Before the young man could make known his prefer- 
ence, the Judge became more explicit. 

" Stronger than coffee, mamma." His eyes* twinkled 
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and the lines of his face showed traces of a smile which 
he evidently tried to control. 

The hostess hesitated, inquiringly, and Helene looked 
across the table in a half savage manner, shaking her 
head. 

"Stronger than coffee, did you mean, Judge Greg- 
ory?" Kenneth inquired, but Helene interrupted: 

"Mr. Greene doesn't drink anything stronger than 
coffee, daddy, and besides, we haven't anything stronger 
in the house. We never did, and we never will." 

"Well, I never tasted anything stronger than cof- 
fee," said Greene, smilingly. "It seems to me that I 
have heard the folks back home speak of something 
stronger, and about revenue officers, and all of that, 
but the county is dry now, and we don't care for any- 
thing wet, except rain." 

The Judge laughed. 

"Mr. Greene, daddy was only joking," assured the 
girl. "You will understand him better, later, I think. 
I believe he is never serious except when he is discussing 
politics." 

"Oh, yes, that reminds me. Young man, what are 
your politics ? " asked the Judge. 

" I haven't any as yet. But I think I shall in every 
case support the man and his principles, regardless of 
party lines." 

"That is exactly right, my boy," approved Mr. 
Gregory. Then he seemed to lose all interest in the 
luncheon. Sitting back in his chair, he prepared to 
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monopolize the entire time of the visitor, but Helene 
objected firmly. 

"Now daddy, I object to a discussion of political 
questions, today. You and Mr. Greene may be of a 
different faith." 

"Helene, I judge that Mr. Greene is liberal and con- 
siderate in his views, and as for myself, it would make 
no difference if his ideas were exactly opposite to mine. 
Despite my age and experience, I might learn something 
from this young man." 

"No, no, I could not enlighten you along that line. 
Judge Gregory," Kenneth said with a doubtful shake 
of his head. " If you were to ask me something about 
the work in my father's shop — about tempering steel, 
or something of the sort, I might exchange ideas with 
you." 

"Did you ever think, young man, what you are 
capable of doing? " asked the Judge, as he leaned for- 
ward in a sober manner. "Do you know that some 
day you may lay aside the sledge, quit tempering steel 
in that shop of your father's, and pick up an officer's 
gavel, to temper the laws with justice and mercy in the 
legislative shops of your state?" 

To which Helene said, clapping her hands : 

" That is just what I have been talking to Mr. Greene 
about ! " 

" So, yoimg lady, you admit that you have been taking 
an interest in politics, too," the Judge remarked. 
Turning to the visitor, he resumed: "I am always 
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interested in a man who has the make-up of a fighter, 
and you don't have to tell me your ambitions ; I know 
them. Laying down a sledge in a shop and coming out 
clean-cut to enter the legal profession is a step few 
have the courage to take. Some people argue that such 
a thing is highly improbable, if not impossible to a 
young man of only ordinary advantages.'' 

"That word, * impossible,' has been torn out of my 
dictionary, Mr. Gregory," the boy said. Turning to 
Helene, he smiled : " Miss Gregory can explain."* 

" Daddy," she said, illustrating with her hands, " Mr. 
Greene has drawn a great big line through that word, 
* impossible.' To him there is no such a word in all the 
English language." 

" Good ! " exclaimed the Judge, " and don't you ever 
try to erase that line, either. You haven't any need 
for the word. It is only used by those who are in 
retreat, and you are in the advancing column, now. If 
you eliminate that word, you eliminate failure, and 
invite success in every honorable undertaking." Look- 
ing at his watch, he continued: "I must ask you to 
excuse me, now; I am due at the court-room at one- 
thirty. Mr. Greene," shaking hands, "I am going to 
welcome you to Mount Auburn to become one of its 
citizens. I think I am not deceived in you. I always 
place full confidence in a man of your type." 

Kenneth Greene had listened attentively. He felt 
that the Judge was speaking from the depth of his 
heart. 
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" Judge Gregory/' he said, " I am indeed appreciative 
of your kindness and trust. I accept the friendship 
you offer, and I most earnestly hope that my conduct 
will never give you cause for regret.'* Looking toward 
Helene,'he continued: "I now understand what it is to 
possess the friendship of a Gregory." 

"Let me tell you, wife,'' the Judge said, as the two 
stood at the door, " that boy will some day be a power. 
He is of the right stamp, and I believe he will be a new 
impetus to Richard." 

** Isn't daddy one of the grandest men you ever met? " 
questioned Helene, as she led the way back to the 
parlor. ** Really, I think he is one of the dearest men 
in the world." 

" He is all of that," replied Kenneth, " and more." 

"More? Will you explain, Mr. Greene." 

" He is the father of the dearest girl in the world ! " 

She turned toward the window, and try as he would, 
he could not see the expression on her face. 

"I suppose you still love the flowers, Mr. Greene?" 
she Anally asked. 

" I do," he answered, pausing at her side and glancing 
through the window as she drew the curtain. 

" Then let us go into the garden," she suggested. 

" I love every flower that blooms," he remarked as the 
two passed down the walk. 

"Yes, some have dangerous thorns. But it's neces- 
sary. They operate as a lecture. There's a lesson in 
all created things.' 
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" Yes,** he said, as they strolled out to where a mag- 
nificent bush overhung the walk, " the lesson of the rose 
and its thorn should be particularly applied to our 
every-day dealings between man and man." 

" Between us," she ventured. 

"Yes, between us. Words have their bitterness — 
roses have their thorns, and often a thoughtless tongue 
and a rough uncultured hand discovers that fact." 

"And our words will always h^-r-scms the bitter," 
she declared, flashing a bright glance. 

An hour later, the two were standing near the en- 
trance to the house. 

"When you come again, Mr. Greene, I should like 
to hear all about your progress in school. You know I 
am interested in you — " 

The intensity of his look made her add, rather 
quickly : 

" I mean I am — interested in your studies." 

His heart leaped. 

" Miss Gregory," he said, " your admission of interest 
in me was truly a rose, but when you modified what you 
said, it became a thorn. Sometimes," he went on with- 
out giving her a chance to explain, " the sons of black- 
smiths from the hills forget that they should not expect 
much. However, I hope you will never have reason to 
withdraw interest in my studies, at least." 

The girl hung her head for a moment, as she care- 
lessly played with a brier-bush that dangled over a 
trellis. 
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"I am afraid you will injure your hands," he said, 
removing the brier from her reach. "That bush has 
many thorns.'' 

"Yes," she admitted, "and cruel ones, too, but not 
half so cruel as what you said a moment ago." 

He was endeavoring to get a glimpse of her face. 
And when he saw the wounded look in her eyes, he took 
both her hands in his, exclaiming: 

"That was so thoughtless of me, Miss Gregory! I 
did not mean it as you believed. I bungle my words so 
that people do not understand, sometimes. I am un- 
tutored in the ways of the people who live beyond the 
hills, and I have no business to be here. I ought to go 
back home and stop trying." Releasing her hands, he 
turned and looked longingly out over the city toward 
the east — toward his native hill-country. 

The next instant a hand was placed gently on his 
arm, and he felt a tug at his sleeve. 

** Mr. Greene, I shall not listen to . such dismal re- 
marks as that. I am sorry that you believed my inter- 
est in you was so limited. You should remember, too, 
that interest grows and expands." 

Her voice seemed to have lost some of its sweetness, 
and her eyes reflected a look that made him instantly 
catch her hand and exclaim : 

"Miss Gregory, I am perfectly willing to call it 
square between us. I am ashamed that I have exposed 
my sensitiveness. But usually, I'm not sensitive. I 
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must have borrowed that feeling for the occasion. I 
shall never be guilty again." 

"And I — I have no excuse for having wounded you. 
Here!" she said, reaching for a rose just wiiiiin her 
reach, and snapping it from its stem, pinned it to the 
lapel of his coat. Glancing up shyly into his eyes, she 
continued : ^^ I believe this is the third rose I have given 
you. Two of them were wild roses, and this one a culti- 
vated variety and just as sweet; which do you think 
the prettier?" 

"How shall I say? The first one suggested to me a 
future filled with joy — this one, as did the seccmd, tells 
me that I am in possession of that one valued thing that 
men prize most — a woman's high esteem!" 

There was a look of approval in her eyes as she 
allowed them to wander away from his in a half shy, 
lingering manner. 

"What will a fourth rose tell you?" she asked. 

** Let's leave that for the future, the storehouse of 
hope. Let's not draw upon that. Let us wait ! " 

He pressed her hand warmly and possibly a trifle 
longer than he had ever done before and hurried away. 



CHAPTER XVI 

love's dilemma 

TT rmXiE Kenneth Greene was attending school, he 
^^ studied during every available hour — in the 
morning, at noon, and at night. But he did not study 
his books exclusively. He studied the people of Mount 
Auburn — their character, manners, and customs. He 
sought the companionship of his instructors, and he 
made them his especial friends; he listened to the ap- 
peals of attorneys as they pleaded at the bar of justice. 
He listened to political discussion* both pro and con, 
and in the light of reason — of what he thought was 
just and right, he took a stand. So his heart became 
fired against certain bosses whose policy was, " rule or 
ruin.'' In his letters home he often spoke of "dirty 
politics," as some expressed it, and being excited over 
the deplorable condition of things imder the bosses' 
rule, he wrote that he would some day "lick 'em all" 
and give the city a clean government. It was a vow 
that he meant to carry out. 

"What the city needs most," he wrote, "is clean, 
honest men at the head of its affairs. Plenty of avail- 
able timber here, but such is kept cowed down by a 
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system operated by daylight crooks, whose daring is 
beyond belief. Some day the worm will turn and every 
grafter — every ward-heeler will be driven to the wall 
and thrown head-long out of the city. It is amusing, 
sometimes, to observe conditions from an outsider's 
point of view. Things are done here in the open — 
things that are reprehensible — and nothing is said, 
nothing is done. There is an occasional rumbling of 
an undercurrent, which, once it comes to the surface, 
will sweep the city and rid it of the privileged classes. 
But a leader is needed — some one to make a sacrifice.'' 

It was said that someone had been putting the 
"devil" into young Greene's head when he began to 
talk about cleaner politics. 

Judge Gregory had taken a fancy to the boy, and 
had on several occasions invited him to luncheon that 
they might discuss prominent questions of the day. The 
Judge was always anxious to lend a few pointers to the 
young man, who seemed desirous of learning more of 
the subtle art of political manipulation. 

One day when the Judge and Greene were alone in 
the former's office, discussing the opportunities tiiat 
many young men were slighting, the Judge said, as he 
pointed to a life-sized portrait of Chief Justice John 
Marshall : 

" Greene, a hundred years or more are looking down 
upon you. That man once hesitated. But he entered 
the field of endeavor and became head of the greatest 
interpreting body our country ever created. Now, 
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here's a picture of Edmund Burke of England," he 
continued, attracting the young man's attention to the 
opposite wall, "who * lived not to make imperfect man 
perfect, but to make man comfortable.' He hesitated, 
too, but greatness claimed him after many years of 
struggle. And here's Conkling and Blaine, whose 
brains formed the greatest batteries of thought and 
action of their time. They dared to make a choice, 
didn't they? So if you ever expect to amount to much, 
you must decide this question, and associate yourself 
with a party as these men have done." 

The eyes of Greene followed the hand of the Judge 
from portrait to portrait of the world's ablest and most 
distinguished men. 

But little did the Judge know that he was thrusting 
his cane into a hornet's nest. He had often cautioned 
Greene about placing too much importance upon the 
outbursts of certain men who allied themselves chiefly 
with the opposite party. But Kenneth had been read- 
ing up on these questions of late, and he believed that 
in some respects the Judge's ideas were not exactly fair 
to the other fellows. 

The result was, he became more and more outspoken 
against the old rSgime, though time after time he was 
pFrevailed upon to desist in his open denunciation of 
certain ofiicials who controlled the "machine." 

Robert T. Mann, the nominee of the party opposing 
the re-election of Judge Gregory and the continuation 
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of the old party in power, once questioned Greene 
closely concerning his ideas about politics. 

**I heard that you dared to enter alone a den of 
ghosts and that you were quite handy with your tongue. 
That is the kind of a man we need in our party. Our 
organization is young, and is made up of honest men 
who want a change in the management of the local gov- 
ernment. We want men who are fearless and willing 
to make sacrifices for principle. If you are that kind 
of a man, we want you — the whole world wants you. 
Our party offers a future, and if you will accept, I. shall 
arrange for you to address a series of meetings to be 
held under the auspices of the Citizens' Association." 

"I cannot give you a definite answer yet," Greene 
said, after a moment's thought. " I must have time to 
figure what the consequences will be. Politically, I do 
not care about the future, but there are some personal 
matters to be thought of." 

At the close of the interview, Greene, shaking hands 
with Mr. Mann, said : 

" So far as I have been able to learn, you have never 
done a dishonest act in your life. I believe in you and 
your principles, and I certainly would like to enter the 
fight with you. However, should I decide to make a 
stand, it will be with your party, even if the whole world 
should denounce me." 

A few evenings later Kenneth was a caller at the 
Gregory home. He was greatly disturbed in mind. He 
longed to enter the political arena, yet he knew if he 
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did there would be an ugly breach between him and the 
Judge — between him and the sweetest girl in the world. 

He had learned to admire the Judge as a good citizen, 
notwithstanding the many unpleasant reports that were 
being whispered concerning his acts in office. But Ken- 
neth withheld his opinion, although he understood that 
the Judge had of late "fallen into the hands of the 
machine," as the undercurrent expressed it, and to point 
out the Judge's errors to him would be a task no 
novice would dare to undertake. 

Being an unknown quantity himself, Greene had 
about decided to reject the urgent invitation of Mr. 
Mann, not feeling sure that it would be a wise move- 
ment even with the approval and advice of his closest 
friends. 

He cared more for Helene than for the glory of a 
thousand political wars. She was an inspiration to 
him — the power that stirred his soul to higher ambi- 
tions. He hoped for a favorable solution of the dilemma 
in which he was placed. He knew the girl was fair- 
minded, and that she had upon several occasions re- 
ferred to " the pitiful state of affairs, and had wished, 
with a sigh, that her father would seek a different field 
of endeavor or else retire to private life." 

So on the evening of Kenneth's call, he felt that he 
was playing the part of a deceiver — that he was de- 
ceiving the Judge and the girl because of the fact he 
was concealing from them his choice of the two political 
parties. 
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His face was pale and care-worn, and the moment he 
entered the house Helene detected a change in his ex- 
pression. Even his voice was unnaturally low and 
spiritless. 

" Mr. Greene," she said, " you have changed during 
the last day or so. Has anything caused you to 
worry?'' 

Something in his appearance snatched the color from 
her cheeks before she finished speaking. 

"No! No, my dear Miss Gregory, nothing has 
taken place — that is, nothing of particular impor- 
tance," he replied, as he made an effort to appear 
natural. Taking a seat near a window where the cool 
night breeze blew upon his burning cheeks, he con- 
tinued: "I am slightly worried, that's all. I think it 
is partly because I have over-studied a little." 

"Mr. Greene, I may be unnecessarily alarmed, or I 
may not be, but I really am." 

"Miss Gregory, this is the first time you have seen 
me thus. It is only hard work, I suppose. Then I 
have been thinking so much of you of late. You pos- 
sibly do not understand how greatly I value your friend- 
ship. If you were lost to me, what use would I ever be 
on earth?" 

The color returned to the girPs cheeks and the same 
sweet smile that she had always worn came back to her 
face. 

Kenneth spoke to her of the strangeness of friendship ; 
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of its frailty at first, then its constancy after having 
been tried and proved. 

She did not answer him. There was a vision before 
her mind — a vision of the past at Greenwich, where the 
first hours of her acquaintance with him had passed. 
She could still hear the splash of the brook; she could 
see it rippling over its pebbly bed, and the lake, still 
beautiful and calm. She thought of the new hope that 
had come to her in that quiet place when she discovered 
that which, to her, was wonderful. 

The moon had just peeped above the house-tops and 
trees ; its rays, mellow with dreamy light, fell upon the 
faces of the boy and girl as they sat by the window's 
ledge. 

"Tell me,*' she said, lifting her eyes upward to the 
sky, " what is your ideal of a woman ? Describe her in 
whatever way you choose, but let the picture be true. 
I want to know what you think a real woman is." 

" Miss Gregory," he began, after a moment's thought, 
" my tongue has little skill in the art of word-painting ; 
however, partly using the words of another. I shall try : 
I shall not paint her a queen; yet she has a queenly 
soul. She does not crave the world's applause nor 
desire that her name be enrolled upon the book of fame, 
but she is all that heart could wish to someone who is 
alone and sad. She is simply a woman who requires 
that due reverence be accorded her. She is all that is 
cheerful, and her smiles and gentle words call men from 
the paths of obscurity to a high plane of thought and 
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action. With love and mercy she toils among the lowly 
and the poor ; with simple truthfulness she lives up near 
where the angels play. She is the inspiration that 
prompts men to deeds of valor ; the power that compels 
man to do what man has done before." 

"And is that your ideal woman?" she asked. 

"Yes!" 

" I fear you may never find her, then," she ventured 
softly. 

"But I have!" he whispered, "I'm holding her 
hand ! " 

" This hour is sweet to me," she murmured. 

" And to me, also," he returned warmly. " The hour 
when I first met you — when I held the rose you gave 
me — was sweet; but that hour — that dear, delightful 
hour, now past and gone, cannot equal this — the hour 
in which I hold your hand. Will you ever withdraw it? " 

" I am a woman — a woman hasn't the strength ! " 

"Yet, at the turn of a woman's hand, empires have 
tottered and fallen ; armies have fought and armies have 
conquered. Cleopatra had but to raise her hand, and 
the great Antony was helpless before her." 

" Yqu liken my hand unto the hand of Egypt's queen, 
Kenneth," she said, "yet you do not seem to quake as 
did the great Triumvir." 

** But I do quake and tremble, Helene. May I press 
your fingers tightly?" he asked, drawing near. 

"You may if it will give yt)u greater security," she 
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said, leaning her head until a loosened strand of hair 
swept across his face. 

And he did press them, gently, and tenderly, whis- 
pering as he did so : 

"Mine, for all eternity!" 

And she answered him in an earnest, sober way : 

" Yes ! for all eternity ! " 



CHAPTER XVII 

BETWEEN POLITICS AND A WOMAN 

/^NE day, when Judge Gregory had worked hard 
^^ from early morning, night came and found him 
feverish, and somewhat inclined to be cross. 

A feeling of irritation was something out of the 
ordinary with the Judge. But on this particular eve- 
ning he was worried and nervous, notwithstanding the 
fact that he had received assurances from a fine body 
of picked political generals, that everything pointed to 
a sure victory for the Gregory party — that the boys 
were lined up and only waiting to show their loyalty. 

Humming a song, Helene entered the room where he 
sat. A glance at her father's face was sufficient to con- 
vince her that he was not in a very receptive mood, that 
he wore a troubled look. 

" Daddy, I see that you are not in the best of spirits 
tonight?" 

"It is only a little trouble, Helene," and he sighed 
heavily as he leaned back in his chair and tried to appear 
unconcerned. 

" Trouble? What has caused you to be troubled? In 
a few weeks you will be elected, and what could be more 
pleasing than that?" 
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"The outcome has nev^r worried me. The party 
has indorsed my acts in court by giving me the nomina- 
tion, and that is equivalent to election. But — " he 
hesitated. 

"Oh, the newspaper talk. That is all rubbish." 

" Not that. Not that,'* he repeated with a shake of 
his head. 

"Is it something Richard has done?" she questioned. 

" No ; I only wish that others were as mindful and as 
considerate as Richard. Has Greene talked any to you 
about my running for office ? " he asked. 

** None whatever," she answered, thoughtfully. "Why 
do you ask?" 

**He has not told you then. He fears to tell you 
that he is going to oppose my election." 

Helene stood astonished. 

" Nonsense ! I can't believe it ! The rumor must be 
false." 

"It is true, Helene. Can't you use your influence 
and change him? I believe he is being misled." 

" Not until Mr. Greene admits it himself will I attach 
any importance to the report." 

"I tell you it is true, and I shall not be slow in 
defending my character. I fear the so-called Citizens' 
Association has gotten the better of him. Of course, if 
he takes part in this campaign against me, it will be 
necessary for you to inform him that his visits are no 
longer approved and that he must discontinue them." 
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The girl knelt by her father's side and affectionately 
placed one arm about his neck. 

"Oh, I know it is hard to give up such fancies, but 
you must — if Greene persists." 

" Well, at least, if he has convictions, he also has the 
courage to express them. Daddy." 

"Doubtless he has, and is doing so, because rumors 
have been traced to him and shown to be of his own 
manufacture. I am told that in a few nights more he 
will stand up in some hall-meeting and openly denounce 
me as a rascal, bribe-taker, and God only knows what! 
Do you think I want a man like that in my family? 
Besides, he has not the means to support you in the 
manner in which you have been reared." 

"Daddy," the girl broke out, as she nestled closer to 
him, "why did you not think of all this in the first 
place ? I do not care if his income is small, he is a man, 
and will make a place for himself in the world." 

But her father shook his head. 

"It is out of the question to argue further." 

"It is within the question. Daddy, if you will only 
cast your prejudices aside. Mr. Greene is a gentleman, 
his habits are exemplary, and his whole life an open 
book. He shows the decisive qualities of a man — a 
man to whom any woman might pay her tribute of love. 
Why don't you question him. Daddy? Give him the 
right you give to criminals — the right to say, *I am 
guilty,' or * I am innocent.'" 

The Judge shook his head. 
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" My decision stands," he said. " You are my heir — 
you are all I've got, so don't argue with me further/' 

"As for being your heir, I care nothing for that. 
Why not give it all to Richard? The boy's heart is 
almost broken. Something makes him act so strangely 
here of late. Richard is a good boy. Why don't you 
give him all — everything," she pleaded, "and give me 
the privilege of making my own choice. Just take my 
name from your will — and write the name of Richard 
Ryan instead of mine!" 

"Do not tempt me further, Helene. Some day you 
will thank me for what I am doing. What is bitter now 
will become sweet tomorrow." 

The girl burst into a flood of tears, and her father 
turned sternly away, leaving her alone — alone with 
her first real heart-ache, without a consoling hope for 
the friendship between her father and Kenneth Greene. 

A few evenings afterwards, Kenneth and Helene met 
by appointment at a social given by the union of 
churches. Kenneth detected a change at once in the 
attitude of the girl toward him. So marked was this 
change that he spoke of it several times. And when 
she answered him she merely replied with indefinite re- 
marks indicating that a serious trouble was occupying 
her mind. 

"Miss Gregory," he said, after a short silence fol- 
lowing one of his questions, " is your demeanor tonight 
assumed merely to test my constancy, or have I offended 
you? Have I been lacking in attention?" 
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"You have partly guessed It. You have offended 
me!** 

"Then I must know about it. Any injustice that I 
have committed will be corrected." 

"I am sorely distressed because of your political 
attitude. Rumor has it that you are against my father. 
Is it true?** 

For a moment Greene did not answer because he was 
looking into the future. He saw the possibility of a 
quarrel — a separation forever. His heart rebelled 
against such thoughts. Yet, he felt he must not back 
down from the truth. 

" Yes," he answered, " my views are somewhat oppo- 
site to those of the Judge's. But you should grant me 
the right to my own convictions.*' 

"Certainly I do. But I understand that you are 
going to deliver an addres3 In which you will openly 
attack my father's official record, and his honesty." 

"I am going to make a speech, Helene, In the near 
future, but I have never calculated on centralizing my 
attack on the Judge, his record, or his honesty, or, in 
fact, on any other candidate of the party." 

" Kenneth, are^you aware of the fact that If you carry 
out your plans It means our separation forever?" 

" Our separation forever ! I can't understand why It 
should. Why should you allow such matters as that 
to disrupt our plans for the future?" 

" Simply because I will not allow anyone to question 
my father's honesty." 
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The Judge understands a political fight, Helene. 
He has fought many such battles himself. A thing that 
is not worth fighting for is not worth having; and a 
man who will not fight — who will not hold up for his 
principles — is no man. He's a coward ! " 

"I agree with you. Yet I do not see any necessity 
for you to make speeches when the circumstances that 
would follow would separate us. Don't place me in a 
position that compels me to choose between you and 
home. It is not necessary to attack a man's record and 
blacken it with words poured into your ears by some 
schemer who is using you as a tool." 

"I am the tool of no schemer, Helene. No reward 
has been offered me ; none do I expect, save the reward 
of a clear conscience — the consciousness of having done 
my duty as I understand it, I am told that your father 
is at the mercy of a political * machine.' His acts are 
not of his own volition. Some day this combine will 
suffer defeat ; then the ruin of your father will follow." 

" You must discontinue seeing me or else give up your 
political aspirations," she said, sadly. 

"I cannot surrender my rights. Miss Gregory, 
neither should you ask me to do so." 

With the girl it was a moment of indecision. Her 
face paled, and her lips grew as white as those of a 
statue. 

" Come ! " he said, " let's stroll on home. I want to 
explain my position to you. I want to appeal to your 
judgment. Every man has a mission to perform — I 
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have mine. It was you who awakened me — who pointed 
out the deplorable things that existed in Mount Auburn. 
I came to your city little thinking that things were as 
bad as you had pictured them to me. But I was as- 
tonished. I looked and saw men in a mad, wild race 
for wealth, position, and power — men, who, I am told, 
would stop at nothing short of crime to carry out their 
designs. It was an open book for all who cared to read. 
I inquired why people allowed such conditions to exist. 
I was answered by a shrug of the shoulders and the 
words: 'We have no leader. No one wishes to bring 
down upon himself the wrath of the bosses and ward- 
politicians.' They said it could mean nothing but ruin ; 
that they were bound hand and foot, and no one dared 
to free them. 

" In a moment, fired by ambition — fired by your 
words, *go and fight them,' and knowing I was taking 
a hazard, I said: *P11 be your leader!' My word is 
out, and I know I must be true to the promises I made 
my fellow-man, else how would you know I would be 
true to you? I know that every action I take for the 
sake of principle — of humanity — should only bring 
us closer together." 

Helene lingered inside of the gate hesitating. She 
said: 

"Mr. Greene, you must not enter the house again. 
At least, until Daddy becomes more peaceful. He is 
furious now. I did not think you would take my urging 
so seriously. I did not mean that you should oppose 
my father — I did not think you would. Good-bye! 

She closed the gate and hurried on into the house. 
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Entering the library alone, she sought a corner seat 
and began to cry. As her sobs grew louder, a man stole 
through the half open door on the opposite side of the 
room. 

His face showed wonder. He stood for a moment 
watching the weeping girl, then he spoke: 

« Helene ! '' 

"Richard!" she exclaimed, looking up, "how you 
have frightened me ! *' 

" I beg your pardon. I have intruded, but I heard 
you crying, and I thought I might be able to comfort 
you." 

" Oh, Richard, you are powerless to do anything for 
me. At least, not now." 

"Tell me, Helene, the cause of all of this," he in- 
quired sympathetically. 

"Heart troubles, Richard. Politics in particular. 
Mr. Greene is going to oppose Daddy ! " 

"Oh, I see," remarked Ryan, meditatively. "And 
naturally Uncle is opposed to Greene calling any more. 
Do you suppose he could be persuaded to change his 
mind about Greene in that particular?" 

"No! Never! In fact, I would not want you to 
approach him upon that subject. It might injure your 
standing with him. I have pleaded with him to give 
me the liberty of choosing my friends, but he was obsti- 
nate. I have asked him to take my name from his will 
— give it all to you — I do not want it." 

Richard conceived an idea — a thought that he had 
never before possessed. For a moment he reviewed his 
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financial future. He saw creditors rushing about him, 
clamoring for their money — a condition he knew would 
soon be his to face. To become the sole heir of the 
Gregory estate would strengthen his standing among 
those who held his paper. He could use it as a means 
of satisfying demands soon to be made, until recupera- 
tion came. He said to her : 

" Confidentially speaking, Helene, I would, if I were 
you, have my own way about this matter. I would run 
away from home before I would permit any meddling 
in my heart affairs.'' 

"And leave my mother?" she asked, quickly. 

"Your mother's heart is in the right place, Helene, 
and she would be willing to bear your absence until the 
Judge was completely conquered." 

" That would be only as a last resort, Richard. That 
would be an awful thing to do. But if the worst comes, 
perhaps I might depend on your advise a little." 

"You may. I stand ready any moment — any hour. 
Trust me, and keep my offer confidential." 

Ryan left the room, saying to himself: 

" If I can persuade her to leave home with Greene," 
snapping his fingers and springing up the stairs, " the 
Judge would most likely disown her and strike her name 
from his will. Well, I shall take the trouble to inflame 
his mind a little more against Greene, so there will be 
no possible show of him giving in. Then Helene will 
have to return to the * last resort.' It will all be mine 
some day, some day! Edith! it will be mine!" he 
chuckled. 



CHAPTER XVni 

A VOICE FBOM THE HILLS 

^T^HE town hall was crowded. Not a place for a 
-*• human foot was left vacant. From homes in the 
city, from homes in the country, the people came. They 
wedged through the door, and they stood by the open 
windows. It was a silent, uncommunicative crowd, that 
seemed bent on one purpose only: to hear Kenneth 
Greene deliver his first political speech against the 
bosses. 

What first awakened them to the fact that a real fight 
was on between the two major parties of the county 
was when "Tud" Bradley, only a few evenings before, 
bold and brazen, stood on the rostrum at a meeting and 
said, pointing his finger at Kenneth Greene: 

"You, young man, go tell your Robert T. Mann 
that he can't have the judgeship of this district! I 
have pledged it to that splendid fellow, the present in- 
cumbent, David S. Gregory!" 

That declaration was bold and characteristic of 
" Boss '* Bradley, and he meant to carry out that ulti- 
matum in full. 

The voters wagged their heads disapprovingly. They 
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did not take kindly to the assumption of one man dis- 
tributing valuable places to whomsoever might find 
grace in his sight, regardless of the people's will. The 
chief topic among the audience was, <!0uld Greene and 
the Citizens* Association party break that solid wall — 
the dictatorship of the Stearns's and the Bradleys? 
But the people's mind was aroused against the old 
regime, to some extent at least, and the public came to 
hear, and to think. Many of the old party members 
openly vowed that they were ready to support Mr. 
Mann if he would come out and promise that, if elected, 
he would wage unremitting war on the boss boodlers 
and petty grafters. 

"I will promise that and more," was the answer 
from Mann, and he had selected Kenneth Greene to 
deliver his pledge and accept the ultimatum of the 
people. 

When Greene mounted the speaker's stand that night, 
he looked over the vast sea of faces and his heart almost 
failed him. To turn and shatter the fixed opinions of 
many of the voters was nothing short of a miracle — at 
least, it was a doubtful task, even for a man of wide 
experience gained in many political wars. But he soon 
recovered his composure and was ready for the fight. 

He looked out over the audience again ; his eyes wan- 
dered in a searching manner from aisle to aisle, until 
they rested upon the upturned face of a young woman 
seated midway of the right center. His heart leaped, 
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and he felt a moment of uncertainty ; then she answered 
his look with a smile and a nod. 

She was hoping for him — hoping against father, 
home and friends. Every look that she gave him only 
heightened the flame of unquenchable fire that had 
burned itself into thoughts clamoring for utterance. 

Only an hour before, Kenneth had met Helene by 
appointment at a downtown store, where she had made 
an appeal to him to declare his engagement for the 
meeting off. 

Just before leaving the house that night, Helene re- 
ceived many assurances of her mother*s approval of 
what she was doing. Speaking of the Judge's un- 
reasonable demands, Mrs. Gregory said: 

** It will be all right, Helene. Time will heal the sore- 
ness of his heart and, in the meanwhile, bear with him. 
Election days are days of uncertainties, and he is tired 
and fretful. As for Kenneth Greene, I like the man, 
and I feel that there is nothing but goodness in his 
heart ; that some time he will expose the gang that holds 
your father as a slave." 

Helene had moments of depression when tears blurred 
her eyes. These were succeeded by periods of hope. 
The buoyancy of youth seemed to be struggling to 
assert itself. 

In one instance she would gaze out into the beautiful 
night ; out into the streets where forms of persons could 
be distinguished, and she wondered if they were happy. 
In the next, her restless mind would force itself back 
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to the days she had spent at Greenwich Springs, and 
sweet memories would mingle with the bitterness of the 
present. 

When Helene met Kenneth Greene that night it was 
early, and the two strolled down the street — under the 
great arc lights. She said to him : 

" I wish you would cancel your appointment for 
tonight. Daddy is furious, and he will not listen to 
reason. Since the moment when he first gave way to 
his wrath, I have been tormented with a fear that some- 
thing awful would happen." 

" Cancel my engagement, Helene, and let the people 
call me a coward — break my word with them?" he 
asked in a serious manner. 

For a moment she shrank from him. Then she 
bowed her head and solemnly whispered: 

" It must be the inevitable, Kenneth, but it is a bitter 
cup that you are holding out to me ! " Tears came to 
her eyes, and the rich, warm blood that flowed through 
her youthful veins grew cold and inert, 

" Then tell me," he said, disparingly, " what must I 
do? Shall I set a price upon my honesty and sell it? 
Is that your idea of a man — of what you want me 
to be?" 

" No ! " came the answer, quick and firm, emphasized 
with a stamp of her foot, and in her eyes there gathered 
the wildest storm. "If you were a man like that I 
would despise you as I would a snake ! " 

She had freed herself from his arm and faced about. 
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cold and straight as a challenging soldier. For a mo- 
ment she stood silent, her bosom heaving, her lips closed 
tightly, and her hands clenched dramatically. 

"Helene,'' he spoke with all the tenderness of his 
soul, '^ I am going to take the cup from your hands and 
drink it myself!" 

She looked up inquiringly. By the aid of a great arc 
light on a comer, she saw his face change from hope- 
fulness to sorrow ; his lips were as white as those of the 
dead. 

As the two moved on, he continued : 

**Helene, I have wronged you, but I did not know 
what I was doing. I ask your forgiveness. You will 
yet be happy. I am going to give you back to your 
father and mother ! '* 

His face was haggard, and his eyes had lost their 
lustre. She placed one hand upon his arm. 

" Mr. Greene," she whispered, but no answer came — 
no sound save his heavy breathing. "Kenneth!" she 
said again, with a pull at the sleeve of his coat : " Why 
are you going to do that ? " 

"Because," he stammered, "I don't fit in around 
here. I am going back to my father's forge ! " 

The grip upon his sleeve tightened. 

"Mr. Greene, I'll not let you go! It was my influ- 
ence that brought you here, and it will be my influence 
that will keep you here. I am an optimist, now, and 
you are going to be just what I have always known 
you could be — a statesman. If you tremble and falter 
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when the time comes to do your duty tonight, I shall 
despise you, though I should pity you as an incom- 
petent man!" 

" Helene," he said, imploringly, as he seized the hand 
that held his arm, "you know I offered to make the 
sacrifice for your sake only. As for the Bradleys and 
Steams — the whole gang cannot bluff me into quit- 
ting." 

"Then go on, Kenneth, and keep the promise you 
have made your party. Should you break your word 
with them, you would break your word with me. Go 
and face them as a man," she went on, pointing toward 
the hall where crowds were gathering. "Go and face 
them with the same brave heart with which you faced 
the ghost-hunters in the church." 

And he went, as she had bidden him, a proud Ameri- 
can with justice written in his heart and upon his 
tongue utterances of fire to be hurled in defiance against 
the slanderous, malevolent acts of men who kept no law. 

So there was but little wonder that Greene smiled that 
night when he arose before the audience, and looked 
down into the face of the dearest woman in all the world 
to him. 

He stepped to the edge of the platform, calm, and 
easy of manner, to begin his speech. 

On the following day the Evening News quoted his 
discourse, in part, as follows : 

" I trust that none of you have come tonight expect- 
ing to hear me criticise any man who favors the opposite 
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party. There will be no character-wrecking — no 
X-ray exposures of deeds done by any one man, whether 
he be an incumbent of an office or not. It is not my 
purpose to attack one man here and another over there, 
a candidate here — and a candidate there," indicating, 
"but I propose to attack them collectively." 

To quote him briefly, the paper read : 

** It is useless to weed out a single rascal and give the 
place to an honest man, because, surrounded as he 
would be, he would become the object of constant rebuff 
and ridicule, and in the end, being only human, he might 
fall as other good men have. ... In this country 
the whole people should constitute the sovereign power. 
Every man should be a king and every woman a queen, 
regardless of whether or not they can trace their lineage 
back to the days of William the Conqueror, or to a 
time when a handful of people came over in the May- 
flower, and lived in windowless and floorless hovels 
somewhere on the border of the Colonial States." 

He went into the full details of political questions in 
general, and after suggesting a remedy, he concluded 
by saying: 

" You know our candidates. Their lives are an open 
book upon the pages of which you will not find one act 
— one deed — that was not the act and deed of honest 
men. And on election day, if you will stand for men 
who are worthy, you will stand for Henry Lamb, Robert 
T. Mann, Thomas Wineman, and other candidates who 
hold honor above gold. 
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"And, gentlemen, whatever may be your verdict on 
that day shall be my verdict. If we have overestimated 
the men whom we shall elect, let it be as a guide in the 
future. I thank you.'* 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE DAY BEFOBE ELECTION 

TT was the day before the election, and Judge Gregory 
-*• held a bit of court. No case of importance had been 
set for that day, and only the cases of offenders accused 
of petty thievery and other minor misdeeds, awaiting 
the pleasure of "his honor," were marked up from the 
December term to the first Monday in November. 

The Judge on this particular morning set a new 
speed record in disposing of the cases on the docket. 
Many confessed judgment, as Bradley had told them to 
do, and threw themselves upon the mercy of the court. 
The Judge was unusually kind and merciful to the 
offenders on this occasion, and, as each case was called, 
he administered a slight reprimand and discharged the 
prisoner with a "Go, and sin no more." 

In the hallway just outside the door of the court- 
room, stood " Tud " Bradley. Upon his face there was 
a look of great concern. Frequently he entered the 
room, sauntered half way up the aisle and leaned for- 
ward on the back of a seat in an endeavor to catch the 
words that passed from the Judge to the offender. 

Then he would retreat back into the hall to await 
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the coming of the ex-prisoner, who usually showed sur- 
prise when the big hand of the politician shot out 
toward him for a friendly shake, and the harsh, coarse 
voice of the boss, toned down to almost a whisper, said : 

"Young man, allow me to congratulate you. You 
may have, in a moment of thoughtlessness, disobeyed 
the law. But thank God ! we have a judge in this court 
who is very considerate m the distribution of justice. 
You can thank him for his leniency, and on tomorrow, 
I trust you will remember his kind act when you go to 
the polls.'* 

Each fellow in turn, as he stepped forth to his free- 
dom, received a gentle reminder of the Judge's mercy, 
and an expressed hope that on election day the harvest 
would yield abundantly to him who sowed good seeds 
today. 

William Kane, a local police character, was the last 
to go. The Judge had set aside the indictment inas- 
much as the words " on or about " were used, instead of 
specifying the exact date the crime charged was com- 
mitted. 

When Judge Gregory said to Kane, "You may go, 
now," he rushed out into the hall to be confronted by 
Bradley, who, shaking hands vigorously, said: 

" Kane, I knew you would get away with that charge. 
It was all a frameup to keep you in jail over tomorrow. 
The Judge has dealt kindly with you, Kane, because 
he is a friend of the man who is down. It will be 
nothing but right for you to show your appreciation of 
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his kindness by working for his election tomorrow. 
Come to my place this afternoon about two." 

Kane, happy and smiling, promised he would, as did 
the others. 

During the later part of the afternoon, Judge 
Gregory wandered down to headquarters, where he met 
several politicians of his party. 

"It will be the greatest majority eyer polled, Judge," 
assured one enthusiast. Another added: 

"It appears to me that the Association party has 
died in embryo. I have attended every meeting of 
theirs, and I know positively that fifty per cent of 
those who attended are Gregory stand-patters." 

Around the room the Judge passed, shaking hands 
and offering a smile for a smile, pouring out a volley 
of advanced thanks to everyone he met. 

"I'll tell you, men," he said, "I feel kindly toward 
the men running opposite our men; they are good 
fellows, and I hate to see them let down so hard. But 
you know that strip of a fellow from the hills has acted 
so unjustly toward me after I have befriended him as 
I have, that I want to see the whole party wrecked. 
If they haven't any better sense than to take up with 
such a fellow as he is, then I want to see them get a 
good licking. I don't see anything wonderful about 
him. His speech was nothing but a lot of insinuations 
cast at me, and for that I hate him as I do a reptile! 
I'll beat him tomorrow as sure as tomorrow comes ! " 
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On the way home that evening, Richard Ryan ac- 
costed the Judge : 

" Uncle, the indications are that the whole ticket will 
be swept in on a general landslide. The Association 
party is very inactive, and I understand that Lamb and 
Mann are conceding the election to you already." 

The eyes of the Judge brightened, and as he walked, 
his steps became quicker, and his face assumed a con- 
tented look. He questioned the young man closely 
about the latest figures and ward reports, and in par- 
ticular about the outlying districts. 

" The rural vote is the vote that gives me most con- 
cern," he said : " as for the city, well — Tud Bradley 
and the other boys can swing the voters into line. Many 
of them are dependent, and live a paper-sack existence. 
They know that their bread and butter is at stake, and 
are not going to vote it out of their own mouths." 

^^ I understand that Greene has made a speech at the 
Grand Prarie schoolhouse," Richard remarked. 

" The dickens ! That is what worries me. I did not 
want to incur his wrath too much, thinking that possibly 
he would not show much activity, and confine his speech- 
making to Mount Auburn. That is why I have been so 
lenient with him in regard to Helene." 

"I am surprised at the way she is acting," said 
Richard, confidentially. "She steals out to meet him 
nearly every night." 

"Oh, it is only a mere fancy — just a novelty with 
her, thafs all. She will see her error tomorrow when 
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the returns come in — when she hears the voices of the 
people.'' 

But Ryan shook his head doubtfully. 

"It is something deeper than a mere fancy, Uncle. 
I shouldn't be surprised if an elopement happened 
before long." 

" I hope not, Richard, but if it should become a fact, 
she need never return. I would cut off her inheritance. 
I will not father anyone who disregards my wishes," 
returned the Judge, positively. 

Richard's heart beat hopefully as he parted from his 
uncle and turned his steps toward the home of Edith 
Gary. 

Somehow the Judge felt more kindly toward Richard 
that day than usual. On reaching his home, he said to 
Mrs. Gregory: 

"I think Richard is a good asset in this campaign. 
He seems to be keeping well posted on the latest news, 
and it won't be long before he will become a power in 
the affairs of men. I am truly glad that I have given 
him opportunities to make a mark for himself." 

While the Judge was talking, Helene entered the 
room and stood listening. She threw her arms about 
his neck and kissed him. 

" Oh, Daddy, you are the best hearted man that ever 
lived! I am so glad for Richard!" 

But the Judge did not seem to invite her caresses, 
for he turned a stem look down into her smiling face. 

"How about you, Helene? It appears to me that 
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Richard is more considerate of my wishes than you 
are. " 

Her face lost its smile, and her head dropped against 
his bosom. 

" Whom shall I favor in the distribution of my prop- 
erty, you or Richard?'' he asked. 

"Richard!'' the girl answered quickly, raising her 
eyes. The smile had returned, deep and sweet as ever. 
" Give it all to Richard," she beseeched him, and Judge 
Gregory looked away from her imploring eyes. 

"Give me only one thing — that which men have 
fought for, and died for — liberty!" 

" I can't understand you, Helene," he said, trying to 
avoid her eyes, which were directed as a battery against 
him. 

"You? You don't understand her, David, you say? " 
Mrs. Gregory asked, coming to the rescue of her daugh- 
ter. " Have you forgotten when I was only twenty, and 
you were scarcely twenty-one? Those days were 
supreme in your life and in mine, and your parents 
offered no reproof. Neither did mine. You exercised 
the same right you are denying our daughter — the 
right to think — the liberty to choose for herself." 

But Judge Gregory turned away, his lips unreplying, 
his face determined, and his head wagging doggedly. 



CHAPTER XX 

WHEN A WOMAN STORMS 

WHEN Richard Ryan entered the home of Edith 
Gary that afternoon, he wore an unusually 
bright, happy smile. Miss Grary was quick to detect 
the fact that he had something pleasing to say. 

" You seem to be extremely happy, Richard. I sup- 
pose you have some financial plans that are maturing 
nicely ? '' 

Richard in a burst of enthusiasm related tb her that 
an ugly breach existed between his cousin and her 
father, which might terminate in a change of beneficiary 
of the Judge's will. 

"It is almost a certainty," he said. "The girl is 
holding out firmly for the blacksmith, and the old gen- 
tleman can't do a thing with her." 

"Well, really, it would be a good match for them 
both. Greene is no ordinary man, and your cousin 
knows it. Down in my heart I wish them both well. 
But what you want to do," she continued confidentially, 
" is to urge them on if you care to become the Judge's 
heir. Judging from what you say — that she cares 
nothing for the inheritance — it would not be wrong to 
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help matters along a little. I hate to admit it, but I 
want the Judge to lose tomorrow, for if he does, his 
wrath will fall heavily upon Greaie's shoulders, and if 
your cousin stands by her friend, that will do the trick, 
and your name will go on the will as absolute heir." 

"I only hope your version will prove true, and if 
so, every hour of my life and yours will be unspeakably 
grand ! Oh, yes," he went on, " with health and youth, 
and the start in life I've got, added to that of the 
Gregorys, why should we not be the envy of all our 
friends?" 

"You are very sanguine, Richard, and I will admit 
that I am a bit excited over the prospects myself. 
Helene does not care, and your conclusions seem so 
likely; it is all possible — it is even very probable — it 
is almost a certainty ! " 

Late that evening Richard Ryan left the Gary home 
with many new thoughts of the future planted by his 
artful friend. He made his way downtown where he 
attended the last grand rally. 

All day long the contending parties had waged a war 
as cruel and as effective as the leaders could make it. 
The life-history of every candidate was thoroughly 
gone over time and again. It was whispered into the 
ear of every voter, cried aloud from the comers of the 
streets, from the back-yard fences, from the gathering 
places of sinners, and from the congregation of the 
saints. That night the people moved toward the center 
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of town in droves. From their homes in the country 
they came. 

The town hall had been secured by the Citizens' As- 
sociation party, and the Gregory supporters were con- 
tent to hold an open meeting on the square, a distance 
of two blocks away. 

The hall was brilliantly lighted and elaborately deco- 
rated. Life-sized pictures of Robert T. Mann and 
other candidates were hung upon the wall near the 
speaker's stand, each framed with a flag of the Union. 

The Association delegation marched and counter- 
marched with bands and torches. 

Over on the square the Gregoryites, who did not wish 
to be outdone, followed with the roar of cannon, the 
screams of rockets and the hoarse voices of men. 

There was general shouting upon every street, and it 
seemed that every bystander and passerby took up the 
" hurrah " for Gregory and his entire ticket. 

Helene and Greene stood a short distance from the 
center of the crowd. They were on their way to the 
hall. 

The girl had just cautioned jGrreene to be lenient with 
her father while pleading for votes, when the noise 
started suddenly. 

" Let us wait and watch them for a while," suggested 
Helene, as the cry arose upon their right and left. 

For the first time in the campaign it seemed to 
Greene that he stood alone. For a moment he wished 
he had not entered the game of politics. " What is the 
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use," he thought, " of creating enemies only to go down 
to defeat?" 

The shouting grew louder and more tumultuous. 
The boom of the cannon and screams of rockets pro- 
duced an awe-stricken effect upon the girl and young 
man. 

Above all that tumult and roar, came a voice of fog- 
horn proportions, shouting: 

"Where, oh, where is the Association Party and its 
redeemer?" And another voice answered: 

" He's dead, now. Tomorrow we're going to send 
him home to his daddy, to be buried with the rest of 
the hill-billies ! " 

When the last words died away, Helene grasped the 
arm of Greene, half frantically, saying: 

"Listen, Kenneth! I can't stand for that, and 
neither can you!" 

Then from a thousand throats, it seemed, arose the 
cry: 

"Down with Mann. Down with Greene." 

Helene put her hand to her face to shade her eyes 
from the light as she peered into that tempestuous 
scene. 

"Kenneth!" she gasped, "you must fight them 
tonight with all your heart and soul. I don't want a 
Gregory elected to office by such men as those. * Hill- 
billie! Hill-billie ! '" she cried, with a sweep of her 
hand toward the crowd, " you all are not worthy of the 
notice of a * hill-billie !' " She stormed, she screamed 
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at them, until her voice grew hoarse and feeble, all the 
while unmindful that Greene was endeavoring to pacify 
her. She turned to him again, her hand clenched, and 
posed in a threatening manner, she pleaded: 

"You must talk tonight as you never expect to talk 
again in your life. Tell the people all you know — 
spare nobody! You must expose this gang's every 
act, defeat them, denounce them, and save my father! 
The hour has come when you must be brave, strong, 
and great — the master mind of all ; a man to whom all 
men will lift their eyes. If you could not be this, and 
more, I'd scorn you ; I'd trample you as a worm ! " 

She brought her foot down with a wicked stamp, and 
as Kenneth attempted to speak, she interrupted him, 
for in that wild frenzy, she did tiot know that he was 
endeavoring to quiet her. 

" Kenneth, tonight you must not spare the truth any 
longer. You must defeat them. Defeat them, though 
it may make me homeless tomorrow!" 

"But Helene," he pleaded, after she had quieted 
down, " I swore never to assail your father's character. 
That pledge is worth more to me than all other honor ! " 

"Then I will release you from such a promise. Oh, 
I know it is awful — it is unnatural — but I don't want 
him to be elected. I want him home — I want him home 
with mother and me ! Neither do I want you to stand 
for those remarks of Bradley's slaves. I don't want 
you to stoop and cringe as a coward would ; I want you 
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to stand erect, and you will not stand alone. I will 
stand with you ! " 

" Helene," he whispered, as he caught her uplifted 
hand in his, "for you I would ride through the gates 
of the mighty. There are no hazards that I would not 
assume for you. You are my inspiration ! Your words 
give me strength and courage. Trust me, Helene! 
Tomorrow Fll win! I'll win!'' 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE VNSEI.FISB AN8WEK 

« 

TT was the day of the election. The morning's issue 
-"^ of The News, a neutral paper, claiming to be the 
fairest sheet in all the country around, came out with 
bold, black-faced type extending across the entire page, 
as follows: 

« THE GREGORY-BRADLEY PARTY EXPOSED 

IN THE ELEVENTH HOUR! 

^^ The Blacksmith Orator from the Mountains 

Was Defiant and Lion-Like in His Manner of 

Dealing with Corruption. 

"For over an hour last night Kenneth Greene, the 
boy orator from the mountains, stood in the town hall 
and hurled defiance into the face of the Gregory- 
Bradley party. His was a stirring, convincing argu- 
ment in favor of a change in the personnel of the county 
offices. 

"Often he was wrought up so that he pounded the 
table with his fists, while he poured scorching hot words 
into the ears of his audience. 

"Judge Gregory, out for re-election, was scored 
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along with the other candidates. The speaker referred 
to the Allison divorce case which had been tried in the 
court some time ago. He said in part: 

"*Who railroaded the Allison divorce case through 
the court? Judge Gregory possibly knows. If he had 
followed out the letter of the law in connection with the 
dictates of his conscience as to the right and wrong 
of what the witnesses said, his decision in that case 
would probably have never stood before the people as 
it now stands, a questionable act. The pen that wrote 
in the verdict that day was guided across the record by 
some agency powerful enough and bold enough to 
dictate a new right of rule in place of the old one, and 
to force honest men into questionable channels. 

" * Judge Gregory knew his was not an act of what he 
would term justice. But what could he do in such an 
hour? With all the winged harpies of graft — of 
bribery — of usurpation about him, threatening, men- 
acing his future, how could he — how could any man — 
escape from such cruel talons, if he dared in one single 
instance to question the domination of the masked lords 
of this town? 

" * Who was it that turned William Kane loose upon 
the streets this morning, and for what purpose? Dear 
friends, I don't have to reflect upon your intelligence 
by explaining to you. We all know about those acts of 
artful politics. You are not blind; you have under- 
standing, and above all, you know there is a reason for 
all these movements.'" 
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The article continued: 

" The young giant concluded his remarks by appeal- 
ing to the people to save Judge Gregory from certain 
influences under which he had fallen. 

"*Send him home, dear friends, to his family, and 
save him from this burden beneath which no man can 
walk and walk erect. 

"*You all love him, I know. You know him as a 
friend and as a citizen; and God grant that you may 
retire him to private life, where his splendid citizenship 
of the past can be taken up anew. Send him back to 
his family and friends ; and send him back, forgiven ! ' '* 

On the morning of the election, the town had 
awakened early, and every man on the streets sought 
to see that his neighbor did not neglect to voice his 
sentiments at the polls. 

Carriages and automobiles were out, driven by digni- 
fied drivers who looked the part of the " machine " that 
employed them. They began a busy whirl through the 
streets, displaying attractive banners indicating the 
way that certain political party workers would have 
the people vote. 

Judge Gregory had risen at daylight and in a short 
time was rounding up the men of his precinct. It was 
plain that he was uneasy, and more so since he had 
heard several comments upon Greene's speech the night 
before. He realized that it would possibly be the means 
of cutting off a large portion of the independent vote 
that he was depending on. Those votes are usually cast 
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Irrespective of party lines. To this class of men the 
Judge attributed the power of turning victory over to 
the opposite party, shcTuld Greene's speech be taken 
very seriously. Upon inquiry, he found that the com- 
mon sense talk delivered by Greene was being discussed 
generally throughout the town. Bits of conversation 
gathered from this group and that group clearly indi- 
cated that the men of his faith were wavering and that 
not one vote must be lost. 

So the word went down the line from Chairman Alli- 
son to the committeemen, to precinct captains, and their 
subordinates, that every man must work with all his 
might to weaken the enemy's stronghold and save the 
day. 

Word and assurances were passed back up the line, 
from ward-heeler to captain, to committeemen, to the 
chairman that nothing, absolutely nothing, would be 
left undone to make it the largest majority ever polled 
by any party. 

But Gregory shook his head doubtfully, and said : 

" Nothing like that possible now. If we win, it will 
be by a reduced majority." 

Helene had lived to see the day of her first real 
sorrow. Fate had woven around her a network of cir- 
cumstances, so that, favor whom she would, there was 
but little hope that the days like those of the past could 
return soon. 

If she obeyed her father, whether he was returned to 
office or not, Kenneth Greene must pass out of her life, 
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with all the sweet memories of the only man for whom 
she had ever cared. All the little gifts, mementoes, 
tokens that hinged on her association with him, must 
be put away, never to be reviewed. 

On the other hand, if she should follow the dictates of 
her heart, she must forsake home and friends and follow 
her political chieftain out into the world. 

All day long she restlessly walked back and forth 
from the house to the front yard gate. She inquired of 
every passerby she knew if there was any news of the 
election. 

" There has been fighting at the polls. Both sides are 
desperate.'* 

Such was the consolation that she usually received 
after each inquiry. Then after an interval of an hour 
she questioned someone again. 

"It seems to be a matter of physical strength, and 
not a contest of ballots. No one can tell how the 
election is going," one man said. Then another passed : 

"I am going over to the Fourth ward now. They 
tell me real fighting is going on over there." 

Helene Gregory was almost hysterical. Not one bit 
of news was pacifying. Then, too, the Judge had made 
frequent trips home that morning and each time he 
took occasion to express his supreme contempt for 
young Greene. 

" Helene, you imderstand, now, what a tumult Greene 
has evoked in town? It would take a god to prophesy 
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what seeds he has sown. There is a law for those who 
excite men to riotous acts, and I'll enforce it." 

After the Judge had vented his wrath upon his de- 
fenseless wife and daughter, he returned to town, leaving 
them under a deep nervous strain. 

"I cannot bear this any longer, mother," Helena 
said, drawing on her coat and adjusting her hat. " I 
believe politics make men desperate, and Mr. Greene 
may be in great danger. People are acting like sense- 
less brutes at the polls, I understand, and there is no 
telling what means they will adopt, if defeated, to get 
revenge." 

In her hurried flight downtown Helene passed several 
groups of men at different comers and alleyways. 
They were all conversing in whispers, and their manner 
indicated deep secretiveness. Many faces turend away 
from her as she passed, and many pairs of eyes fol- 
lowed her as she hurried on. Her pace quickened, and 
her fears grew by leaps and bounds. Occasionally she 
met a noisy gang that was being herded down the street 
by an officer who, it seemed, was trying to break up the 
nuisance and preserve the peace. At times she was 
compelled to grant the right-of-way on the walk and 
take to the street for safety. 

The crowds grew denser and she feared to venture 
further. Going to a telephone, she called up the college, 
leaving a message for Kenneth to meet her at the arbor 
in the garden at once. Then back through the mass 
of men she fled, fearful of the boisterous gangs she met. 
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An hour later, Kenneth stole into forbidden grounds 
and found her sitting beneath the vines and boughs 
where he had spent many happy hours in her society. 
Her face showed great fear. She quickly expressed a 
warning, but Kenneth did not admit that there was 
reason in her argument. However, he showed deep 
concern when she said: 

" Mr. Greene, as you say, * all will be well among the 
politicians after the election is over,' but how about 
my father and me? It will be necessary for me to make 
a choice — between you and — home! The way has 
been pointed out to me; which way shall I go? " 

" I have two answers to the question you have asked 
me, Helene," he said thoughtfully. "One is a selfish 
answer — an answer that almost anyone would give, 
situated as I am. I have many mistakes in life to 
account for, but I don't believe that this stand I am 
taking politically is one. I am holding out for a prin- 
ciple that I know is right — that I know will some day 
meet with your approval. You awakened the ambition 
within me, and more, you inspired me to make great 
plans for the future. Shall I give you up now, when 
I need you most? No! No! It's the human within 
me that says *No!"' 

For a moment he was silent, his eyes motionless, his 
lips moving as if trying to form some word that his 
tongue refused to utter. 

" And the other answer, Mr. Greene? " she asked, half 
fearing to listen to his reply. 
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**I was just trying to tell you, Helene," he went on, 
choking. " It is the unselfish answer. To you, it will 
mean peace between you and your father — with myself 
left out. It means an opportunity for someone to stand 
in favor with the Judge, something I cannot expect to 
do. To you, it means the love of some good man — the 
approval of your parents — it means everything to you. 
But to me, it means to drift, aimlessly, with no fixed 
purpose in life, only to live as I have always lived, 
daring to do what I knew was right. That is the un- 
selfish answer to your question, Helene, and the one 
that I advise you to accept ! It means my irrevocable 
loss. My whole being revolts against it! But then it 
is right, and right I had rather be toward you, and go 
to the end unloved and alone, than to take you away 
from your home and loved ones." 

He seemed to struggle for a moment against some 
contending feeling. 

" I have a message for your father," he began again, 
"but it won't come out." Again he paused, studying, 
trying to arrange some pleasant way to express himself. 
" Gro tell your father," he finally said ; " go tell him that 
I am a gentleman, and will respect his wishes! Go! 
Go, Helene!" he urged, as he arose to his feet, his 
left hand pressed hard against his forehead, and the 
right one pointing toward the house. " Go, before this 
stubborn heart of mine turns upon its own resolve, and 
I recall my words!" 

He staggered back in the path leading to the gate. 
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fighting desperately against the onslaught of his re- 
bellious feeling. 

The girl, tremulous with excitement, arose and stood 
watching him in awed silence. Urged by sudden im- 
pulse, she moved forward. 

Kenneth Greene drew farther away, his hand still 
pressed to his forehead; then in a voice between a sob 
and a sigh, he cried: 

" Good-bye, Helene ! Good-bye ! Let this be our last 
good-bye ! " 

And a moment later she stood watching down the 
path by which he was going out of her life. 



CHAPTER XXn 

THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 

A T the polls that afternoon many disgraceful scenes 
-^ ^ were enacted. Joe Steams, a big political boss 
and alderman, sat behind a spirited horse drawing a 
buggy and made all haste to visit every precinct, leav- 
ing such instructions as he deemed necessary for the 
success of the party. At Precinct Five he halted his 
horse with a " Who-a ! " 

In a general way he sized up the crowd standing out 
in front, and offered his hand to the "workers" as 
each came forward. In the doorway of the booth stood 
a challenger, arranging the names of a few belated 
voters on a sheet of paper. 

The big boss was silent for a moment, surveying the 
man, who seemed deeply engaged in his work. 

"What have you got there?" Steams asked the 
fellow, moving closer. 

" Names of some voters who have failed to show up," 
responded the man, without lifting his eyes. 

"Gregory, or Association voters?" Steams asked, 
stepping up and rudely peeping over the man's shoulder 
at the list. 
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^^Association men." 

In the next instant Steams seized the list and made 
off on a run to his buggy. For a moment the challenger 
was so startled by the dare-devil act that he stood as 
if he were a pillar of stone. 

Half a dozen bystanders shouted: 

" Head him off ! He's getting away ! " 

The challenger made a run and seized the horse's 
bits, just as the animal felt the keen lash of the whip. 
The horse lunged forward carrying the man out into 
the middle of the street. 

Steams applied the whip vigorously, but the chal- 
lenger had a firm hold upon the bridle, and finally suc- 
ceeded in turning the horse across the street and over 
the walk into a narrow passage-way between two 
buildings. 

In the meanwhile, inside of the election room, another 
bit of history was being enacted. At the first evidence 
of trouble on the outside, every man rushed from the 
booth to watch the fight, except Charles Free, a judge 
for the Association. 

At this stage of the game a man rushed back into 
the room and finding Free sitting astride the ballot box, 
said: 

" Free, Free, come on out and let us watch the fight." 

But instead of getting excited, the election judge 
made reply: 

"No, I'll sit here, and you can go and watch the 
fight." 
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"Come on, come on quick!" the man urged, taking 
hold of Free's arm and giving it a vigorous pull. 

Breaking the man's hold. Free thundered back in 
unmistakable tones: 

"I'm not going! I'll sit here and see that there is 
no ballot-box * stuffing ' while you watch the fight. Do 
you understand me?" 

The man saw that the little game that was to have 
been played had failed. 

In the meantime, on the outside, several of Stearns' 
friends, seeing that serious trouble was brewing, that 
men were getting angry and threatening, advised him 
to turn the list over to the owner and drive away, which 
he did, a defeated man. 

Over at Number Four voting place another little 
game was being played by a professional. 

As voters filed by the judges giving their names 
preparatory to receiving their ballots, one man gave 
his name as Kelley. One fellow inside arose and shook 
his hand, familiarly called him " Spector," at the same 
time inquired about his health and family. But the 
incident did not allay the suspicions of one of the 
judges who was cautious and watchful, taking nothing 
for granted. 

" You say you live at 846 Pine street? " he questioned 
the fellow. 

" Yep ! " 

" How long have you lived at that address ? " 

"'Bout a year." 
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" Now I know a Kelley who lives at that place, and 
I know you are not the man. Kelley is away on a busi- 
ness trip in the South. Mr. Officer, arrest that man," 
he continued, turning to the policeman. 

"Well, now, let's not be in too big a hurry about 
this matter," protested the officer. "Let's be sure we 
are right, first," he argued further, while the 
"repeater" backed away and escaped through a side 
door. 

The judge insisted that his orders be carried out, 
and finally the policeman consented to make the arrest, 
but the would-be voter had departed to some other 
precinct, and the incident was soon forgotten. 

Later, over at another voting place, a rather ordinary 
looking individual presented himself as a legal voter. 
His personal appearance indicated that he was a hard- 
handed son of toil. So he was singled out as a victim 
by a man who stepped forward and spoke to him: 

" Just a moment, please," touching the working-man 
on the arm. " If you have no objections, I would like 
to speak to you a moment." 

Out on the walk, the big fellow said : 

"I just wanted to offer you a little protection. I 
am somewhat acquainted with the election laws, and I 
don't want to see anyone get into trouble. You see it 
is hard to get out when once * pinched,' and besides you 
may not have the money to fight back, either." 

"Well, tell me, brother, have I done anything 
wrong?" 
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^No, you hayent as yet,'' assured the big fellow, 
displaying much brotherly concern, *^ but you are lucky 
that I was present at this time. Liet me see ; I believe 
you are an Association man, are you not?" he con- 
tinued, brushing a speck of dust from the lapel of the 
man's coat. 

^I do not know if I am one or not, I am going to 
vote for Henry Lamb, Mr. Mann and some others, 
whatever they be." 

The politician grunted in a just-as-I-expected man- 
ner, and said: 

** Have you paid your taxes, Mr. ? " 

"Yes, I have paid them this spring." 

"Your back taxes, I mean?" 

" Everjrthing is paid, sir." 

" Let me see your receipts." 

** I haven't them with me ! " 

The big fdlow hung his head as if in serious medita- 
tion, while his face assumed a doubtful expression. 

"What has that got to do with my voting?" asked 
the man. 

"Everything. And here is where I can lend you 
valuable assistance. You see the law does not recog- 
nize any man's right to vote in this state who is in 
arrears for his taxes. The report is out that you have 
not paid them. Now let me explain. It will be neces- 
sary to see your tax receipts for the past five years." 

" I have no receipts that far back. Besides, I don't 
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believe you," the man said, as he turned toward the 
booth. 

"Then you insist on voting, do you?" 

«I do, sir!" 

"Let me convince you of your error." 

Turning to a bystander at some distance away, the 
big fellow motioned to him, at the same time giving a 
knowing nod. 

" Mr. OflScer, arrest this man for attempting to vote 
illegally." 

The "officer" came forward and showed his star. 
Touching the arm of the half-frightened working-man, 
he said to him : 

" Come, let's go down and see the judge." 

"Wait a moment, Mr. Officer, before you take this 
man to jail. I don't want him to get into a peck of 
trouble. Let me suggest that you allow him to go home 
and get his receipts. It is possible that he might be 
able to find enough of them to convince the officials that 
he is entitled to vote." 

" I am willing to go, sir," pleaded the man. 

And the big-hearted " officer " said " go," and the man 
went, but never returned to vote. 

Near the close of the day reports came to Gregory 
that the Association was sweeping the city. People 
came to the Judge protesting about the unfair treatment 
many voters were receiving at the hands of his party. 

Each time he had sent his couriers out, carrying his 
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disapproval of such high-handed methods of getting 
votes. 

Big "Tud" Bradley was really the first to scent 
danger. He tried to hold a check upon his impetuous 
lines, but they rushed pell-mell from one polling place 
to another, intimidating, threatening, and even forcing 
independent thinkers into the lines of howling, clamor- 
ous bands who voted as often as told. 

One worker shouted: 

** Gregory party and a full dinner pail. Mann will 
chain a hungry wolf at every door ! *' Another : 

** Judge Gregory and prosperity. Robert Mann and 
a Coxey's army ! " 

Men were coaxed, shoved, and pushed into the booths, 
and boldly told whom to support. 

"You are hours too soon!" Bradley hurled back 
into their ears several times during the day. " Instead 
of showing the cunning of a jackal, you show the stupid- 
ity of a jackass!" 

News was carried to Bradley that Joe Stearns had 
met with defeat over in Number Five precinct. He 
sought Gregory out, and the two vainly tried to inter- 
cept him at different points in the field, but it was 
nearly sunset before they succeeded. 

"It is too late now to change this sentiment you've 
started. Steams," the Judge shouted. "I fear you 
have wrecked my chances of election. I've pleaded with 
your men — I've stormed at them — to allow every man 
to vote his sentiments, but the lawlessness that you've 
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excited this afternoon has deteriorated into an uncon- 
trollable riot." 

Stearns now turned to head off defeat, but it was too 
late. Fights, brawls, and disputes continued to the last. 
The old "machine" was dying, but it struggled long 
and hard. When the votes were counted. Judge Greg- 
ory threw up his hands and groaned: 

" They've stolen it ! They've stolen it ! " 
' But he knew, as any sensible man might know, that 
the better element would not stand for such scandalous 
scenes as those that had been carried on throughout the 
day. Yet he went home shouting: 

" Fraud ! Robbery ! I'll contest it ! They shall not 
have the office!" 

It was dark in Mount Auburn when the election news 
was shouted from one person to another, through every 
business street, and residence section of town. And the 
wires that spread out like a gigantic web into the coun- 
try whispered the story of a modem Waterloo. 

Helene Gregory's future was revealed to her that 
night ; the people had spoken to her. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE CONSPIBEBS 

T^ESPONDENCY settled like a mantle over the 
■*-^ home of Judge Gregory. When the final report 
of the election had been handed him, he became a much 
depressed man. Every candidate on the ticket had met 
an overwhelming defeat. 

" It was Greene who did it ! He did it ! " the Judge 
muttered, as he ascended the steps of his home that 
night. Once in the house, he called : 

" Helene ! Helene, come here ! " The half frightened 
girl instantly obeyed. 

"Helene, you can see now what Greene has done. 
He must now cease all communications with you, in 
person or by letter, all, absolutely all!" and he made 
a sweeping gesture with his hands to emphasize the word, 
"all." "Get him out of your mind and out of your 
heart. If you have anything of value he has given you, 
return it at once, and tell him never to enter your 
presence again — never to speak to you under any cir- 
cumstances. Write him a note — write it now. This 
is my positive order, and it is final. I'll yet reap a 
victory over him that will cut that love in his scheming, 
designing heart into shreds ! " 
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" Daddy, listen to ine for a moment. I have a mes- 
sage for you from Mr. Greene. He — " 

" I want no message from that ingratc, Helene," the 
Judge said, turning away abruptly. At the foot of 
the stairs he came face to face with Richard, who had 
just entered the house. 

" Uncle, it is awful," Richard said, " I never thought 
it was possible for you to lose." 

" Yes, and Greene is the man who is responsible, too. 
I hate to acknowledge it, but I must ! Helene now sees 
what a fool he has been making of her and of me. Once 
I had a thought of driving her from the house, but 
Richard, I cannot do that. She is my own flesh and 
blood, and she is all Pve got!" 

" I fear an elopment. Uncle," Ryan said, lowering his 
voice to almost a whisper. 

" I hope not, but if she does — well, I will surely bring 
her back and send her away until she gets him out of 
her mind. I cannot turn her out, Richard, she is mine ! 
She is my own ! " 

The Judge passed on up the stairs, and Richard grew 
despondent over the prospect of his scheme not develop- 
ing as he thought it should. From his heart came awful 
promptings — a madness, a fierce, uncontrollable mad- 
ness, swept through his being. 

Later that evening, Richard found Helene sitting 
alone in the library, weeping. He stole softly forward 
and stood in silence. He spoke after a moment : 

"Why are you weeping, Helene?" 
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For a moment she tried to conceal the tears that 
coursed down her cheeks, but the seemingly good, kind 
Richard took her hand and patted it consolingly, and 
she turned her troubled eyes to meet his sympathy. 

" Oh, Richard ! " came the plea borne in the moment 
of her father's disapprobation and nourished to great 
proportions by hours of reflection, "what shall I do? 
What can I do? Daddy's anger increases and he is 
blaming me with being the indirect cause of his defeat. 
He has ordered me never to speak to Mr. Greene again. 
Then, too, Mr. Greene has decided that it is best that 
we should never meet any more! Every hand seems 
turned against me, but yours. You no doubt realize 
my position.'' 

" I do realize your position, Helene," he said, after a 
moment of serious thought, "and I believe that I can 
be of some assistance to you. It seems that there is 
but one thing to do. Go away — for a while. Your 
absence would surely awaken my uncle to his great need 
of you. I think after a time the Judge will reason that 
neither you nor Greene cost him the election, but rather 
the great unrest among the people and a strong desire 
for a change of officers. In fact," he went on, lowering 
his voice, and glancing cautiously in the direction of the 
hallway where the stairs came down, "I am confident 
that the Judge's rulings in court have made his defeat 
the more overwhelming. That is my version, isn't it 
yours?" 

The girl's lips quivered. Her hands tightened, and 
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her breath came in quick, short jerks. Then her head 
nodded the answer her Kps refused to utter. 

" If I were you, Pd see Greene tonight," he suggested. 

"No! No, that would be useless. He cannot com- 
fort me, now. Possibly he does not care to ever see me 
again!" She sank down upon a couch. 

Richard gave a sigh, and held his breath for a moment. 
He seemed puzzled as to what to say next. 

" Tell me something that I can do for you," he said, 
recovering. " I know I can be of some use to you." 

"I think I will soon do as you suggested — go 
away I " she answered him, " and I may never return ! " 

Richard hurried away at eight that night for a call 
upon Miss Gary. 

"I wonder what she will think of my visit at this 
hour?" he thought, glancing at his watch. "Well, 
anyway, she'll be delighted to know that Helene con- 
templates running away." 

At the entrance of the Gary home he paused in the 
light, admiring his own imposing figure. The lady was 
at home. Her manner gave indication that she was well 
pleased with Richard's visit. She said : 

"Richard, I'm really glad you have come. I know 
that you have something good to tell me, that you 
couldn't keep." 

Her smile was the sweetest he had ever seen, and there 
was an undoubted expression of welcome upon her face. 

" Be seated," she said, as she drew up a chair. " You 
have worked hard today at the polls, no doubt, and I 
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will bring you something refreshing. But remember," 
she cautioned, "it will only be water for a beverage, 
this time. You and I have become temperance people, 
now; and besides, I don't want to tempt you any more. 
Bits of stories have been whispered in my ears — by 
friends of yours and mine, too, that you have of late 
been indulging in too much wine. It has cost me sev- 
eral sleepless nights, Richard." 

" She is a very considerate woman," thought young 
Ryan, " a royal woman, too." And he counted every 
moment an hour until she returned. 

" Now," she said, as she spread a dainty luncheon 
before him, " you can feast, and while doing so, please 
tell me what means this light that I see in your eyes. 
They were never brighter. I should think the loss of 
the election would affect you materially." 

"It is much to my liking," he laughed. Uncle is 
more furious than ever, and because of that, Helene 
threatens to leave home. Well, if she does, I am sure 
Greene will follow her." Richard's story, and the way 
he expected events to shape themselves, was soon told. 
And while he unfolded his new hopes, not once did her 
searching eyes leave his. 

" I wish you success, dear Richard, in your 
schemes. Helene does not care for money, position 
nor power, as most girls usually do, so why should 
you not come in as the next of kin." 

" You wish me success, Edith ? Success in retain- 
ing this hand I hold?" 
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"Well, yes, I really do, but — not just yet must I 
make my promise binding. You have of late been a 
little unsteady in your habits. True, you are a busi- 
ness man, now, but I don't think you have the com- 
petence with which to support yourself at the clubs and 
at the same time assume such a sacred obligation as 
marriage. Besides — *' she paused and turned her 
face seriously away. 

"Besides, what?" he inquired, quickly, leaning for- 
ward, endeavoring to attract her attention. 

" Oh, well, if your cousin leaves home, the matter of 
your name going into the will instead of hers, regard- 
less of what Mr. Gregory says he will do about bring- 
ing her back, is well within the range of all probability, 
but not an absolute certainty. So let us move delib- 
erately^ Richard, and wait until something shows up 
more promising. For instance, my absolute knowledge 
that you have quit the clubs. Not that I object to you 
attending such places, but you are too wild with your 
money, and it might ruin you.'' 

There came a rush of darkness to Richard's soul — 
a quivering of his lips, and a sense of shame at the mild 
rebuke. For a time not a word was spoken by either. 

" Do not be so discouraged, Richard," Miss Gary 
finally said, pressing his hand. " Be brave and trust 
me. You still retain my favor regardless of the stories 
of your wavering. But one thing I do detest in a tnan, 
and that is, a pitiful, imperfect faith in himself and 
in the woman he loves. Your destiny is not controlled 
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by the stars; neither Is mine, but by you, Richard 
Ryan, and you alone." 

Richard sprang to his feet. His face was flushed 
and his pulse grew quick. 

"Miss Gary,'* he exclaimed, "I now swear — I 
promise you this : That I will never again enter those 
wine and club rooms ! I will no longer be an undesir- 
able. Remember this promise and wait for me ! " 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE FALLEN IDOL 

/^N the following morning while Judge Gregory was 
^^ seated in his office pondering over the unexpected 
turn of affairs the day before, a bank messenger en- 
tered. The Judge tore open an envelope that was 
handed to him, read the message, and grew excited. 

Snatching the glasses from his head, he reached for 
his hat, mumbling something as he hurried out of the 
room. 

Reaching the office of The Ryan Brokerage Com- 
pany, he inquired in an excited breath for his nephew. 
But Richard was not there, he had not been there that 
morning, the Judge was told, and he departed quickly 
as he came. Down at the office-building entrance he 
met a man who called his attention to a business-like 
looking document that bore many items and figures. 
The Judge grew wild. 

" I'll attend to that this evening, sir,'' he said to the 
man, thrusting the paper into his pocket and racing 
for a car. 

At home he made inquiry for Richard. Helene said : 

^* He's in his room, now. He has just returned from 
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town, looking depressed. A caller or two has been to 
see him, but he has refused to come down.'' 

Up the stairs the Judge hurried, muttering some- 
thing unintelligible. Helene rose to her feet, her face 
pale. She listened with excited breath imtil she heard 
quick loud raps upon Richard's door. 

"Mother!" she called. "Come, something must 
have happened to Richard. Daddy has gone angrily 
to his room." 

Up the stairs the two crept silently, pausing 
occasionally to listen. 

At Ryan's invitation, the Judge entered the room. 
The young man was sitting with his elbows on his 
knees, his head buried in his hands. 

He knew too well what had brought the Judge to 
his room. All that morning he had tried hard to stay 
the inevitable a little longer. The usually monthly 
bills had come in. And what little cash remained on 
deposit was soon used. Then came the overdrafts. 
The boy hoped that they would be honored. But the 
banks declined, owing to bits of stories going the rounds 
of Richard's recklessness. As a last resort, Richard 
went to his friends — to Leo Shanahan, Faxton, 
Steams and others, but they had long before scented 
his business judgment, and thought it safer to decline, 
each offering a plausible excuse. " Just for a few 
days," he pleaded, hoping that he might be able to 
recover his losses on a rising market. 

" We are powerless to help you, Ryan," they told 
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him, ^^ the election has gone against us, apd soon local 
business will suffer stagnation." So Richard knew the 
long dreaded day had come. 

"What is it, Uncle? " he asked, hesitating to invite 
the storm that he knew was ready to break. 

"How about this, Richard?" the Judge questioned, 
holding out an open sheet of legal paper for the boy 
to read. "Can I believe my eyes?" he' asked, when 
the young man's head sank down upon his bosom. 

" Yes, it is true ! I'm ruined ! " 

The Judge did not answer immediately, but stood 
watching his crouching nephew. Then he asked, half 
kindly: 

"What has caused this, Richard? Tell me — tell 
me the truth. Poor judgment, I suppose, and too much 
confidence in futures." 

" Yes, in futures, in evil associations — gambling ! " 
the young man answered, low and almost breathless. 

Judge Gregory staggered back as though a thunder- 
bolt had been hurled from the sky. His first thought 
was to order the boy from the house and to forbid him 
to enter again. Then it seemed that the unseen beyond 
opened, and two hands were held out in pity. He saw 
the face of his sister, with the love of a mother for her 
son upon it, mute and silent, pleading for mercy, and 
his heart softened. The boy continued: 

" I am going to confess all. I was led into a den — 
into a very hell. I was told that your re-election hung 
in the balance ; that I must go out and work for you ; 
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that the balance of voting power lay with the fre- 
quenters of those resorts. I believed them. I decided 
it was my duty in view of what you had done for me 
to gain every possible vote. What I did was not solely 
because of personal pleasure, but because you might 
win the election ! " 

Again anger shone in the face of the Judge. He 
lifted his hand and pointed out through the open door. 
His lips posed to form the words that would make the 
young man homeless. But before he could speak, a hand 
was placed upon his arm. Turning, he looked down 
into the face of his daughter. 

" Don't say it, Daddy," she said, pressing his arm 
gently to his side. " Richard did it that you might 
win this election.'' And the man who stood above the 
humble, crouching boy said, in a solemn whisper : 

" He did it that I might win this election ! " 

Apparently unmindful of what the Judge had just 
said, Richard continued: 

" While there in the club-rooms, every man acted 
as my friend and promised to support you. I was so 
confident — so happy, that I don't know what all I did. 
They drank to my health — to your health. Every 
man swore by you, and while every hand held a glass, 
every lip repeated a toast. Could my hand hang idle; 
my lips imreplying in such an Tiour? No, I could not 
resist. I drank with them, I gambled with them, and 
won. My soul seemed on fire. I drew out money to 
increase the stakes. Why? They told me to do so. 
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They, the voters who cheered you — who promised you 
their support to the last man. Why should I not be a 
good fellow and hold them in line? I signed a check 
on our firm, played, lost all — lost you! I did not 
want to do it. Uncle, but for you to win the election, 
I had to mingle with them ! " 

Ryan had finished. 

The Judge attempted to raise his hand again, but 
another hand held it down, and Mrs. Gregory said : 

" Don't ! He made the sacrifice for your sake, David. 
Unselfish boy, content ta lose his all, that you might 
win — that ipeople might praise you." 

" So h^ did it all for my sake, eh? '' the Judge 
asked, turning to his wife. Then to Ryan, he contin- 
ued: "Your enthusiasm for my success has carried 
you too far for you to continue in the business of our 
company — or even in my confidence. This is an ex- 
pensive lesson that I will have to pay for you. If you 
had failed anywhere else except among the clubs, I 
should lift you up out of this trouble, but as it is, I 
cannot countenance your way of assisting me by allow- 
ing you to continue with my firm or in my employ. 
You have ruined not only your best chances, but have 
put me in a very embarrassing position before the 
public. Before nightfall this bit of news will be upon 
many tongues, and I have no way to fight back. You 
have stumbled and fallen over those who have fallen 
before you did. Take another route, boy,'* he said 
gently, " it is not too late to turn. Try and cross 
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back to the way I have tried to lead you. It is only a 
little ways over — just a few steps — just a resolute 
^ no ' to their suggestions, that's all." 

The Judge turned to go. At the door he paused, and 
stood for a moment in a hesitant manner. Slowly he 
turned and looked back as if some thought was about 
to form upon his lips. Then he moved on into the 
hall, pausing, as before. At last, shaking his head as 
if in answer to that thought, he took his wife and 
daughter, each by a hand, and said : 

" Come ! His conscience will take him to task now," 
and the three walked slowly and sadly out of his sight 
— out of the hearing of his sobs. 



CHAPTER XXV 



A woman's finesse 
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"VJO, Richard, it cannot be — at least not yet. 

-*• ^ You are wasting words. I never thought that 
things would change as they have when I promised to 
wed you." 

It was Edith Gary talking. She was exquisitely 
gowned, and as she spoke there was a sHght hesitation 
in her words; a disappointed look upon her face, and 
a sadness in the expression of her eyes. 

Richard Ryan hung his head in the deepest dejection, 
and when she had reluctantly refused to carry out her 
promise of marriage, he answered her: 

"Edith, was your love too weak and frail to bear 
with me this downfall — a thing that is possible with 
all men?" 

The woman did not answer, and after a moment's 
silence, he continued: 

" You admit it then. Why have you so encouraged 
me, if your love was not a dependable thing upon 
which I could lean in the hour of trouble?" 

" I really was honest with you, Richard. I am now, 
and always will be." She seemed to struggle with her 
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words, then : " But I must speak more, plainly. First, 
no one regrets this turn of affairs more than I, and 
to be perfectly frank, you are not the kind of a man 
I thought you were. I thought you were strong, but 
you were not, so you now have nothing substantial 
upon which I may depend." 

" Oh, I see ! " he answered, " it is that which I have 
lost financially that acts as a bar and not my loss of 
reputation and name.'* 

" Richard, people have rebuilt a name and reputa- 
tion out of nothing, but you can't take nothing and 
recover from a financial loss. I fear you have not the 
ability. So I must for the present, at least, decline to 
wed you. No woman desires to tie herself to a failure. 
You have lost all — lost your uncle's good will. 
Helene isn't going to run away with Greene, as you 
supposed ; she is still at home, . so there is no possible 
opportunity from that source. Am I not right, Rich- 
ard?" she questioned, as she gazed at the downcast 
man half in pity — half in scorn, " What would 
Mount Auburn say?" 

" What do I care what people would say? Besides, 
my failure can't be attributed to bad mcuiagement. It 
was plain gambling, and the lesson it has taught mc 
is sufficient for all time." 

" Doubtless you do not care for the comments of 
the people, but I do. Even now, when I go upon the 
streets, people watch me from the corner of their eyes, 
Hnd no doubt point to me as the fiancee of the man who 
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wrecked a brokerage company and nearly threw the 
city into a panic. The blow has fallen on my 
shoulders, too, Richard, as well as on yours and the 
Judge's. And as for the lesson, it will be of great 
value to you, no doubt. Through its value, you will 
know how to hold on to what you possess, hereafter. 
But as I say, for the present, you have not sufficient 
means to enable me to retain my place in society." 

" Supposing I had won instead of lost in the down- 
town gambling den, would you have been willing to 
carry out our contract?'* 

" Possibly so," the woman answered at length, " but 
don't take it for granted that I approve of you fre- 
quenting such places. Possibly there are times when 
I fail to use discretion myself, but when it comes to 
marriage, a woman must think seriously of the future. 
What has it to offer her? What should she expect 
of it? So I must be careful, Richard. This hour 
is mine, and I can do as I think best with it, but once 
gone, it cannot be recalled." 

Ryan was morose. She had spoken rather plainly 
to him, and it cut as a two-edged sword. He knew 
that it was the lack of financial standing that stood 
between him and the girl — between joy and despair — 
between happiness and a living death. Question after 
question arose in his troubled mind. He had now 
learned that when he lost at cards, he lost the only 
girl for whom he had ever cared. 

" Miss Gary," he said, resolutely, " I cannot give 
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you up. Without you there would be no incentive in 
life — no purpose in my actions — nothing, save to 
live my allotted days alone, and then die ! " 

The woman laughed. He lifted his eyes strangely 
to hers. Then there came a silence — a silence deep 
and penetrating. She saw that his manner was grave 
and sad, his face pale, and his eyes dark and shadowy. 
She trembled slightly. He resumed: 

" I'll never give you up. I am no * quitter.' Too 
much Gregory blood flows in my veins for that. I'll 
never acknowledge defeat. Only give me a little time, 
and I'll regain all I've lost. I'll regain it!" he em- 
phasized, driving his clenched fist down into his open 
palm. And the woman trembled the more. 

His pleading eyes looked into hers, his breath came 
in short, quick gasps. He seized her hand and pressed 
it to his lips. At the touch, she felt his hot passionate 
breath bum into her flesh. She did not dare to with- 
draw her hand, she feared to attempt it. She feared 
the tiger — that fierce, imcontroUable passion that 
possesses one when all reason is gone. So she resorted 
to strategy to quiet him. She smiled. 

" I like the way you plead your case, Richard. You 
never spoke that way to me before. What woman 
with a heart and soul could resist a man who says, ^ I'll 
never give you up. I will regain all I have lost '? " 

While she spoke, she turned her wonderful eyes to 
him, and Richard gazed searchingly into them while 
she went on: 
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Let me think a little longer, Richard. No one has 
ever wooed me as you have. Your words, * I am no quit- 
ter ' give me some assurance and make me feel that 
upon such a foundation you can regain all you've lost. 
Give me time to think, and I will give you time to 
recover your fortune and prove to me that you are not 
a failure." 

The man quieted down beneath the flow of her sooth- 
ing words, and when he turned to go, she held out a 
soft, white hand, saying: 

** I do not care to discourage a man because he has 
fallen, Richard. By that I mean to trust you a little 
longer. Then if you can storm the fortress of fortune 
as you have stormed this stubborn heart of mine, I will 
willingly place my hand in yours, nevermore to be with- 
drawn ! " ' 

She made him that conditional promise because she 
feared him now, and then she made it freely, for deep 
down in her heart she doubted his ability to regain 
his position, or even the Judge's favor. 

Out upon the streets Richard's enthralled mind was 
too excited to allow him any peace. Lifting his eyes 
to the upper story of the Gary home, the love-sick 
youth murmured: 

" Yonder is where she will slumber tonight — the 
fairest flower that ever bloomed! Nothing shall stand 
between us and the altar — nothing shall rob me of 
her ! I'll find a way ! I'll find a way ! " 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

BAY AGES OF AMBITION 

^ I ^HE morning following Richard's visit to the Gary 
-*" home, he did not appear for breakfast at the 
regular hour. Mrs. Gregory, knowing that her 
nephew had suffered loss of sleep because of the past 
few weeks excitement, gave the matter no further con- 
cern, except to remark that "election days are surely 
trying ones." 

At nine o'clock, Richard staggered down the stairs 
where he met Mrs. Gregory in the hall. 

" Richard, you have slighted your breakfast this 
morning. I fear that you and your uncle have allowed 
politics to get the better of your appetites. You both 
are taking defeat too seriously. You look so pale," 
and she reached for his arm, but he evaded her grasp. 

She went on her way shaking her head and saying 
to herself: 

"People are political crazy, now-a-days. It cuts 
them to the heart to lose," and she sighed heavily, 

Richard soon returned to his room and during the 
rest of the day did not leave his bed. Helene grew 
alarmed and, though depressed and sick at heart her- 
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self, offered him what consolation she knew how to 
give. 

" You must not despair, Richard, for you are now 
in a better position to make a success of life than 
ever, as past mistakes will serve as a warning to you 
when temptation comes. We all have confidence in you 
and know that you will win the same respect from the 
world that other men have won. You say you are 
about to lose your last friend now. Well, I think the 
better of her because of the advice you say she has 
given you. The great trouble with you, Richard, is 
that you have had too many friends. What you need 
most is quality and not quantity.'' 

When Mrs. Gregory came up to make inquiries, she 
saw that he was ill. And only after much persuasion 
did the young man consent to have a physician. 

" Poor boy,'' Mrs. Gregory said to the doctor when 
he came, " he is taking the loss of the election very 
hard indeed. Then, there are some business reverses, 
too. I fear he will be thrown into fever. He acts so 
strange." 

The doctor could not locate anything serious. 

" It is only a case of extreme nervousness," he said, 
" and perhaps a few days of absolute quiet may be 
sufficient." 

But Ryan still lay in bed, weak and pale, and, as 
it seemed, hiding away from the world. A few friends 
came to sympathize, but it affected him little. To them 
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he was cold, silent, and at times repulsive. His Aunt 
said : 

" He is wasting away. Oh, if Mjr. Gregory would 
only reinstate him in the office, all would be well." 

One day Ryan ventured out upon the streets. Once 
on the walks he looked sadly over the lawn. He drew 
his overcoat closely about him and shuddered, thinking: 

" How many pleasant hours I have spent here with 
friends! All is changed now. I am only an outcast 
from a business that I loved. And I might say, I am 
the recipient of a woman's scorn — and she the best 
woman in all the world, I know ! " 

He wandered on, communing with his sad, sad 
thoughts. 

People wondered as they passed him that day — 
wondered why this young man while full of youth, had 
grown stooped; his face had grown thin, and his eyes 
dull, and languid. 

At the Gary home Richard found little ease and 
comfort in the presence of his betrothed. Her look 
was not to his liking, nor her conversation at all en- 
couraging. 

Once she said: 

" Mr. Ryan, I fear the loss of your business and 
the loss of your uncle's election together may cost you 
your health. I would suggest a trip abroad — or a 
vacation in the hills, something that will distract your 
mind from the present condition of things." 
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" But I cannot leave the town, Edith — leave you," 
he said, eyeing her strangely. 

" Yes, but you must — if it's best." Then after a 
moment's thought, " I have promised to wait a little 
while until you recover your status in the business 
world again, so why doubt me? But sometimes I don't 
think it is worth the waiting. The girl, Helene, is not 
going to elope, as you believed she would, and I am 
confident that the Judge will never replace her name 
with yours in the will, even should she run away. True, 
he may some time possibly give you a position in the 
office again but not with your former rank. So what's 
the use of depending on that? I would suggest that 
you go away, live independently of the Gregorys. 
That's the kind of a man I admire — the kind of a 
man I would like to call my husband. I am thinking 
of a trip myself some time soon, and I believe it would 
be better for us to postpone our marriage indefinitely." 

For a moment Richard grew hot with anger. 

"So you are going to leave me — leave me!" he 
repeated, extending his open palms, "empty-handed! 
Leave me with this trouble in my heart that is barren, 
torn and wasted by the ravages of this thing you call 
ambition ! Ambitious for my unde — for money. Am- 
bitious for you!" 

" I have said that I would wait awhile, and so I will. 
Come to me in a month or more. By that time some- 
thing will develop along the lines you are expecting. 
Greene and the girl may marry. She may run away 
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from home. In either case, the Judge will disown her, 
and that will place you in favor with him. Possibly 
he may reinstate you where you were. Oh, a thousand 
things are possible, Richard, so why despair? You 
hold my promise — for awhile, and I mean to keep 
it." 

On his way home that day, Richard went by the 
club-rooms, seeking his friend, " Chub " Faxton. 
When the two were engaged in conversation, Richard 
said: 

"Take my advice, *Chub,' and steer clear of such 
places as this and the women. They have been the 
downfall of many a man — they have been of me. You 
and I have been pals so long, and I want to offer you 
some good advice. You have been a frequenter of 
such places as this long before I entered them. But 
since that time, I have lived the faster. I am now 
nearing the end, and you are fast approaching the 
brink where I am standing. Take my advice and come 
here no more. It is not too late for you to cross over 
from the shorter to the longer route. As for myself, I 
can't cross with you. That woman has me both 
body and soul. I can't resist her. She does not mean 
to, but she is leading me into deeper shadows. Whither 
the end of the road leads — I don't know! Change 
your course. Don't follow after me. Leave me to 
grope on a little longer!" 

" Chub " Faxton broke out with his old-time laugh. 

" Richard, I know that you are earnest in your ap- 
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peal, but your words, like some shots, fall before they 
reach the target. YouVe lost your nerve and courage. 
Go back just a little distance, and you'll find them. I 
see no brink upon which you are standing. It is just 
Judge Gregory's advice, I suppose, that calls for all 
this talk of yours." 

But Ryan shook his head. 

"I suppose my words will have no effect on you?" 

" None, whatever ! " 

" Then some hour when you least expect it, I will 
speak to you again," Ryan said, half tragically. " But 
it will not be in words. And then you'll turn, * Chub ' 
Faxton, I know you'll turn ! " 



CHAPTER XXVn 

A SHINING BIT OF STEEL 

T?OLLOWING the election there was gloom and more 
-*- gloom in the Gregory home. Since the assumption 
of the circuit judge's office by Robert T. Manny Judge 
Gregory was more pronounced and bitter in his at- 
tacks against the men who defeated his party and cross 
to an extreme degree toward Helene. 

Once Mrs. Gregory chided him for his strange and 
unnatural utterances. 

" You are entirely too harsh toward Helene, David. 
Threats of what you will do will never right the dis- 
sentions in our home. It must be love, and above all, 
a forgiving spirit toward those whom you fancy have 
wronged you — toward Mr. Greene in particular. He 
loves our Helene with the same strong affection with 
which you have always loved me. Do you remember," 
she went on, placing an arm over his shoulder, ** how 
you used to fight if anyone at school acted rudely 
toward me? Do you remember how we once planned to 
steal away and marry, when we thought that my father 
objected to you? We were young and could scarcely 
tell why we were so fond of each other, but we under- 
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stood when we grew older. In those days, David, you 
would have fought a regiment for my sake. As for Mr. 
Greene's political views, he is entitled to express them 
— to act them out, and you have no right to go beyond 
all reason in assailing his principles." 

But Gregory was obstinate to all she said and turned 
away to resume his tireless tramp across the room — 
from door to window, wondering sadly. 

Helene continued in the coimsel of her mother, each 
believing that soon the tangled skein of home dissen- 
tions would be rewound into a piece of perfect con- 
geniality. One time Helene said: 

" Mother, Daddy will some time forgive Mr. Greene. 
He is now beginning to climb, and some day he will 
be Mount Auburn's mayor — then — hell have to for- 
give him." Reminiscently she added, " I have been 
wondering of late how I could offer Mr. Greene sug- 
gestions as I once did. Possibly I could through the 
press. Articles of the kind I have in mind might prove 
important factors in some of his decisions." 

Mount Auburn would hold an election in the spring 
and Helene believed it would afford her an opportunity 
to further a plan she had in mind. She said in answer 
to one of Richard's inquiries: 

" No, Richard, I am not going to run away with 
Mr. Greene. I'm not going to leave home, either. I 
have other plans that are better." 

Shaking his head doubtfully, for such a decision 
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destroyed his last hope of the inheritance, he reasoned 
with her : 

** I wouldn't give in to anyone's suggestions, Helene. 
Uncle has possibly planned to separate you and Mr. 
Greene. Give him to understand that you are mistress 
of your own heart and will bestow it upon whom you 
choose. Show him you no longer are depending upon 
him for any support." 

" I can't do that," she said, shaking her head, ** I 
love him too well. His ways of late are not very pleas- 
ant, I know, but he is human, Richard, the same as you 
and I." 

Richard's plan had failed. Yet he had another plan 
to which he turned. It was to appeal to the Judge to 
reinstate him again in the brokerage business. But 
Gregory refused him. His hope for a marriage with 
Edith Gary shriveled to a pitiful measure, and he expe- 
rienced a spell of despondency bordering on frenzy. 

Gx)ing to his room, he wrote several lines upon a 
letter head ; placing it in a large envelope, he addressed 
it to Edith Gary and buried it in the bottom of his 
trunk. Then opening a dresser drawer, he drew from 
beneath a tumbled array of ties, collars, and other fur- 
nishings, a shining bit of steel with a rosewood handle. 
He fondled it tenderly, as if it were a delicate some- 
thing of priceless value, and mused: 

" Dear old friend ! You and I have been chums for 
a long time. In all our associations I have trusted 
you. In the night, when we were alone, I have clasped 
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you in my hand and walked fearlessly and unafraid, 
because I knew you were obedient. Under your protec- 
tion, I have slept and dreamed sweet dreams — dreams 
that I now know will never come to pass! You cold, 
pulseless bit of steel — willing slave, ready to respond 
to my slightest wish — only a pressure of my finger and 
you will usher me into another world. No one can 
pimish you for it, either. Friend ! just a little longer, 
then you may do for me an act of mercy — just a tiny 
touch of my finger — a crash! Then perhaps a dream 
— or a hell ! who knows ? " 

Placing the shining bit of steel in the inner pocket 
of his coat, he said, as; if it understood : 

" Lie low and be ready, for I may soon desire to sleep 
quickly.'' 

Passing down the stairs he met his aunt in the hall. 
She said to him: 

"Richard, going to visit Miss Gary at this hour? 
Well, I am patiently waiting for the time when you will 
bring her home with you, then it will not be so lone- 
some for you. Edith seems to be the right kind of a 
girl, and when she comes, she will soon get you out of 
that mood of yours. Why Richard ! What makes you 
act so strangely? You are not so affectionate as you 
once were ! " 

With a half forced smile upon his lips, the wretched 
young man feigned indisposition and passed into the 
room where his uncle sat. 

He straightened up to his full height of five feet 
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ten, assuming a dignified, independent air as he ap- 
proached. There was a slight tremor on his lips ; a dull, 
listless movement in his eyes as he lowered them to the 
man sitting reading, 

^^ Uncle,'' he spoke, in a half demanding manner, 
**what are your reasons for refusing me reinstatement 
in the oflSce?" 

** Because, Richard, when you enter that office again, 
the confidence of the people will fiy out at a window. 
I haven't confidence in you myself any more." And the 
Judge resumed reading. 

** Confidence ! Confidence," the young man repeated, 
scornfully, "the fragile thing! The bubble — a prick 
of a pin — and then — what ? It's nothingness ! What 
I did was because of over-ambltlon for your success, 
with the thoughts of my own success running second." 

The Judge arose quickly from his chair and, snatch- 
ing the glasses from his eyes, pointed toward the door. 

" I'm going, sir ! " the young man interposed, before 
the Judge could follow out the intent of his mind, " and 
I'll carry away in my heart the hatred of that sordid 
thing called ambition — that thing that has brought a 
woman's curse upon you — and ruined me!" 

He staggered backward through the door, his eyes 
flaming like pits of fire, and with his hands clenched 
and his arms drawn to his body, slunk away into the 
night. 
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you in my hand and walked fearlessly and unafraid, 
because I knew you were obedient. Under your protec- 
tion, I have slept and dreamed sweet dreams — dreams 
that I now know will never come to pass! You cold, 
pulseless bit of steel — willing slave, ready to respond 
to my slightest wish — only a pressure of my finger and 
you will usher me into another world. No one can 
punish you for it, either. Friend! just a little longer, 
then you may do for me an act of mercy — just a tiny 
touch of my finger — a crash ! Then perhaps a dream 
— or a hell! who knows?" 

Placing the shining bit of steel in the inner pocket 
of his coat, he said, as if it understood : 

" Lie low and be ready, for I may soon desire to sleep 
quickly." 

Passing down the stairs he met his aunt in the hall. 
She said to him: 

"Richard, going to visit Miss Gary at this hour? 
Well, I am patiently waiting for the time when you will 
bring her home with you, then it will not be so lone- 
some for you. Edith seems to be the right kind of a 
girl, and when she comes, she will soon get you out of 
that mood of yours. Why Richard ! What makes you 
act so strangely? You are not so affectionate as you 
once were ! " 

With a half forced smile upon his lips, the wretched 
young man feigned indisposition and passed into the 
room where his uncle sat. 

He straightened up to his full height of five feet 
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"Was there ever another like her in all the world?" 
In that interval, a ray of hope shot through his heart, 
but it was only a moment, then darkness closed in upon 
him again. He continued speaking: 

" I have come to say good-bye to you. We will never 
meet again ! " Notwithstanding his air of indifference, 
a sadness crept into his voice, and trembling, he ac- 
cepted a seat. 

"Mr. Ryan," she exclaimed, clasping her hands to- 
gether, ** are you really going to accept my advice and 
go to the mountains for a rest? " 

" Possibly to the mountains," he agreed, " and for a 
long, long rest, too. I have lost my uncle's favor, my 
position in the office is gone — my honor gone. I have 
lost all — lost you!" he added with a deep emphasis. 
"So what is left?" 

The woman sat for a time undecided as to what to 
say. She noticed how one hand fumbled beneath the 
bosom of his coat — his cheeks pale — and how his eyes 
growing dark and rigid, were fastened upon her face. 
She moved uncomfortably in her chair. 

"Edith," he went on, recovering his composure to 
some extent, "I have trusted you — I have given you 
my word of honor, and you have taken it and trampled 
it beneath your feet. When my fall came, a circum- 
stance that is possible to all men, my first thoughts 
were of you, and I likened you unto a rock to which 
I might cling until I could regain all that was lost. I 
thought of you as that one rare woman who would 
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be willing to go down, down in my defense, excuse my 
faults to the world, and help me over the wreck of my 
former self to an even greater power among mien. But,'' 
shaking his head sadly, ^^your love was not the kind 
that buries one's faults away from sight as I thought. 
Not a dependable thing under test, but dross — the 
gold of fools!" 

Again his hand was thrust into the bosom of his coat, 
but Miss Gary attributed the incident to the fact that 
Richard was a bit excited. 

^^ Brace up, Richard," she said, feeling a sense of 
humiliation at his reproach, " you know the best of life 
lies before you." 

He shook his head. ^^The best is past," he said, 
"the end is — " he paused. His bosom heaved, and 
his face grew deathly pale. 

Edith Gary trembled — she feared — she hoped not, 
but trembled at some thought that was terrible to 
contemplate. She spoke, little knowing what she said. 

"Brace up, Richard, for the sake of one who has 
trusted you." 

"Trusted me! You have trusted me!" He rose 
from his chair, clutching his head in his hands, then 
sank back as if the effort had exhausted his strength. 
The woman grew paler as she sat with one hand clasped 
over her heart, fearful, half wondering if his was the 
manner — the ravings of a mad, unaccountable man. 

In a moment he recovered and apologized : 

" I beg your pardon. My feelings sometimes get the 
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better of me. My head is bursting. I must have fresh 
air," he continued, rising and pressing his forehead 
with the pahns of his hands. " I am going, now. Won't 
you go with me a little way? Just out on the porch 
will do." 

He was quiet now. His voice flowed smoothly, and 
his eyes gave her a pleading look. Yet she hesitated, 
not because he had just repeated, **we will never meet 
again," and for the fifth time thrust his hand into the 
inner pocket of his coat, but because his face was still 
dark and gloomy; his lips drawn into hard, straight 
lines; his eyes devoid of all expression. So through 
fear of offending him, she consented, and the two passed 
out upon the north porch where the shadows were 
darkest. 

At the head of the steps they paused. Richard spoke 
slowly. His conversation led to subjects entirely for- 
eign to themselves. Edith Gary grew easy. The fear 
that something awful was about to happen left her 
heart, and taking him by one arm, she said : 

"Come, Richard, I will walk with you to the gate. 
The night air has relieved you, I see, and before you 
reach home you will be entirely yourself." 

"Home! I have no home, now," he said, his hand 
fumbling with the shining bit of steel with a rosewood 
handle. 

"Oh, yes, you have, Richard," she said, her voice 
drowning the sound of a click as his thumb drew the 
hammer of his revolver back. 
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" Come ! *' she said again, and as he turned to obey, 
he lost his footing on the upper step of the porch. 

Down he went, struggling to regain his balance by 
grasping at the railings. Half way down the steps 
there came a muffled report. He threw up his hands 
and tumbled headlong to the ground. There came a 
faint scream from the woman at the head of the stairs 

— a pitiful moan from the man lying upon the ground. 
Members of the Gary family rushed out on the veranda. 

They found him dead. When they drew from an 
inner pocket of his coat, the shining bit of steel with 
a rosewood handle, the story of a tragedy which Richard 
had meant should have a different ending, was told. 

"An accident,'' they said, and the people accepted 
the version as true. 

When Judge Gregory was told the news, he stood 
dazed. He could not realize that it was possible, but 
later, when they brought Richard home, he lifted his 
eyes to his God and prayed: 

" O Lord, I know not why this curse has fallen upon 
me!'' Then a still small whisper came; it was the 
voice of a woman that he heard: 

" Curse you. Judge Gregory J Others after me shall 
curse you ! " A scene of the past revolved before him. 

He saw a scene in court — a woman sprang from her 
seat — her hands lifted — her face inflamed with anger 

— her lips white, and painfully drawn, pouring out 
scorching words against the defamation of her name. 
He saw her yield to the inevitable, and fall in a stupor 
across the table. The scene chapged. 
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Before him stood a man. It was Richard. 

^^ Richard! Richard," the Judge moaned, lifting his 
hands, his palms upturned. The figure, cringing, half 
crouching, moved backward and toward the door. 
"Richard! My ambitious Richard! This curse has 
fallen upon me — upon you!" 

Lifting his eyes, he muttered under his breath: 

" O Lord ! Thy vengeance is upon all who transgress 
Thy laws! *Thy hands chastise me!'" 

To the Gregory home that night came two men — 
friends of Ryan's. Their tongues were silent and their 
faces grave, expressing the deepest sympathy. 

At one side, " Chub " Faxton said : 

"Joe, this is the hour of which poor Richard spoke 
to me — the hour in which he said I would turn, and 
so I will. I am going to change fronts, Joe," he con- 
tinued, after a moment's pause, "and try and forget 
the past. Some day my head will be up, my heart 
clean and my hands purged of this stain, for it was I 
who led him to the place where he was found an hour 
ago!" 

After another short pause, in which Steams made 
no reply "Chub" continued: 

" Yes, he followed me nearly all the days of our lives, 
but he was the faster of us two. Now I am going to 
follow him to his grave, but I am not going to follow 
him in — just yet. I am going to turn and give the 
remainder of my life to doing good as an atonement 
for the wrong I did the dead when he was living 1 " 



CHAPTER XXIX 

TOILING UPWAED 

WINTER was breaking, and spring was slowly 
creeping in. The voice of the robins was a wel- 
come harbinger to all who looked forward to the time 
when they could again enjoy God's great out-of-doors. 

Mount Auburn was awake, and people began to show 
increased activity after a long winter. The merchants 
were busy, and the farmers were preparing for the 
spring sowing. 

The politician had risen from his lair, and the early 
office-seeker with his smile and extended hand, was found 
at every angle of the street, at the gathering places 
of exchange, in the people's homes, from the town's 
center to its outer limits. 

Moimt Auburn was upon the eve of an election. The 
slate had been prepared months ago. The trusty 
"machine" was oiled, brightened, and thoroughly 
tested. It was ready to grind out the usual grist of 
nominations, to be ratified a few weeks later by the 
voters. 

John Templeton, the out-going mayor, was asking 
the people, or rather the "machine" for an endorse- 

239 
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ment of his administration by re-electing him to the 
office of mayor for another two years. 

"As for asking the people's indorsement," he was 
quoted as saying, " it would be a matter of wasted time. 
People generally vote the ticket anyway, regardless 
of who the candidate may be. You could place X, Y, 
and Z on the ballot and people would indorse them. 
They are always contented with those whom the 
* machine ' considers * good men for the place.' " 

Templeton was doubtless one of the machine's favor- 
ites, as, during the entire term of his office, he showed 
marked consideration for the right and left wing of his 
party. The will and demands of the people were 
usually acted upon favorably if the machine approved, 
and frowned upon if it showed its hand in opposition. 

However, above the wrangling and disputes that are 
characteristic of all law-making bodies, a few laws of 
merit were adopted by the Templeton forces, and were 
pronounced " the best ever enacted." 

Upon the strength of these enactments, Templeton 
boasted that he could carry every ward in the city. 
True, he had made an open annoimcement of his inten- 
tion to run again, but it was a matter of courtesy to 
the voters, and nothing more. For Bradley's gang and 
the Steams wing had long decided whom they would 
elect to office of mayor. And John Templeton, "for 
the good he had done," as they had expressed it, and 
"for the harmony he had created, and the manner in 
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which he had taken care of * the boys,' " was told that 
he could have the place for another term. 

Upon the other hand, the Citizens' Association party, 
which had come into power during the previous fall, 
when it swept the county, was looking for a standard- 
bearer. 

As to the Association's overwhelming success in the 
county, Bradley explained that the new party was 
carried into power because the old party was too confi- 
dent, and at a time when the sentiment of the people 
was drifting out after something new — when illusions 
and beautiful theories were advanced by a few disap- 
pointed office-seekers, who had been begging — well, 
for just anything — even the job of dog impoimder 
would have been hotly contested by them. 

Nominations for elective offices in the city were 
soon to be "pulled off" just as Bradley and Stearns 
had willed it. They divided the list on the fifty-fifty 
basis, and every man pledged his full support for the 
party's success. 

Judge Robert T. Mann, at a meeting of the Central 
City Committee of the Association Party, had prevailed 
upon the Chairman to call a special meeting of the 
Committee at an early date that the various office- 
seekers might be given a chance to explain their ideas 
of city government; what necessary rules should be 
adopted and enforced, and how each man, if given a 
trust, would conduct the affairs of his office for the 
benefit of the whole people. His idea was for the pub- 
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licity of every man's statement, that the people might 
know whom to select and present to the delegates as 
the best suited man to become public servants. 

The meeting was called and the announcement made. 

A few days later during a conversation between Judge 
Mann and Kenneth Greene, the former said: 

" Greene, I want you to attend our meeting tonight, 
at eight-thirty sharp. We are going to formulate a 
line of battle for city offices. Bradley has already 
annoimced his nominations through the convention, and 
our party must put up good men who will defeat his." 

Greene offered an objection and the Judge asked for 
reasons. 

" I have frequently been asked by my friends to take 
part in this election, but so far I have refused. My 
time from now on until the end of school will be all 
taken up. This is my first year, and circumstances 
with which you are familiar have caused me to fall 
short of what was expected of me. Now I must double 
up — bum the midnight oil, in order to get back in line 
with the others. Another reason," Greene continued, 
regretfully, " is that my campaigning last fall resulted 
in almost disaster to Judge Gregory." 

" This is a meeting of the Central Committee, only," 
urged Mr. Mann. "We are going to map out a line 
of battle, and we want ideas — we want yours. Will 
you come?" 

Greene hesitated. 
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"I cannot give you a definite answer just now, I 
must study the situation before I act. However, if I 
do attend the meeting, I don't believe I shall have any 
suggestions to make." 




CHAPTER XXX 

DUTY TO LOVE 

T ATE one evening, after Helene had returned from 
-*— ' town, she sat with her mother in the living room 
and commented exultingly on the possible changes and 
the great growth of the town under new management. 
She spoke with considerable warmth of different in- 
dividuals who might be some day instrumental and in- 
dispensable factors in the town's future achievements, 
among them Kenneth Greene. 

The mother leaning forward and resting her chin in 
the palm of her hand, said : 

" I see you have as strong ambitions for him as ever, 
Helene?'* 

" I admire his unique way of doing things,* mother," 
Helene admitted. " He is so different from the conunon 
run of young men I know, and if aroused, and it has 
always been my ambition to arouse him, he will become 
a potent force in the affairs of the country. Well,". she 
went on dreamily, "whatever has aroused him so far, 
I am conscious that he is climbing — that soon he will 
become an irresistible force in the affairs that stand for 
progress and better conditions in this country. I am 
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confident that people will recognize in him a high- 
souled man of courage — of reach, and power, fit to 
conduct any office intrusted to him. I do not know 
whether or not it is considered proper for a woman 
to interest herself in politics, but anyway, I'm going 
to do so if it does break a precedent.'' 

Mrs. Gregory noted the serious manner of her 
daughter. "What have you in mind now for him, 
Helene?" she asked, after a moment's thought. 

" I am only skirmishing as yet, mother. I am think- 
ing about sending out some anonymous articles to the 
press that might interest him. If I find encourage- 
ment, I'll attempt greater things under another guise." 
During the conversation the discussion of many sub- 
jects led inevitably to the unpleasant past. Once 
Mrs. Gregory made a remark bringing in the name of 
Richard Ryan. Afterwards, she said: 

"I have always tried to avoid any subject that would 
bring up unpleasant memories, but since we have men- 
tioned his name, I suggest that we rummage through 
Richard's trunk. It has been stored away, and I have 
never had the heart to examine it. His things may 
have ruined by this time." 

Helene consented, and one day when luncheon was 
over, the two reluctantly climbed the stairs to a room 
where Richard's beldngings had been stored away from 
sight. 

" No one has ever had the heart to open this trunk 
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before," Mrs. Gregory remarked, trembling. "His 
things remain just as he left them." 

Two pairs of hands took out the various articles 
and placed them upon the table. A dingy, moth-eaten 
garment was taken from one corner of the trunk, and 
a faded picture ftrom another. A bow of ribbon was 
found tied around a mass of dry roses, and a lady's 
glove wrapped in a bit of tissue paper spoke with 
pathetic silence of some one whom Richard had loved 
or of a friend whose memory he cherished. 

From beneath a pile of clothing that had grown 
yellow with age, Helene drew a long, legal-looking en- 
velope bearing the name of Edith Gary with instruc- 
tions to forward it to her. Instantly, actuated by some 
unknown impulse, she concealed it away from her 
mother's sight and continued with the search. 

« 

Afterwards, Helene carried the envelope to her room. 
In a breath of excitement she wondered at its import., 
Once she was prompted to break the seal, but reasoned : 

" Possibly it is only a mere love letter after all." 

Yet she was curious to know its contents and won- 
dered if it would be right to open it. She took a 
comer between her thumb and finger and paused. 

" It isn't mine," she reasoned. " Richard never meant 
that I should know his love-secrets. Perhaps it is 
something dreadful!" 

She made a decision. Placing it in another envelope 
and affixing a stamp, she addressed it to Miss Gary. 
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That evening Helene found her father sitting alone 
in the library, reading. Approaching him, she said : 

" Daddy, I am anxious to discuss a particular subject 
with you this evening if your paper is not too interest- 
ing." 

"Oh, certainly!" he replied, laying aside the News 
and drawing her down upon the arm of his chair. He 
noted his daughter's appearance that evening for the 
first time in several months. In fact, he had noticed 
all that evening that she had an air of jovial pride 
and was talkative, pleasant, and sprightly. She had 
grown slightly taller, he observed, and her form had 
rounded out to what he judged to be almost perfect. 
Her voice had developed a pure, sweet quality, im- 
pressive and distinguished in tone. His bosom swelled 
at the sight she presented. Certainly he was proud 
of his daughter; more so now than ever. His mind 
traveled back to the time when she was a babe; he had 
watched her grow into a school-girl, studious, serious 
over the first impressions of life, yet jolly and always 
leading in every romp or play. Then he saw her as a 
Miss, imbibing strange and fanciful ideas that even- 
tually caused him days of worry and sleepless nights. 
Now for the first time, he saw her as a woman, her 
youthful fancies cast aside and forgotten. 

So he put his arm about her shoulders and kindly 
inquired about the subject she wished to discuss. 

" I first want to ask you a question," she said, taking 
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his hand in her own. " I suppose your party will put 
out a ticket this spring and run some one for mayor? " 

He nodded wonderingly. 

"Whom have the party in mind for the place?'* 

"Mr. Templeton, our present mayor.'' 

Helene shrugged her shoulders. 

" Do you believe he will be able to secure the nomina- 
tion?" she asked after a moment's thought. 

"Doubtless he will. There are several candidates 
for the place, but Templeton has the strongest pull." 

"Are you going to indorse him, Daddy?" 

"I have been asked to do so." 

"I don't admire the man myself," she said. "I am 
informed that he is a ^ tool ' of the corporations, and if 
that is true, he is unfit for the place. Once mayor 
again, and for the last time, it is hard to conjecture 
what all he'U do." 

The Judge laughed. 

" Nonsense, Helene. Templeton is regarded as a first 
class man, and there is no doubt that his second term 
will be an added honor to the town." 

" I am a bit disappointed in you, Daddy. I thought 
you might make a fight on Templeton because of the 
fact that his firm is counsel for a corporation. A man 
who has served the ^ interests ' as long and as well as he 
and Mr. Lewis have, hasn't the welfare of the people 
at heart, and you know it." 

The Judge was set to thinking. The remark was 
stinging even though he was well seasoned. 
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"Helene, I am not surprised at your reproof,'' he 
reconsidered. " Perhaps Templeton is not the best man 
for the place, but as my hands are tied, I am compelled 
to indorse him." 

" Your hands are tied, Daddy ! Possibly I could loose 
them for you if you would give me the needed infor- 
mation?" 

The Judge shook his head. "You cannot loose 
them," he replied sadly. 

"Won't you tell me why your hands are tied?" she 
Jigged. She was looking earnestly into his face. It 
seemed impossible for him to resist her. 

Finally he said: 

"I only wish I could tell you — tell some one and 
relieve an awful weight upon my heart." 

Helene's face grew serious. She trembled at some 
thought. She feared to ask — she feared to know the 
" awful weight " upon his heart. Yet, she must know — 
must find out — she must do something. 

Nestling closer and pressing his head tenderly 
against her bosom, she whispered: 

" Tell me. Daddy. Your secret shall never pass my 
lips! I have known for a long time that something 
was pressing you down — that something had unmanned 
you and made you fearful. You must be free! Tell 
me all and I'll find a way." 

Long Judge Gregory struggled against the on- 
slaught of a condemning conscience — long he resisted 
the plea of his daughter, but she held him in the power 
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of her sweet, persuasive way, and when he seemed to 
yield, his head sank lower upon her bosom in shame. 

" If I tell you — if I tell you all, you will curse me ! " 
he said, almost whispering. ^^ Charlotte Allison cursed 
me. She said others after her would curse me ! And 
so they have — Richard has cursed me and so will you, 
my daughter, when you know the truth!*' 

" No ! No ! " she vowed, " no, never ! '' She lifted his 
face to meet her gaze. His eyes were closed. Remorse 
and hopeless anguish seemed to crush him down. ^^ Look 
at me. Daddy, don't you see I am suffering with you?" 

Then began his long, long story — a story reaching 
back for years, to a time when he had allowed himself 
to be drawn into a political vortex — when his decisions 
in court were not always determined by the weighing 
of evidence but by a subtle knowledge and understand- 
ing that certain rulings would appease the " interests " 
to which he owed his position. Often he paused and 
dropped his head as if trying to choke back his words. 
Closing his story, he said : 

"And so she cursed me for what I did. God in 
Heaven knows I did not want to do it, but to win the 
nomination I had to deny her plea. You have heard 
my story now, Helene! Pm still your father — your 
old man- forsaken, woman-cursed father! What part 
of your heart do I now occupy?" 

"The whole! All! You are nearer and dearer to 
me now than ever! I will free you from this ^octopus' 
that you say * holds you arm and limb.' " 
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Mr. Gregory was looking up at her, smiling through 
his tears. 

" Helene," he said, " my dear, sweet Helene, you have 
lifted a burden from my heart. What can I do for you 
— what favor must I grant you in exchange for this 
trust — this unfeigned affection and belief in me? Ask 
of me any favor — tell me every desire of your heart, 
and I will grant it. Everything, I mean everything 
but one. Grant me one promise — one is all I ask of 
you. And that one promise is that you will never dis- 
regard my wishes concerning yourself and that man, 
Kenneth Greene. True, he is a surprise to me as well 
as to many others, but as long as memory lasts, I 
cannot countenance him. Pledge me your word, my 
daughter, that you will show me this one respect 
whether my head is above the sod or beneath it?'' 

The girl leaned forward, her eyes directed appeal- 
ingly upward to his as she put one hand softly and 
tenderly upon his head, smoothing back his hair. But 
he did not know the struggle that was going on within 
her heart — did not know the effort, the pain it was 
costing her to voice an oath that would destroy all hope 
of renewed friendship between her and Kenneth Greene. 
But in the moment of soul-felt devotion — when the 
power of unselfish affection came, she yielded, cheerily 
as if the sacrifice was the crowning act that rounded 
out the happiness of her life. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

AT THE ALTAE OF PENITENCE 

PpDITH GARY was not in the best of spirits the 
■■— ' day she received the mail that Helene Gregory had 
addressed to her. In fact, she had not been herself 
since the night of the tragedy nearly six months before. 
She had just finished reading a letter from Mr. McCall 
in which he had pressed his suit in a stronger and more 
forcible manner than ever. Since the hour of Richard's 
death, she had felt that she was in part — indirectly at 
least, the cause of his downfall. Conscience-stricken 
because of that, she did not feel herself worthy of the 
love of a good man, which she knew Mr. McCall to be. 
So she had waited — for what? She hardly knew 
unless it was for a time to come when her own conscience 
would cease to accuse her — when she could feel that in 
some measure she had made atonement for the wrong 
that she believed she had done. 

She examined the long, bulky-looking envelope that 
bore the postmark of Mount Auburn. Turning it over 
and over in her hand, she wondered at its contents. 
Breaking the seal, she drew out another yellow, dingy- 
looking envelope, and reading her name and address in 
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the handwriting of Richard Ryan, she guessed at the 
nature of the enclosure, her heart quaking in fear and 
dread. Once she was upon the point of casting the 
letter into the flames and letting the secrets, if any, 
meant for her be carried beyond the possibility of her 
ever knowing them. 

" It might be better for me to do that," she reasoned. 
" My heart should have no added burden to bear.*' But 
curiosity possessed her, as it had Helene, and she tore 
the covering away from the sheet and read as follows: 

"Edith: In the last sad hours of the life that you 
once made so happy, I am going to write to you that 
you may know what you've done and will not wantonly 
lead another to his ruin. This letter may reach you in 
a few days ; it may be years before you receive it, but 
you will then know that because of the wrongs you have 
selfishly done me, I have ended it all! You tempted 
me — you lifted me to the seventh heaven — and then 
in the hour when I needed you most, you lowered me to 
the plane of beasts — lower than that of the reptile 
world, and deserted me ! Now I am going tonight, and 
in your presence, to destroy myself — maybe, I shall 
decide to take you with me. If not, then your conscience 
will do the work that I have left to it ! 

"Woman! what a name! A rock upon which men 
build hopes — oft an unstable rock that attracts ambi- 
tion to its barren, unfruitful surface by its false glitter. 
Without her, men are mere savages — they have nothing 
of interest in life — nothing to gain by living. So it is 
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better that, being deceived by you, I should die, the 
wreck you've made me ! *' 

The note was signed by Ryan. 

For a moment Edith Gary's mind whirled in a vortex 
of the past. Over and over she read the awful con- 
demning lines that accused her of his downfall — of 
being a rock barren of all that was true. For the first 
time she really knew — she really felt guilt pressing 
upon her heart. And so she paled, her limbs trembling. 
She shook as one standing beneath the onslaughts of a 
storm. She now fully understood that it was through 
an uncontrolled ambition for her that he had hazarded 
his name and future. She now knew that he had 
intended to make her one of the principals in a tragedy 
from which she was saved by a mere accident. The 
scene of that fateful night came before her, and she 
saw his wild, startling eyes glare into hers — heard his 
condemning words — saw his hand thrust into the bosom 
of his coat a number of times, and now she understood 
it all. 

She trembled, she moaned aloud, and turning to an 
open window, touched a lighted match to the yellowed 
sheet which told her she was the vilest of sinners, and 
the ashes floated out to be carried away by the winds 
beyond the sight of mortals. 

For a moment she reeled as the storm raged through 
her brain — her hands uplifted, her eyes dimmed with 
tears, she fell forward upon her knees, her face hovering 
over a portrait of Ryan that her trembling hands had 
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caught up from a table. She begged of it — she plead 
to it, £is if it were a thing that understood, to forgive — 
for the God of Heaven to lift her from the depths into 
which she had fallen. 

Long she kneeled in a sobbing, half senseless stupor, 
writhing in remorse; now begging, now moaning, now 
tearing at her hair and throat. 

How long the spell was in passing was never known, 
but when she arose and straightened her hair and 
donned her hat, the sun was peeping in beneath the 
half-lowered blinds of the windows. She hurried out 
into the street, looking neither to the right nor left — 
turning her face away from those she met, lest they 
should see the stain of tears upon her cheeks and upon 
her face read the shame of guilt within her heart. 

The Reverend Faxton, as he was now known as an 
understudy, sat alone in the Pastor's study that after- 
noon, arranging some notes to be used in connection 
with his first sermon, to be delivered the following Sun- 
day morning. 

The outer door of the commodious church stood 
partly open. It had been a rigid rule of the pastor 
never to turn a key in the lock, except at such times as 
the building was left entirely alone, which was usually 
between the hours of eleven in the evening and seven in 
the morning. He had always maintained that the 
church belonged to all the people, and its doors must be 
left ajar, lest some who might come seeking peace 
should be turned away if the doors were closed. 
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On this particular evening a woman, tall and hand- 
some, though wearing a dejected mien, ascended the 
church-steps and pushed timidly against the half open 
door. It swung back as if aided by some unseen power. 
Into the hall leading to the main auditorium the woman 
stepped, frequently hesitating, looking from right to 
left in an expectant manner. At the entrance to the 
big room she paused again. Her eyes, swollen from 
recent weeping, wandered searchingly down each aisle, 
then to the pulpit — to the gallery under which she 
had passed. All was silent. There was no sound, no 
stir within — nothing, save a distant rumbling on the 
crowded thoroughfares. 

Down a carpeted aisle she crept, cautiously, trembling 
as she went. Painted on the building's dome over her 
head were many miniature stars twinkling down upon 
her impressively, striking deep reverence into her half- 
fainting heart. 

Half way up the stairs leading to the rostrum, she 
paused and took another survey of the room. To the 
left she discovered a door leading into an adjoining 
room. It stood partly open, and through the opening, 
she could see racks of books. Suspended upon the walls 
were pictures of scenes that were strange and saintly. 

Her step grew more timid. Her hands were clasped 
together, her breath coming in quick, short gasps. She 
tapped on the half open door and drew back half 
frightened at the sound. 

" Come in ! '' 
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It was the voice of a man, soft, and with a flow of 
sweetness in it that made her feel her welcome more 
assured. 

" Come in ! " she whispered under her breath. " Me ! 
me ! welcome to ' come in ? ' " Yet she hesitated. 

The man laid aside his writing and, rising, stepped 
to the door and drew it back. With a quick glance he 
observed a drawn, pain-racked face directed downward 
to the floor. He spoke to her again, and when she did 
not move, he stepped to her side and, putting out his 
hand, said: 

"Won't you please come in?" 

His voice seemed so soothing to her feelings, his 
manner so gentle, that her heart took on renewed hope, 
and she lifted her face, saying: 

" Mr. Faxton, you do not know me ! " 

" I do," he said, smiling broadly, " it is Miss Gary ! " 

"But you do not seem surprised to see me here?" 
she queried, reaching out to accept the hand he offered. 

"No," he said, offering her a seat, "because I was 
expecting you." 

"Expecting me?" she asked, in a long breath, won- 
dering. 

" Yes, I knew you were coming. Miss Gary. In fact, 
I have been waiting in this room several months for 
your coming. I was so confident," he went on in an 
easy voice, "that you would come that I always left 
the doors standing open that you might not be 
hindered." 
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There was great earnestness in his eyes, and she 
could detect a sanctity about him that she instantly 
reverenced. 
He continued : 

"Yes, I knew since last fall, that you were coming, 
but at that time I did not know that I would be the one 
to receive you.*' 

"You knew I was coming? You waited for me?" 
she asked, deeply puzzled over the pastor's words. He 
answered with a nod. 

" There is a period in the life of every human being 
when the heart is prompted just as yours has been 
prompted. To some it may come early, to some during 
middle age, while to others it comes when they are well 
beyond the divide of life. But when that time does 
come, they awaken to the fact that all their pleasures, 
their * good times ' have turned to ashes in their hands 
— to abject nothingness. Miss Gary, I know your mis- 
sion here. I am ready to help you find the comfort of 
which you are in need. I am ready to help lift the 
burden and make you free." 

"You know my mission — what brought me here, do 
you?" The woman bit her lips, and turned her tear- 
stained face away from his sympathizing gaze. 

He answered her assuringly, and when she turned to 
him again, she lamented: 

" You know my awful secret, then ? You know it was 
I who led poor Richard to his downfall ? " 

" You partly led him, as did others, as I did myself. 
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You were a power to him, and to make the accusation 
the easier for you to bear, I will say you simply for- 
got — you failed to use your influence in the right 
direction. As for me, perhaps my sin was greater. 
When I awoke to the magnitude of my transgressions, 
I came to a place like this, as you came today, and I 
found peace and abundant forgiveness, and abundantly 
it is offered unto you — to all, * Whomsoever will, may 
come.' *' 

The woman bowed her head while the Reverend 
Faxton poured out a confession of the part he had 
played in the life that had ended so tragically six months 
before. 

" Peace and forgiveness was offered you abundantly ! 
Abundantly!'' she whispered. "May I hope? May I 
find it?" 

" Saul of Tarsus, * the greatest of all sinners,' found 
it abundantly," the pastor replied in a positive voice. 

"If I only had your faith — your courage," she said, 
her eyes streaming with tears, " if I could think as you 
do — be like you — I would give my life, my time, all 
my worldly possessions if it would be the means of cor- 
recting my sin of neglect that sent poor Richard to his 
ruin." 

Mr. Faxton reached for his Bible lying near. Turn- 
ing to several pages, he selected a few passages and 
read to her : 

" * The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. . . . 
He restoreth my soul; He leadeth me in the paths of 
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righteousness for His name's sake. . . . Surely good- 
ness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life; 
and I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever.' 

"Can you repeat the following after me?" he asked: 

"*Unto Thee, O Lord, do I lift my soul. . . . 
Remember not the sins of my youth, nor my transgres- 
sions ; according to Thy mercy remember Thou me for 
Thy goodness sake . . . ' Can you repeat that?" he 
asked again. 

" No ! No ! " she sobbed, " I have not turned ! I can- 
not turn ! " 

"You have turned, Miss Gary. It was a turning 
point when you came to this church — when you 
knocked upon this door." 

The woman lifted her head as if in protest. But the 
pastor raised his hand for silence and went on : 

**His forgiveness has come to you already. It now 
remains for you to accept, to make the change com- 
plete. I see the light of hope reflected in your face. 
Your eyes tell me you have changed. It has come ! It 
has come. Miss Gary. Go now, and as He says, ^ tread 
upon the lion and adder,' upon every act and thought 
of sin place a deed of mercy." 

Edith Gary clasped her hands together; slowly a 
wave of sunlight crept into her soul, and her poor dead 
heart awakened to life. She lifted her eyes, radiant with 
a calm, sweet peace, and whispered after him: 

" * Blessed be the Lord, for He hath heard the voice 
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of my supplications!"' Taking the book from the 
pastor's hands, she read : 

" ' For Thou art my rock and my fortress ; therefore 
for Thy name's sake lead me, and guide me ! ' " Slowly 
she read the passage again, and a sweet realization stole 
in upon her heart with every word. Her hands tightly 
clasping the open book, she crushed its leaves against 
her bosom. Her head was lifted, this time proud and 
majestic, her eyes sparkling — flashing — drinking in 
the beautiful sunlight of a new joy that had followed a 
long, long night of unrespited anguish. Her lips were 
parted, and a smile gathered — a real smile, like that of 
girlish innocence. A laugh, free and unrestrained, 
swept through the study-room of the Reverend Faxton, 
and she murmured: 

" At last ! At last ! Father, mother, friends, all ! I 
can walk erect and unashamed, now! The burden is 
lifted 1 " 

She smoothed out the crumpled, disordered leaves of 
the book, and began to read the passages, trying to 
realize the depth and breadth of their meaning, and 
then, lifting her eyes with powerful earnestness, she 
arose proudly and stood by the west window of the 
study through which the setting sun was shining. It 
poured a flood of light — of molten gold — about her, 
and the transition from fear and confusion to perfect 
peace was thorough and complete. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

HEABTS OF HOPE 

A FTER Edith Gary had shaken the hand of the 
-^ ^ Reverend Faxton warmly and vowed to change 
her ways to that of doing good, she set out for home. 

Her face was wreathed in smiles, and her eyes, spar- 
kling and full of luster, looked into the faces of those she 
passed, wondering why many of them were not tranquil 
— wondered why they were burdened with feverish, 
petty cares. 

On her way she planted many new resolves in her 
heart, and it gave back in quickening throbs new hopes 
and new ambitions. For the first time in years the 
world opened before her like a panoramic sea — beauti- 
ful, placid, and without a tempest — without a cloud, 
and she repeated over and over to herself: 

"As Christ said unto the sea, * Peace, be still,' so 
unto my heart he has said: * Peace be unto you 
always ! ' " 

Early on the following morning she set off for the 
Gregory home on the north side of town. On the way 
she frequently met with some acquaintance. The 
remarkable change upon her face often caused them to 
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stop, turn about and wonder about her. A man, leaning 
upon a crutch, held out his hand appealingly toward 
her. His clothes were worn and shapeless, and when he 
lifted his hat, portraying the instinct of chivalry, a long 
unkempt lock of hair slightly streaked with gray fell 
across his forehead. For an instant she shuddered. 
Lifting her eyes she looked away across the town then 
back again to the man, critically surveying his physical 
condition. 

" I am a cripple, lady. I am poor and of no use to 
any one in this world! Won't you help me?" he said, 
tucking his hat away beneath one arm. 

She gave another glance at the appealing wanderer. 
Taking a coin from her purse, she did not toss it in a 
"Be gone" sort of fashion, but stepping forward, 
placed it cheerfully in the op^i palm. 

The vagabond lifted his eyes from the coin to the 
woman. His hard, drawn face reflected the deep grati- 
tude of his heart, and a smile — perhaps it was the first 
he had had occasion to give for years — came, changing 
the deep furrowed lines of his face into lines portraying 
the gallantry of his still untrammeled spirit. 

"Lady," he said, "I thank you for this! I thank 
you — I thank you — I thank you ! " 

"Why, man," she made reply to his profuse expres- 
sions, " such as you have received was only mine to give. 
All that I have belongs to those whom it may benefit 
most ! " 
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She moved on proudly, her head erect, her whole 
being the embodunent of a fine, compelling spirit. 

To her this was the dawn of a new life. New hopes — 
new ambitions crept in and around her heart, and it 
became a prompting force endowed with thoughts and 
deeds of sympathy. 

Hekne's eyes lighted up with quick, surprised joy 
when she responded to the ring of the bell that morning. 
She impulsively put out her hands and grasped those 
of her visitor. 

" I did not know that I would meet with such a wel- 
come," Edith said, marveling at the reception she 
received. "Some things in the past have been very 
strange and not to our liking, but they were God's ways, 
and His ways are best.*' 

Helene's face showed unmistakable pleasure as she 
ushered her visitor in. She answered : 

" Yes, there have been many changes of late. It may 
all be best ! " She said to her mother who entered the 
room: "Mother, doesn't Miss Gary look exceptionally 
fine this morning?'* Turning to Edith, she continued: 
"There's a different look and expression in your face 
than formerly." 

"Yes," Mrs. Gregory admitted, "I do believe her 
face never looked so heavenly before." To her visitor 
she said : " Your eyes are so bright. Something must 
have changed you. You look so cheerful. For the past 
few months you never came to visit us, and when I met 
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you once, you seemed so depressed and utterly out of 
sorts." 

"Yes, Mother Gregory, I will admit that recently 
changes have come for the better, I hope. The end of 
the cycle that brings the return of happy days is near- 
ing. Yes, all has changed," she said, glancing through 
an open window into the sky, " there's a melody in every 
sunbeam — a love-song in every flower," and stooping, 
she lifted a bud to inhale its fragrance. To Helene, 
she said: 

"I thought I might have lost the friendship of the 
Gregorys. Oh, yes, it was natural for me to think that, 
when — when — " 

She paused. Her face flushed slightly, and she apolo- 
gized: 

"Pardon me, I must not bring up unpleasant 
memories ! " 

"That is inevitable at times, Edith," Helene 
remarked. 

"Then you do not charge me with being responsible 
for Richard's — " 

"We do not, Edith. That was what is often the 
end of a wayward life," said Helene, with a note of sad- 
ness in her voice. 

Edith Gary sighed in relief. 

" I am so happy," she breathed. " Much good comes 
to us under the guise of evil, and after a great deal of 
unpleasantness, we begin to see with our own eyes — we 
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begin to understand that the bitter of this world makes 
the sweet things of life the sweeter." 

"We have always counted you among our friends, 
Edith," Mrs. Gregory said, "and of late, have often 
wondered why you did not call. No, we haven't changed 
our respect and opinion of you because of Richard's 
reverses. You are the same sweet girl that he loved so 
passionately." 

" Do you know," Edith said to Helene, later, when the 
two were alone, "that you have reinstated in my mind 
faith in the goodness of this world? I mean," explain- 
ing, "that there is goodness in every one; that it is 
because we do not understand our friends and acquaint- 
ances that the world seems rough and uneven in places. 
I did not expect to find the Gregorys my friends, now ! " 

Drawing closer, she confided: 

"I have been — at least I feel that I have been, a 
very wicked woman in my time, and I am trying to make 
amends for all the wrong I ever did. I never wronged 
any one deliberately; it was through ignorance, and if 
I can at this period in life set aright my mistakes, I 
shall be the happiest woman who ever lived ! " 

Helene longed to question Edith but refrained. She 
knew that this woman lived in a commodious residence 
on a broad avenue in the south part of town; that she 
was surrounded by every luxury a heart could desire, 
so why was she not already the happiest woman in the 
world? 

Continuing, Edith said, hesitatingly: 
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" I first want to do something great. I want to make 
some one happy. I want to make Mr. Greene happy ! 
He is miserable — he is very unhappy, and you yourself 
cannot be otherwise in the role you are playing. True, 
you smile, you sing and laugh, but back of it all, I can 
detect a wistfulness in the ring of your voice — a sad- 
ness in your face. Let me do something for you, won't 
you?" 

Helene showed slight nervousness. The idea was not 
repugnant to her. But she declined, feelingly : 

"I thank you, Edith, from the depths of my heart 
for your kind offer. But what you ask concerning Mr. 
Greene and myself is beyond possibility. As for myself, 
I am, in some respects, one of God's unfortunates." 

Miss Gury drew sympathetically closer. 

" No, not that, but one of His most fortunate beings. 
He has given you much. You are the recipient of the 
gift of song — of a talent to write; so with the power 
of those two precious gifts within your hand, you can 
influence the strongest mind. Will you allow me to 
advise you — help you?" 

At first Helene gazed vacantly into the smiling, 
anxious face hovering near her. Then a light stole into 
her eyes ; a smile hovered along the lines of her lips, and 
in a voice scarcely above a whisper, she breathed, 
eagerly : 

"Edith!" pressing the woman's hands in her own, 
"there's something you may do for — him!" 
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The eyes of Edith Gary lighted up as if aflame. She 
said: 

"Dear, if I can be of any use to Mr. Greene — or 
yourself, do not hesitate to command me ! " 

Helene's proposition in the roughest of outlines was 
soon laid before her friend. In closing, she said : 

" You must awaken Mr, Greene to a sense of responsi- 
bility to what he can do. Templeton must not be our 
mayor again ! Keep my name in the back-ground, for 
Mr. Greene must never know that I have the least inter- 
est in his nomination." For a moment her lips trembled, 
and, glancing surreptitiously into the face of Miss 
Gary, she continued : " I really have no personal inter- 
est in his welfare beyond the desire to see him climb." 

Edith approved of the suggestion that Greene should 
strive for the mayor's toga. She said, donning her hat : 

"I have promised to help you, Helene. You may 
perfect your plan, and I will carry it out to a finale.** 

She held out her hands, and the girl grasped them in 
her own, betraying a keen longing for the companion- 
ship and assistance of her friend. Edith continued : 

" Your eyes tell me of the deep trust. I shall never 
betray your part to Mr. Greene. To help you in this, 
one of the greatest efforts in your life, will be partly 
redeeming myself for past mistakes, and it will prepare 
me to go on doing good until the end." 

"It matters not," Helene assured her, "no matter 
what you have done — I do not care for that. It is 
really what you are today that concerns me. I know 
jrou are good and true, and I will trust you." 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

THE DOMINANT POWEE 

ITARLY on the following morning Edith Gary 
-*— ' hastened to the office of the Dellum School of Law. 
Entering the elevator, she stepped off at the second 
floor and proceeded at once to the reception room, 
where she sent in a call for Kenneth Greene. 

When he entered the room, she arose and moved 
briskly toward him, holding out her hand, her eyes teem- 
ing with that light that comes only to those with hearts 
made new. She said, as Greene accepted her hand with 
a wondering smile: 

" Mr. Greene, I am asking you for a moment or so of 
your time. I have something important to discuss with 
you. Something," she went on, accepting the seat he 
offered her, "that will have an important bearing on 
your future. Something that I know," she emphasized, 
"will bring you to the realization of your greatest 
desires." 

For a moment he forgot himself. He stood looking 
into her uplifted face — the impressive face of a woman 
whom he had heretofore regarded with indifference. 
Now, as he stood nervous and visibly excited, he became 
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unmindful of self — of all except those mysteriously 
impellent eyes that caused hi& heart to stir strangely 
within his breast. 

"My greatest desire," he said, when the wave of 
peculiar feeling had passed. " — you know my greatest 
desire. Possibly it concerns Judge Gregory and me?" 
he questioned. 

She shook her head in a most encouraging way, 
answering : 

"No, not the kind you are expecting, Mr. Greene, 
yet it's really something good I have to say." 

Greene's knitted brows relaxed, and taking a seat 
near her, he smiled expectantly. She said : 

"I want to explain myself first. A duty has been 
assigned to me and, in order to succeed in the under- 
taking, I am compelled to enter the political arena — 
something all women will some time do, I suppose. 
Now," she went on hurriedly, offering him no opportu- 
nity to reply, "I am told you have no thought — no 
object further than coming here in the morning and 
studying hard all day. That is fine, but there are other 
aspirations beyond those of becoming a scholar." 

"Just what should I aspire to?" he asked, smiling 
lightly. 

" Mayor of this town ! " 

Greene gasped. 

" I wouldn't entertain such an idea for a minute," he 
replied firmly. 
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Miss Gary did not waver at Greene's avowal. She 
regarded the remark as of no significance. 

" I represent my sex, Mr. Greene," she said. 

"Miss Gregory?" he conjectured. 

" My sex," she reiterated emphatically. 

He frowned as if the name he had uttered recalled 
half forgotten memories. Clasping his hands together, 
he gazed out of a window to the street below as if he 
found interest in watching people pass. He said in a 
half reminiscent way : 

"She was the dearest, sweetest girl I ever knew! I 
won the election for my party all right, but I lost the 
girl ! " His head dropped slightly forward and he swal- 
lowed heavily. 

"You are drifting away from the subject I wanted 
to discuss with you, Mr. Greene," she objected. 

"That's natural," he agreed. "One's conversation 
usually drifts away to subjects uppermost in the mind." 

" I am urging you to assume your proper place and 
standing in the society of your fellow-man." 

"I appreciate your interest and suggestion. Miss 
Gary," he sighed, " but it is of little use for me to con- 
sider such. There seems to be no incentive in life for 
me, now. Unless," he went on, after a slight pause, " I 
can do something for a friend," 

" That is all we ever get out of life — doing good for 
some one. You have a chance now to do something for 
humanity, and you should not allow the loss of Miss 
Gregory's friendship and that of her father to divert 
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you. Will you consider the advisability of running for 
office?'* 

"No, no, not for the office of mayor. The people 
have about decided on Templeton for another term." 

"Not so! You, Kenneth Greene, you are the man 
they want!'' She leaned forward, her eyes brilliant, 
her lips firm, with a finger pointing directly at him. 
"You are a fighter, and should strive to defeat the 
standard-bearer of Corporations ! " 

Greene eyed her curiously. There was something in 
her manner — her insistent manner, that reminded him 
of Helene Gregory. 

"I believe you have been studying politics," he 
remarked. 

" Well no, and yes, I have. The folks at home talk 
politics continually. I suppose it is catching — in the 
blood. It seems to me it keeps one at the proper ten- 
sion — in the proper fighting spirit; active, alert, and 
in constant endeavor. Oh, if I were only a man," she 
went on, half seriously, "I'd be a politician — a good 
politician," she reiterated with emphasis. " I'd scourge 
the grafters in their dens — fight them through pub- 
licity — expose them from the highways to honest men." 

" And yet," he said, " were I a woman I would accom- 
plish even more, but it would not be with lash, nor 
tongue of publicity, but with the gentle persuasive 
power that woman sometimes uses — the dominant 
power upon which the world is hanging — the promoter 
of all. things men have done — of all that men shall do. 
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But," sighing, "you are a woman and I am a man, so 
we see things differently.'' 

"The point of difference in this one instance does 
not affect our views very materially," she reasoned. 

" Miss Gary, you seem so sanguine. What would you 
have me do? Run in opposition to Templeton?" 

" Exactly ! " 

"But I am in school, you know. I am not an old 
and experienced lawyer, I'm only one in swaddling 
clothes." 

" Mr. Greene, you can do what other men have done." 

He saw a light break and glow upon her face. Her 
eyes steeped with ambition for him, darted from por- 
trait to portrait of the country's most able men. 

" Yes, but it is impossible to defeat Templeton." 

" I did not think that lawyers and successful business 
men ever used that word, impossible.' It has fallen 
into disuse, I believe." This time she gave him a most 
beseeching look. 

There was no mistake about her earnest demeanor. 
Greene was both amused and skeptical. But as she went 
on in her low, impassioned voice, earnestly deploring the 
deficiencies existing throughout the state and urging 
him to grapple with the " octopus of politics," he began 
to imbibe some of her faith. 

He said to her : 

" The world would be a great deal better off if there 
were more of your kind. Miss Gary ! " 

She did not betray any effect the last remark might 
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have had upon her, if any, but, opening her handbag, 
drew out a sheet of newspaper torn from The Evening 
News, displaying a column enclosed in red pencil marks. 
The article was an appeal by some writer to young men, 
advocating a change in the city government from the 
present lamentable conditions to a standard of impartial 
distribution of justice. 

It lamented the dire need of young men to keep 
abreast of the times and to promote legislation suitable 
to present conditions and conditions that were likely 
to exist in the future. 

He read: 

There are certain laws that, backed by legal opinions 
of courts^ practically constitute "one man power^" the 
usage of which fosters and breeds the dangerous conditions 
against which we are fighting. Do you want to live under 
this existing state of affairs in which money constitutes the 
unit value of honesty — and under which the hearts of 
men quake when the " bosses " rage ? Or^ do you want a 
new order of things — new faces in the legislative halls 
and in the courts where the interpretation of the law affects 
the man with his dollars and the man with his coppers 
alike? It is your duty, young man, to change the environ- 
ment of the town in which you live and in which others 
will live after you. You have every available asset neces- 
sary to establish laws that will protect you; that will 
project out into every avenue of social and business life. 

Continuing at some length, the writer concluded by 
saying: 
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It should be a government managed by a commission, 
and you, young man, can put it to an impartial test. 

The article was signed : " Anonymous," 
The appeal was like a trumpet call to the soul of 
Kenneth Greene. The spirit of the article permeated 
his being and dominated his visions. He looked into 
the future and seemed to perceive the city's greatness. 
Through the roughest of outlines he saw possibilities of 
the town being converted into a small metropolis; of 
streets being transformed into boulevards; of ram- 
shackle buildings razed and replaced by substantial 
ones, and above all, a city clean and free from political 
dregs. He realized that to produce a city beautiful, 
some hand must strike for progress and civic righteous- 
ness — some voice must be lifted against corrupt parti- 
san politics. Soon his mind was filled with adequate 
ideas of how to transform his visions into the real and 
tangible ; of how to purify the body politic and build up 
a finer citizenship. He became enthused with a strong 
desire and courage to take up the fight. It was then 
that he determined to give unstintingly of his time and 
energy for the upbuilding of Mount Auburn, his 
adopted home. 

Since the last election Greene had taken no part in 
the discussion of public questions. He was silent, seri- 
ous, carrying in his heart the loss of Miss Gregory's 
friendship, and the thoughts of it sometimes seemed 
almost unbearable. Often he tried to forget ; sometimes 
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he prayed : " let me forget ! *' But the memory of the 
election the fall before was ever present in his mind. 
Helene Gregory's appeal to him: "You must not 
crouch and cringe like a coward ! You must stand erect 
and you'll not stand alone, I'll stand with you," rang 
continually in his ears. 

But alone it seemed he stood. 

The few visits he had made to his home near Green- 
wich Springs had tended only to accentuate his grief. 
Every landmark, every nook served to recall the short 
period of happiness when a young girl had entered his 
life and awakened his ideals and ambitions. 

On such visits he was moody and taciturn, and his 
friends wondered what could have turned the happy, 
light-hearted youth of a few months ago into this silent, 
austere man. 

It was while he sat pondering over the newspaper 
article that he thought of home and the dear old friends. 
Down, down through the months of his stay in Mount 
Auburn he mentally traveled and found himself a mere 
machine — found himself wondering if he should shake 
off the gloom and take up the fight where he had left off 
the fall before. 

This appeal from some writer had awakened him from 
his lethargy. It seemed to summon him again to the 
firing line of effort. His eyes took on their old-time 
brilliancy and his whole being became animated with an 
eager desire for combat. He felt a sense of satisfaction. 
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and it seemed that the sweet influence of Helene Gregory 
came to him, whispering: 

^^60 tonight and fight again for better conditions 
under which people may live and for those who shall 
live after them." 

His eyes drifted back to the woman. Beneath the 
soft glow of her eyes he felt himself enmeshed in a 
woman's mystic influence that leads to power and force 
for good or evil. 

She saw him wavering and knew the time for her to 
speak had come. She asked him in her most gentle, 
persuasive way : 

"Mr. Greene, will you cast off your neutrality? 
Today you're standing between right and wrong. 
Choose one of the two, that I may carry your decision 
home to my people." 

She arose to go and held out her hand. 

"Wait!" he gasped. He was looking intensely and 
earnestly into her face. That moment was the most 
dramatic one of all. 

"Mr. Greene," she broke the silence, "you have 
pledged to me with your eyes the one desire of my 
heart — your unconditional surrender to my wishes. 
Now pledge it to me in words ! " 

He sprang to his feet. His eyes were aflame, glowing, 
sparkling, his whole body animated with vigor and 
action. He seized her hand enthusiastically, saying : 

"Go tell the people — tell the people of our town 
that I'll no longer stand upon neutral ground. That if 
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they want me to, I'll fight Templeton — I'll fight him 
to the end ! " 

The woman laughed — a happy, triumphant laugh. 
She said, turning to go : 

"For months you've lived in hopes, and all these 
months your heart has been sore and aching; but you 
will not have much longer to pine, Mr. Greene, no, not 
much longer to wait, I know ! " 

And she went her way. 




CHAPTER XXXIV 

A MAN FBOM THE HILLS 

A T the committee rooms that evening Greene 
-^ ^ found an enthusiastic welcome awaiting him. He 
viewed the crowd with interest, and since he had formu- 
lated a few ideas of city management, he intended to 
give his listeners his plain, honest opinion and let them 
weigh it in the balance of their judgment and opinions. 

After several fiery speeches had been made by various 
citizens, Judge Mann arose and said: 

" Gentlemen : I have the honor of introducing to you 
tonight Kenneth Greene, whom you all know. I would 
like Mr. Greene to give us his ideas of municipal govern- 
ment — what it should be and what he would suggest 
as a move to attain it." 

Prolonged cheers came from every part of the hall. 
In the next instant Greene was on his feet. He had for- 
gotten all else but the thought of expounding his doc- 
trines to those who were seeking a remedy for city ills. 
Stepping upon the stand, he said : 

^^ Gentlemen: I must first state that I am a poor 
apology for a man sufficiently versed in the science of 
government to give instructions such as you are seek- 
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ing. I am from the hills, where we have not advanced 
in theories and learning as rapidly as we should have 
done, but we are not behind in ideas as to how a man 
should conduct a trust that is given him. Tonight I 
am going to explain just what I mean. Down our way 
we have not reached that plane called ^civilization' 
where a silver dollar is the measure of a man's impor- 
tance or his usefulness — that period in which all else 
but self is forgotten — where we can jingle our dollars 
and say, ^so many friends.' The respect that we owe 
and give to our fellowman is sufficient at all times to 
keep us out of the quagmire of just such conditions as 
those which you are lamenting and against which you 
are fighting today. 

"Since I have taken up my residence in your town 
and become one of you, I have been sorely distressed, 
and at the same time somewhat amused, because of the 
wild, mad race for money, position, and power. After 
all, there is but little to wonder at when we study the 
situation and see how gradufidly these things have 
encroached upon you." 

"What is the first thing you would do if you were 
elected mayor ? " called a voice from the rear. 

" That, my friend, I might never be. But if I were, 
I would first give the people the chance to vote upon 
the proposition for a change of government. Then, if 
it carried, such a thing as a literal aldermanic body in 
this town would be a thing of the past. Every ward 
representative would be given a charge over some 
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department and upon his shoulders would rest the 
responsibilities of acts done under his surveillance. I 
would regulate the saloons — the poolhalls, and tea- 
rooms where the fashionable lounge. I would require of 
every man a license to drink, and if he were ever con- 
victed of over-indulgence, his permit would be rescinded. 
I would cut the price of a dramshop license in half and 
force the proprietor to maintain a place of unquestion- 
able decency — a place where your wife or daughter 
might enter without fear of insult or challenge. Then 
the keeper of a dramshop would not have to cater to the 
patronage of the underworld in order to meet excessive 
expenses. He would not have to accept the proffered 
coin from the hand of a man whose hearth is fireless — 
whose larder is empty. Neither would it be necessary 
for him to keep open door beyond the toll of the curfew. 
All these reforms could be brought about in a gradual 
manner without injury to a man's business. There 
would be no further need of questionable methods of 
doing business in order to keep the expense line beneath 
the line of profits. 

" Gentlemen, I haven't the time tonight to enumerate 
the thousand and one improvements that could be 
brought about for the benefit of the masses and to the 
detriment of none. Neither shall I go into the details of 
each improvement, as these matters can be worked out 
when we have secured the consent of the people." 

Greene was about to close when a man sitting in the 
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middle of the hall arose and held up his hand for recog- 
nition. 

"Mr. Greene,'* he said, "this committee will in all 
probability suggest your name to the people as the 
stfimdard-bearer of the Association party." 

In the next instant every man in the hall caught the 
spirit, and before Greene could protest, their tongues 
were shouting: 

" Greene for mayor ! Greene for mayor ! " 

Above the roar, he shouted back at them: 

"Men, have sense!" 

To which they paid but little heed, and when their 
throats grew hoarse from shouting, he spoke calmly : 

"Gentlemen, I appreciate the honor shown me 
through your enthusiasm, but I realize that such a 
spirit is not of serious deliberation and in the end would 
obstruct the way of some good man. When I began dis- 
cussing these matters tonight, I intended to go more 
into the details of different plans of improvement, but I 
feared that your minds might become inflamed against 
the old order of things and that you might take action 
thoughtlessly. Think seriously, men, and figure on the 
practicability of what I have suggested, because, with 
me, these ideas are theories and not facts by actual test, 
and it may be possible that I may be in error." 

Again the shouting rose, and again Greene protested, 
but he soon found it was useless to storm against that 
avalanche of voices roaring through the hall. Men 
rushed about him, struggling and laughing, with 
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extended arms and open palms. Men, fired with enthu- 
siasm, hurried wildly about. Seizing a giant flag that 
stood at the right of the speaker's stfiuid, they stripped 
it from its staff and wound it around and over the shoul- 
ders of the protesting Greene. 

The serious look on the young man's face gave way 
to a smile, and he attempted to make his voice carry 
above the roar, but no one could distinguish what he was 
trying to say, and no one cared, for they were shouting : 

"Greene for mayor! We want Greene!" 

Down on the street an auto drew up to the curb and 
stopped near the entrance to the hall. A woman seated 
in the rear drew aside a curtain and peered out into 
the shouting throng pouring down the steps and racing 
up and down the streets. She heard the shout: 
"Greene! Greene! Greene for mayor," from those 
descending the stairs — from those who ran out upon 
the walks. Upon her right and left the cry arose and 
was carried on and on until it became a mere rumble, 
and it seemed to her to be a new and strange kind of 
music. 

With a sense of pride she whispered under her 
breath : 

" My appeal to young men has not been in vain. You 
are standing erect, Kenneth! I am standing with you 
— the whole world is standing with you ! " 

To the chauffeur, she said: 

" Drive me home now." 



CHAPTER XXXV 



A woman's stratagem 



A FEW days later Edith Gary received a letter from 
-^ ^ the chairman of the " Templeton for Mayor " club 
to whom she had written informing him of Greene's 
declaration of his intention to contest the nomination 
for mayor with Templeton. 
This is what the letter said : 

Dear Madame: — Your letter, together with others, in- 
forming me of the general movement over the town in 
support of Kenneth Greene's opposition to our Mayor's 
re-election has been received and filed. 

However, inasmuch as Mr. Greene does not belong to 
the representative party in power, or rather since he is a 
stray satellite from one of the major parties, I will state 
that in order to effect a fusion of the Mann party with 
ours it will be necessary for Mr. Allison, chairman of the 
City Central Committee, to indorse the action. 

Should Mr. Allison accede to your request, we will act 
favorably. Should he refuse, we will deny admittance to 
delegates elected by your party. 

Yours truly, 

T. Lee Stone. 
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" Now that letter," remarked Helene Gregory, when 
she had finished reading the communication, ^' means 
that Kenneth Greene will never be favored by the 
Templeton forces. That is one of Stone's nice ways of 
washing his hands of the whole affair by suggesting the 
improbable. Secure the indorsement of Edward Allison, 
he says. 

"I understand the Chairman's maneuvers," she con- 
tinued, brightening up. Then she suddenly exclaimed : 
"Edward Allison will accede to the will of the people! 
Kenneth Greene will contest for the nomination of 
mayor." 

Helene's declaration was not made in a boasting 
spirit, but rather in the manner of one, who, from a 
knowledge of the undercurrent in human nature, was 
certain from the trend of events that the " impossible " 
would be likely to materialize. 

"I have a plan in mind," she went on, "that when 
perfected and enforced will probably shatter Edward 
Allison's party-loyalty to shreds." 

Edith smiled in an amused manner at her friend's 
unabated enthusiasm — half doubting her success, yet 
trying to hope for the best. 

A morning or two afterward, as Edward Allison sat 
in his office, busy over his mail, a visitor was announced. 

When admitted, the lady entered timidly. She pre- 
sented a figure likely to be regarded as almost any other 
kind of person than one bent on a political errand. 

"Mr. Allison?" she inquired. 
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he prayed: "let me forget!** But the memory of the 
election the ffiJI before was ever present in his mind. 
Helene Gregory's appeal to him: "You must not 
crouch and cringe like a coward ! You must stand erect 
and you'll not stand alone, I'll stand with you/' rang 
continually in his ears. 

But alone it seemed he stood. 

The few visits he had made to his home near Green- 
wich Springs had tended only to accentuate his grief. 
Every landmark, every nook served to recall the short 
period of happiness when a young girl had entered his 
life and awakened his ideals and ambitions. 

On such visits he was moody and taciturn, and his 
friends wondered what could have turned the happy, 
light-hearted youth of a few months ago into this silent, 
austere man. 

It was while he sat pondering over the newspaper 
article that he thought of home and the dear old friends. 
Down, down through the months of his stay in Mount 
Auburn he mentally traveled and found himself a mere 
machine — found himself wondering if he should shake 
off the gloom and take up the fight where he had left off 
the fall before. 

This appeal from some writer had awakened him from 
his lethargy. It seemed to summon him again to the 
firing line of effort. His eyes took on their old-time 
brilliancy and his whole being became animated with an 
eager desire for combat. He felt a sense of satisfaction. 
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Helene drew from her handbag a legal looking letter 
and, handing it to Allison, said: 

"This will explain the object of my visit.'* 

After reading the Chairman's letter, he said, calmly : 

" Miss Gregory, you understand, as this letter states, 
that Mr. Greene has no affiliations with the party in 
power and to accede to your request would mean my 
political suicide. In fact," he went on, "such proce- 
dure, if made, would establish a precedent entirely 
unheard of. Does Mr. Gregory know about your inter- 
est in Greene's candidacy?" 

"I presume not, but he will now. However, I am 
here to discuss the advisability of fusion and must con- 
fine my argument solely to the two principal aspirants, 
Mr. Greene and Templeton. If I am convinced that 
Mr. Templeton is the abler of the two, that the majority 
desires his re-election, then I shall cheerfully bow to its 
will, because the people are greater than any one man 
or set of men." 

"It is not a question of capability of the two men. 
Miss Gregory, but of party principles. It is possible 
that when you grow older, you will readily understand 
that capability enters very lightly into the choice of 
candidates. Besides, were I inclined to favor your can- 
didate, I could not do so because my hands are tied." 

Helene wondered. She remembered that those were 
her father's exact words. 

"Are the hands of all public men tied? " she inquired. 

He eyed her strangely. 
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he prayed: "let me forget!** But the memory of the 
election the fall before was ever present in his mind. 
Helene Gregory's appeal to him: "You must not 
crouch and cringe like a coward ! You must stand erect 
and you'll not stand alone, I'll stand with you," rang 
continually In his ears. 

But alone it seemed he stood. 

The few visits he had made to his home near Green- 
wich Springs had tended only to accentuate his grief. 
Every landmark, every nook served to recall the short 
period of happiness when a young girl had entered his 
life and awakened his Ideals and ambitions. 

On such visits he was moody and taciturn, and his 
friends wondered what could have turned the happy, 
light-hearted youth of a few months ago into this silent, 
austere man. 

It was while he sat pondering over the newspaper 
article that he thought of home and the dear old friends. 
Down, down through the months of his stay in Mount 
Auburn he mentally traveled and found himself a mere 
machine — found himself wondering if he should shake 
off the gloom and take up the fight where he had left off 
the fall before. 

This appeal from some writer had awakened him from 
his lethargy. It seemed to summon him again to the 
firing line of effort. His eyes took on their old-time 
brilliancy and his whole being became animated with an 
eager desire for combat. He felt a sense of satisfaction. 
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The woman's face lighted up. 

"I am upon the point of conceding to your views. 
I believe myself it would be best for you to * side-track ' 
Templeton by giving him another term as mayor.'* 

"Then what would you do with Greene?" 

"Mr. Greene," lifting her brows, "might race you 
for the nomination for Senator. He is in every way 
eligible. He has just turned thirty, I believe. The 
state senatorship would be a good stepping-stone for a 
man of Mr. Greene's aspirations." 

Allison winced. 

"Why are you so interested in Greene?" he asked, 
arching his eyebrows auid looking knowingly. 

" I am interested in Mr. Greene only in respect to a 
duty that every man and woman owes to an individual 
of his ability." 

"Do you suppose a woman could put Greene in the 
race if he did not care to run ? " he questioned. 

"Oh, no," scouting the idea, "no woman can — no 
one man nor set of men can do that. Mr. Greene is 
strong for what the majority wants. However," she 
continued pleasantly, " I'm thoroughly familiar with the 
temper of the people and they are aroused. Should 
they meet defeat at the hands of the factions, they will 
undoubtedly urge Mr. Greene to race you." 

Helene rose to go. 

"Hold on just a moment," he requested, "I'm not 
through with you, my fair dictator. You women folk 
have made and unmade judges; have shifted the county 
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offices around in general, and now you are reaching out 
after other togas for favored ones.'* 

" Oh, yes,'' she admitted, proudly, " it is likely that 
woman has been the dominating feature in some of the 
instances you have named, and likely to be in other 
instances." 

"I have a proposition to make you. Miss Gregory. 
Take this letter of Chairman Stone's to your father, 
and if he will endorse your candidate, I'll do likewise 
and take my chance with Templeton in the senatorial 
race in case he is defeated for the nomination of mayor. 
If Judge Gregory should refuse to indorse Greene, then 
you are to drop the matter and allow events to take 
their natural course. What do you say to that? " 

Helene's heart gave one leap. She feigned serious- 
ness and deep study. 

" Agreed ! " she said reluctantly. " Write your letter 
of indorsement subject to my father's approval, and if 
he refuses to indorse Greene with you, I will concede 
the place to Templeton so far as my sex is concerned, 
but I'll not be responsible for what action the men may 
take." 

Edward Allison was eager to comply, and he hastily 
put his proposal in writing in the form of a letter to 
Judge Gregory, leaving the matter entirely to his 
decision. 

"Remember," he said, handing over the document, 
"that this is void unless accompanied by your father's 
indorsement. I have no presentiment other than that 
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my indorsement will never go beyond Judge Gregory's 
hands. Still," he reasoned, "there is an element of 
chance, you are his daughter, but I do not believe Judge 
Gregory could be persuaded to indorse a mortal enemy. 
If he should," Allison went on, arising nervously, "it 
would mean my political quietus." 

"And the possible reunion with your wife," Helene 
added. 

"You are intimate with the reasons for our separa- 
tion," he said, giving her an ugly look. 

" I am," she returned, with a bit of irony, " and like- 
wise that which keeps you two apart. However, if I am 
good at guessing," looking over the document, "this 
will be the means of relieving you of some of your 
arduous duties as a politician and permit you to assume 
the duties of a husband that you neglected a year ago." 

Allison winced. He said, condemning himself: 

" I admit my weakness and neglect of Charlotte, but 
we understand each other now. When I reach the 
height of my ambition, the Governor's chair, I have 
promised to make amends for all my mistakes." 

"Possibly the Governorship is too much of a hazard 
to wait for. Opportunity is now, not tomorrow, Mr. 
Allison, to make amends." She turned and proudly 
went her way. 

Allison reasoned: 

" Well I am safe on that proposition anyway. The 
Judge will never indorse Greene. When I see him I'll 
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just explain that I did it to appease his daughter's 
whims. I may take a run over this evening to see the 
Judge and relieve his mind." 

Sighing, he turned his attention to his work. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

THE REBELLION OF 6BE60BY 

FOR the past thirty minutes Helene Gregory had 
sat and pounded upon the keys of her writing 
machine. She had anticipated some kind of movement 
upon the part of Edward Allison and, in order to be 
prepared to meet any emergency, she worked rapidly, 
finishing a letter she had formulated. Scarcely had she 
drawn the sheet from the machine, when the door-bell 
rang and, true to her conjecture, Edward Allison, at 
the invitation of her father, entered the adjoining 
room. 

At the sound of Allison's voice, Helene arose from 
her seat somewhat excited, and going to a window, 
looked out upon the lawn on the south, occasionally 
fondling the flowers and house-plants and all the while 
keeping beyond the range of the visitor's eyes. 

When Mr. Allison entered, he greeted the Judge with 
a hearty handshake, and, after an exchange of felicita- 
tions, he launched off upon the subject that prompted 
his visit. Be said: 

" I came to discuss with you matters relative to the 
nomination of Templeton for a second term. I under- 
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stand that ^Tud' Bradley has slated him for another 
term, which was in direct accordance with my wishes. 
But I understand there has been, or soon will be, con- 
siderable pressure brought upon you to change your 
expressed sentiments regarding our man, Templeton. 
Now, as you already know, he has the senatorial * bug, ' 
and to keep the field clear for the race I'm to make, 
we must ^sidetrack' him by nominating him for re- 
election.'* 

The Judge laughed: 

" My dear man, you would not be * sidetracking ' him 
by giving him the mayor's office again. Templeton 
might resign by the time the State nominating con- 
vention meets in July. His re-election will be of no 
advantage to you in your race for Senator. " 

Allison whistled softly. He laboriously weighed the 
words of a man whose subtle knowledge and under- 
standing of the undercurrent in politics was unques- 
tionable. 

"I see! Possibly you have a personal choice?" he 
conjectured. 

"Nothing of the kind, Allison," positively. "I am 
simply trying to make it plain that Templeton can 
contest you regardless of his pledge to serve the re- 
mainder of his term." 

"I shall risk his doing that," Allison decided. 

At this juncture, Helene, who had remained hidden 
behind a large palm, came forward with three letters 
in her hand. 
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After recognizing Allison with a pleasant word and 
a smile, she said to him: 

" Mr. Allison, pardon my intrusion. I wish to speak 
to my father a moment, then you may continue the 
conversation." To her father she said: 

"Daddy, I have three communications for you to 
look over. This one is from Chairman Stone, which 
explains itself; this one is from Mr. Allison, which he 
will explain; and this one needs no explanation, and 
the one which I am going to ask you to sign." 

That moment was dramatic. Allison reeled in his 
chair and looked on as if he were speechless. Helene's 
face beamed brightly while the Judge's grew solemn 
as he proceeded to read. 

"Helene," he asked, calmly, "have you broken the 
promise you made me a short time ago?" 

"I have not, Daddy, and never shall! Read on, 
please ! " 

At the conclusion of the Allison note, Gregory said 
to him ; showing a bit of excitement : 

" My God, Allison what do you mean by this ? " 

"Read the other letter, now, Daddy," Helene said, 
giving Allison no time to reply. 

The Judge began the last letter, while Allison, his 
face white, leaned forward in his chair, excited. The 
letter ran as follows: 

My dear Mr. Chairman: 

Referring to the probable fusion of the local Associa- 
tion party with ours, I beg to state this much : Our party 
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is weak^ having never fully recovered frcmi the defeat at 
the hands of the Association last fall. It is an obvious 
fact that if we ever expect to rebuild on a firmer founda- 
tion again^ we must throw out inducement sufficient to 
attract the Association and the better element of our city. 
And as a suggestion^ being heartily in accord with Mr. 
Allison's statements made in his accompanying letter, I 
offer the name of Kenneth Greene for the nomination of 
mayor^ as the one and the only means of bridging the gulf 
between all factions. Mr. Greene is fully qualified and 
capable of exercising the functions of the office which a 
large majority desire to see him fill. 

If Mr. Greene is nominated and elected^ I pledge you 
my most sacred honor that I am certain he will protect 
the interests of the whole people constantly. Once mayor, 
Mr. Greene will do more to make our city Utopian than 
any of his predecessors, and his record will be such that 
he will receive the approbation of the great majority. 

I am, yours truly. 

For a moment the Judge sat as one speechless. 

Helen reached for a pen and dipping it in ink, held 
it out to her father. 

Allison gazed directly into Miss Gregory's face — 
an imprudent stare it was. She said to her father: 

"Daddy, the forgiving spirit which has so long 
prompted you to lend an ear to the criminal, is now 
begging you to open the door of your heart to a good 
man — the door of fellowship that has been barred so 
long." 

"Did you write this letter, Allison? Is this your 
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signature?" the Judge asked, with increased excite- 
ment. 

"I did— not— " 

"You did," interrupted the girl. "You wrote and 
signed it in my presence ! " 

" Don't dispute her word, Allison," the Judge flared 
up hotly. " She is mine, and I know she will not lie ! " 

"I beg your pardon," Allison apologized. 

"I am keeping my promise to you, Daddy, and I 
always shall keep it," Helene said calmly, placing a 
hand upon his shoulder. "Will you keep the promise 
you once made me?" 

The letter lay in the Judge's lap. His lips twitched ; 
his head hung in serious meditation. Then with a 
great effort, his hand reached out, slowly his fingers 
closed over the ink-stained pen, slowly his face lighted, 
and a look of satisfaction told the story of a willing, 
forgiving heart. 

" Stop ! " came the agonized voice of Edward Allison 
as he sprang forward to grasp the hand of the Judge. 
"Do you know what you are signing?" he demanded. 

"I believe I do know what I am doing, Allison," 
Judge Gregory answered, mild-mannered and calm. 

"Don't you know that if you sign that letter it 
will mean your political ruin! The party will never 
favor you with another office!" 

" Sign this letter. Daddy. I am keeping faith with 
you," Helene urged. " I know that you desire to keep 
the faith with me," 
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Stop!*^ again came the voice of Allison in a more 
commanding tone, **I am really not the author of 
that — " 

Judge Gregory raised his hand for silence and be- 
fore Allison could expostulate further, the Judge had 
sprung to his feet in a melodramatic fashion. His lips 
were white and trembling, and the quick heat of passion 
beating wildly within his heart flashed upon his face, 
its thirst — its madness — and in his eyes there burned 
a fierce, frenzied look — a look so tragic that it startled 
Allison from his seat, pale and fearfuL 

"Allison, I say, you He!" he stormed. "Such men 
as you put me where I am today! Once I was honest, 
but your gang dragged me down — down — until 
Greene turned me away from the hell into which you 
were driving me. Now I am going to indorse him — 
thank him for what he has done for me ! I am through 
with all you men," he stormed on, crossing his arms and 
swinging them out with a sweeping gesture, "I don't 
want any office that you men can give me. I would 
rather retain the love and respect of my daughter 
standing here, and of my wife and a few friends, than 
to spend my days in political glory, petted and praised 
by such men as you and yours ! It will ruin me in the 
eyes of the gang, and it will you, too, Allison," he con- 
tinued, reaching for the paper which had fallen to the 
floor, "but I'll sign this letter! It embodies my senti- 
ments — my actual opinion of that young man's 
worth ! " 
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During the Judge's outburst of rage Allison did not 
offer to speak, but shrank back step by step, his eyes 
fixed rigidly upon the towering form of the man who 
dared to dispute with him — who dared to do what he 
knew was right. Out on the porch and down on the 
walk, Allison slowly crept fearful and cringing, as 
though he were trailed by hunters of men. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

THE FORERUNNER 
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T\J'R. GREENE." That was a lettering on an 

'*'^'^ inner door of a large office on the second floor 
of the City hall. On the main floor, leading into the 
reception room, was this sign: "Mayor's Office." 

Things had changed greatly around the seat of City 
government. Many new faces appeared at the wicket 
windows of the offices. A general business-like air pre- 
vailed throughout the building from the janitor's office 
in the basement to the stock-rooms on the upper floor. 

But out on the streets below, standing in groups of 
twos, threes, and fours, was the last remnant of the 
"old guard." Down-cast, dejected-looking men with 
hands thrust into their pockets almost to their elbows. 
They presented a pitiful representation of what was 
once known as the "Stearns wing," and "the Bradley 
gang." 

Occasionally one of them ventured to express his 
wrath, and another straightened up long enough to 
make an admission of some fact or to offer something 
additional by way of prophecy, not exactly favorable 
to the new administration. 

300 
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"It's hell!" sighed one. 

Another turned his head toward the speaker and, 
as he did so, his glance drifted up to an open window 
in the Hall ; his face was long and drawn, and his lips 
protruded beyond their natural position. 

"Seems like someone near and dear has died," he 
answered. 

" Yep, and what's not dead soon will be, if they stay 
about here long. It will be business depressions, fail- 
ures, and God only knows what all ! Then to make the 
matter worse, the fool intends calling a special elec- 
tion, so he can experiment with a commission form of 
government." 

" Well, say," broke in a third, " what does he intend 
to do, anyway? Does anyone know? Does he know, 
himself? This man, this * hill-billie ' as Bradley says, 
* swept in by the tide.' Our Mayor ! Why didn't you 
go and stand in the path of that tidal wave and get 
swept into office? You or I, either of this bunch, would 
make just as good a mayor as Kenneth Greene. You 
are * Happy ' Logan, and I am * Spector ' Kelley. Does 
one name stand for any more than another? Write 
the three down, one above the other, and a stranger 
wouldn't know who was mayor, Logan, Kelley, or 
Greene," and the speaker turned his back on the open 
window above him contemptuously. 

" Well, we'll all have the new kind of rule all right," 
sighed a fifth recruit. 

" Sure to. Only four hold-overs in the council now, 
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and what can they do? Three Bradley men and one 
Steams. The balance belongs to Greene and Mann, 
body and soul." Then another turned his back scorn- 
fully upon the window above. 

The town was alive, and business was good, they 
admitted. There was a constant rattle of wagons and 
drays in the streets from early morning until night. 
Everybody seemed happy except a few groups of dismal 
idlers who stood on the corners, explaining in detail 
just how it came to "happen." 

"Bradley says he is going to quit the game, boys." 
The whole gang faced about, astonished, as the new- 
spokesman stepped forward. " Yes, they have his gun 
now," the man continued, "and what can a man do 
without his gun? Greene has it — the whole police 
force; so Bradley is going to wash his hands of poli- 
tics," and the crowd grew strangely silent. 

Sour Monday, cruel Tuesday, long 
Wednesday, everlasting Thursday — 
Oh! Friday, hain't you never going 
To quit? But sweet Saturday after- 
Noon, and Sunday, too! 
I*se gwine to see you, my Lindy-Lou ! 

— drawled out a young darkey lad, as he sat astride 
of a rickety old horse that picked its way along the 
street. 

One of the men on the comer broke the long silence : 
" Now there you are ! Just such an element as that 
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is the cause of all your tidal waves in this country. 
And the black abolitionists, some fifty years ago, gave 
that fellow's ancestors an equal right with you and 
me in the voting booth. Hence, it's Kenneth Greene, 
mayor." 

"Hi, there, nigger!" someone in the crowd shouted, 
"Pse gwine to ax youse what youse so happy 'bout?" 

But the darkey kept on moving and not until he 
was called to again, did he draw rein. 

"Does youse know who is mayor, now, nigger?" 
broke out one man. 

" 'Specks I does ! It's Mr. Greene," was the answer 
the negro gave back with a grin. 

"Who made him mayor? White man didn't." 

" Guess we shore done it," and the grin spread wider 
over the darkey's face. "Mayor Temp'ton tole my 
ole man two year ago to sell his razor shop and let him 
have the place fur voters to meet in, and if 'lected 
mayor, he'd 'point him fo'man ob the streets. Well, 
my ole man went an' done what he was tole to do, and 
spent all his money fur 'lection 'pences, then Temp'ton 
says, * gwine away, nigger, I neber did need youse any- 
how.' " 

"He done the black trash right! No nigger is fit 
to do anything but labor," hissed one of the gang. 

"My ole man ain't no laborin' man," the darkey 
protested, "he porterin' in a barber shop, he is." 

The men stood watching the negro as he rode tri- 
umphantly away. 
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" Now there you see a fair representative of the man 
without a party. He votes with those who promise 
most." 

" Well, we must move on, boys. The new head might 
think us a nuisance here." The speaker glanced dis- 
gustedly over his shoulder to the second floor. ** Can't 
make a living here in this town any more ! " 

And the little band of Bradley's faithful followers 
moved on farther up the street to join another group 
of the indignant. 

"Tud" Bradley walked into the office of Mayor 
Greene as though he had come on special invitation. 
He did not come as a beaten coward, on his knees, but 
in an erect, dignified manner, he walked, with a smile 
and his ever-ready hand held out. 

The mdyor controlled his surprise as he arose from 
his chair to grasp the hand of his political adversary. 

"Mayor Greene," said Bradley, "I have come here 
to break a precedent and congratulate you. Men have 
been trying for twenty years to beat me. But you 
have won, kid, and I guess you have won it fair. Some 
people say they don't believe in your professions, but 
I do, although I am about done with politics. The 
voters didn't want my man any more," he continued, 
with a slight quaver in his voice as he held the hand of 
the city executive. " They wanted you, and they've got 
you." 

As Bradley took the seat the mayor offered, the 
latter said: 
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"Mr. Bradley, I certainly appreciate your visiting 
me. I hope that you are the forerunner of the other 
ninety and nine, whose friendship I wish to gain and 
hold." 

"Well, Greene, I've turned, and I am going to be 
with you in all you do and say. Your administration 
is going to be the best Mount Auburn has ever had. 
No middlings go. What say you? Let me help you 
make it the best?" 

The mayor laughed his hearty approval and said : 

"Your confession in me, or rather in my doctrine 
will do more to make this administration a real success 
than that of any other man. Do you know why?" 
he asked, looking intently into the face of the big 
political chieftain, " I'll tell you," bringing his fist down 
forcefully upon the desk. "In the first place, if you 
believe in me, you will stand for what I am holding out 
for. That means a consolidation of both wings of the 
major parties with the Association, upon one particular 
issue that I am going to present to the people for 
adoption, and that issue is, do the people want to try 
out the new form of management?" 

The boss nodded his head approvingly while the 
mayor continued: 

" I know the kind of a man you are, and I need you. 
Your deeds in the past may not have been of any par- 
ticular benefit to the rank and file of humanity, but 
what you have done, good and bad, you did for your 
friends. The extremes to which you resorted admit 
of no argument. Your word was out, and you were 
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honest cnoa^ to keep it. Nov, joa haTe jmother 
f riend, BndleT, for vhom I vant toq to stand. Maj 
I tell 70a wbo it is? " The major edged his chair closer 
to his attentiTe listener, vho nodded in the affinnatiTe. 
''It is the vhole people — toot frioids and mine — 
Bradley, eTerrbodT!" 

Tm with joo^ boj, heart and soul! Yon hold mj 
word. It has ncTer been broken to anTone, and Fll 
not break it to jou. But Fm getting tired of politics," 
he sidled. 

''There wiQ be no politics in this administration, 
Bradley. It wiQ be the rule of the people. I am only 
a directing head to carry out what the people want. 
It is your duty to carry eyery pound, according to 
your strength. Are you with me?" 

The hand of the big fellow shot out toward the 
mayor : 

"I'm for you, kid. I'm for a fair test of the kind 
of goyemment you adyocate, and I'm coming oyer to 
help you! Judge Gregory saw that you were a man 
worth while — Allison broke over, and — " he lowered 
his head, ** I cursed them for it, too ! But — the people 
said they were right and followed them, and I'm going 
to follow the people!" 

The mayor soliloquized when Bradley had gone his 
way: 

**That fellow is really honest and on the square 
now. Whatever may be his impulses — whatever he 
does, I'm sure his every act will be prompted by the 
purest of motives." 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

WAS IT SINNING? 

** npUD" BRADLEY, a "good loser," maintained a 
-*- cheerful spirit, and since his conversation with 
Mayor Greene, felt the more determined to turn from 
his old ways to a new kind of a political life. Strolling 
up the street, he found a few of his old followers loung- 
ing around a corner. He said to them: 

"Boys, I dont know what you call me — a traitor, 
coward, turncoat or what; but I*m going to change 
fronts. That means that you boys can't any longer 
depend on the city treasury. Now don't look foolish. 
I'm not trifling. Richard is dead, and many of the 
old boys are going away. Joe Steams will sell his 
business, lease his property, and go away to forget 
the past, and where he says, * people are not so par- 
ticular, politically.' *Chub' Faxton, you know, is 
learning to be a preacher. I firmly believe that he'll 
be a good one, too, because, he pretty well understands 
the undercurrent of things that ain't on the square — 
something that every preacher should know. Yes, they 
are all going or have gone but myself and I am going 
to stay around and help the new mayor out." 

307 
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He paused for a moment as if trying to choke back 
his words. 

^^I guess you all don't understand what I mean. I 
am going to help Mayor Greene make his administra- 
tion one of the best ever pulled off in Mount Auburn. 
The people said at the polls that they wanted Greene, 
and I am not going to oppose their choice. For twenty 
years I have fought the man who opposed my way of 
doing things, right or wrong. It was dirty politics, 
I know. Now I'm not saying this as an excuse for 
turning, but because my heart has been nagging at me 
so long to turn that I am sick of it all. There's some 
good left in me yet," he went on, sighing, "and I am 
going to take the remaining portion of my life and 
lay it at the feet of the people. Do you all want to 
follow my leadership, as you have done in the past? 
Or, do you want to stand alone? Think it over, fel- 
lows, and think seriously." 

Throughout the day Bradley was a busy man. From 
store to store and from office to office he went, spread- 
ing the news of his conversion. He was laughed at, 
scorned, chided, praised, and petted. He was called 
everything from a "backslider" to a philosopher of 
the highest order. 

But Bradley took the taunts of his fellow-creatures 
in good nature. He knew what to expect of some 
and he felt materially above them when it came to a 
test of brains. He said: 

" You know, boys, I've fought this game from every 
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angle, and I ought to know whether it is a paying 
proposition or not/' 

Between the times of blowing great rings of smoke 
from his cigar and listening to the congratulations of 
friends, he found time to explain his position. 

" I have sacrificed many friends in my time — turned 
them away — and what for? It was for a principle. 
The principle of keeping my word, right or wrong. I 
am now nearing the divide of life, and I must begin 
today — now — to make amends and a just accounting 
to humanity for misdeeds. From now on, it is Bradley 
for the man who is right, and to hell with those who 
won't follow me!" 

Meanwhile, over in the mayor's office, a tragedy was 
being enacted that had no official place on the rec- 
ords as a part of the city's business. It was a tragedy 
of two hearts — the throbbing, doubting heart of a 
man, and the hoping heart of a woman — a bit cheer- 
less at times, but struggling on with her conscience 
for a greater peace and a more contented mind. 

She entered the office half timidly, and the mayor, 
when he recognized her, arose and offered his hand, 
saying: 

"Miss Gary, I have been expecting you." 

It was an unusual handshake, from a point of time, 
that the two enjoyed, and the smile she gave him pos- 
sibly made him appreciate her visit above those of 
other friends. 
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^^I came to congratulate you, Mr. Mayor. Am I 
late in doing sop" 

"You are not. I accept your good wishes. Be- 
cause of the part you've played, I feel unusually inter- 
ested in you calling. Each of us have had very un- 
pleasant experiences, but because of the uncalculated 
good you are doing, you deserve much happiness from 
now on. And for myself — I hope to be able to do 
something worthy — " He paused. 

"Mr. Greene, I feel disappointed." She leaned for- 
ward, her look intent, though she offered him a faint 
smile to match his sober, weighty gaze. "I really 
expected to find you almost hilarious." 

"Yes, yes," he admitted, "I should be, I suppose, 
gay, and above all, forgetful of — " he paused, and 
for a moment toyed with some papers lying at his right. 
" Well," he resumed, trying hard to show indifference, 
" it is very trying to know the value of influence ; know 
that one's every act, every stroke of the pen is guided 
by that influence, and then be unable to return value 
for value." 

There was an appeal in his eyes that went out to 
her. Her smile faded and her face sobered to an ex- 
pression half somber, half confounding. 

"You understand me?" he questioned. 

"Yes, and your feelings, too. But I believe, Mr. 
Greene, you should try and forget the past. Many 
things have happened in connection with your life here 
in Mount Auburn that you are not responsible for — 
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some things that no earthly agency can now reverse. 
You are our mayor now. You have planned to do 
great things for our city. You have health, learning, 
and you are acquiring a legal training that promises 
a great future. You have nothing to lament. You 
should seek the society that is waiting to receive you. 
Do not live to yourself but mingle with the people. I 
urge upon you, Mr. Greene, to assume your proper 
place and standing in society in respect to yourself 
and the dignity of your oflSce.'* 

During the course of her remarks she put out her 
hand and touched his arm resting upon the edge of 
the. desk, her manner of attracting his special attention. 

" I really want to do something for you Mr. Mayor 
— something that will get you out of that mood of 
yours." 

"You can! I have longed for a renewal of friend- 
ship with Mr. Gregory — and Helene, too ! " he added, 
brightening up. Possibly you can use your good oflSces 
effectively in my behalf?'* 

An expression of doubt came upon her face after 
a moment of thought. 

" I infer that you believe it is possible for me to ac- 
complish so much?" she asked. 

"I do," he answered cheerfully. "You conquered 
Allison and convinced him that he should support me. 
By some move or stratagem of yours. Judge Gregory 
came over. It was something powerful that conquered 
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that iron will of his. What was it? It was a woman's 
finesse — it was you — the woman — ! 

He paused. He had felt a sudden convulsion of the 
hand resting upon his arm. He lifted his eyes from 
the hand to her face. She was looking away from 
him — out through an open window. And she reflected. 

" Must I discourage his thought of Judge Gregory's 
relenting, and let his hope die as it might some day 
doP Or shall I tell him I could use my influence upon 
the Judge — lie and let the flame of hope bum on a 
little longer?" 

Her reverie went on: 

^^ Greene is a man to be desired. He is alone now, 
and needs a woman's influence. Would it be — sinning 
— to — !" There was a sudden revulsion of feeling — 
a positive rebellion of her heart against such tempting 
whisperings that she had pledged to always conquer. 
Like a sudden flash came the realization that he was 
endeavoring to attract her attention and she startled 
with a gasp. 

"Miss Gary," she heard him say, "Judge Gregory 
could be made to see his errors as I have seen my own, 
and if so, all will be well between Helene and me! It 
is so sweet to think of the future in that light. Back 
in the hills I was a free-hearted man of scarcely twenty- 
six when she came into my life. I was happy in those 
days and she made me happier still. Coming in con- 
tact with the world gave me a different impression of 
what I thought men were. Then came the turmoil. 
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Then for the sake of Helene^s happiness, I gave her 
up ! It was at a time, too, when I needed her most. I 
had to do it ! I had to do it for her sake ! '* 

The mayor paused. He could see the girl, now, 
her eyes lighting with love, her hands extended. It 
all seemed so long ago, yet he could hear her soul- 
stirring words that had given him strength to go and 
battle for the rights of men. 

Overwhelmed with the thought of his loss, he lifted 
his hand to support his drooping head and just above 
a whisper, Edith heard him say : 

" This cup is bitter ! Take it away ! Take it away, 
won't you.?" 

Edith leaned forward excitedly, her hands extended 
as if to take his face between them. She reasoned: 

" Must I tell him I'll take the cup away? Must I He? 
It was a moment of indecision. Her face twitched 
nervously, and her hands opened and closed in a con- 
vulsed movement. A sudden impulse to steal away from 
the office came, and she yielded. She moved softly over 
the floor and paused at the entrance of the room. 
Looking back at the man who still sat supporting his 
head in his arm, she reasoned again: 

"I can feed the hungry — clothe the naked — at- 
tend the sick and infirm, but I cannot relieve that heart 
unless I tell a lie ! Shall I? Shall I? I must! Ken- 
neth ! " 

The exclamation was scarcely above a whisper, but 
he heard her. Lifting his head, he gasped: 
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"Edith! You are not going? You will not leave 
before telling me you will try — you will do something? 
Speak ! Tell me ! '» 

"Yes! Yes!'* she answered, impulsively, "I will 
do something. Fll lift the cup from your hands!" 
Covering her face with her hands, she fled into the hall. 
A laugh rang out in the mayor's office, and she heard 
it. It was a real laugh of a human being whom she 
had made happy and she wondered if, by doing so, she 
was sinning. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

BETUBN OF A THIBSTT STBAN6EB 

WHEN the " Good King Alfred " compiled a code 
of laws and established among his subjects his 
ideas of a systematic government and behavior, he set 
afloat certain principles of great value that have alter- 
nately manifested themselves down past the "good 
laws " of Edward the Confessor to the present systems 
now in course of adoption by nations and common- 
wealths. 

Thus the idea of units and sectional units with re- 
sponsible heads to govern, was not wholly original with 
Kenneth Greene, as he had borrowed largely from the 
Saxon systems. 

Mayor Greene was now nearing the last quarter of 
his second term. He had maintained from his flrst day 
in office that it was his duty to point out to the people 
a true statement of all expenditures — the source of 
every act, ruling, or order that affected the masses, 
regardless of the old-time customs practiced by the 
privileged few. 

In his flrst public address as mayor, he had set forth 
certain views that were disastrous to the old regime 
of bossism. He said in part: 
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"I am going to announce now — I am going to 
pledge to the people of this town the same pledges 
that every mayor has, I suppose, solemnly promised 
to carry out. I am going just a little farther than 
that. I am going to add a few of my own. I shall 
be just a little different from other executives, inas- 
much as I shall carry out my own promises and the 
promises of my predecessors as well. 

"First: I want men about me who are honest be- 
cause they wish to do unto all men as they wish all 
men to do unto them; and not honest purely because 
it is the * best policy ' to be honest ; but honest because 
of principle, regardless of the policy. 

"The world today is burdened with banner-bearers 
unfurling their gilded promises in letters of fire, and 
the public has looked upon the fl^aunting words and 
trusted — has looked upon such symbols as did the 
Israelites upon the serpent of brass, that they might 
live, saying: 'looked we and trusted, that we might 
sleep in peace among our flocks.' But in the hour of 
awakening, when truth is crushed to earth — when the 
confidence of man in man is destroyed, comes a time 
when the integrity of everyone is called into question, 
and that time is now. 

"The world is just as full of honest men today as it 
ever was, but the timid spirit of the upright man does 
not prompt him ta cast his pearls before swine — be- 
fore those who would make of him a target for the 
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epithets of that element which unscrupulously bays at 
the good and sanctions the evil that men do. 

"Change the environment and you change the man. 
Remove temptation from public haunts, and you have 
bridged the gulf of degeneracy. 

"I want to live to see the day when the venomous, 
yet industrious, spider may be permitted to weave her 
web across every prison bar and bolt, unmolested; 
when, at night, the roll of honor is called in a home, 
it will record an occupant for every chair and a * yes ' 
for every name upon the family register." 

After going into the details of a plan to change 
the mode of city government, he concluded by saying: 

" The plan is practical, and if you sanction it, answer 
me through your ballots ; and if it is your will, I shall 
put it to an impartial test." 

Such were a few of the remarks of Mr. Greene upon 
taking possession of the oflSce of mayor of Mount Au- 
burn nearly four years before. 

It was nearly seven o'clock in the evening when the 
east-bound passenger train slowed down at the Mount 
Auburn station. 

Among those who alighted was a stranger of at- 
tractive appearance. Over his left arm hung an outer 
coat of quality and in his right hand he carried a grip, 
disfigured by hotel posters from the farthermost South 
to the extreme North. 

The air of the man indicated a prosperous past. He 
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was still young — not more than thirty-five in appear- 
ance, and of athletic build. 

He closely scrutinized each face in the crowd, look- 
ing for acquaintances. He was not an entire stranger 
to the town as the place had been his home several 
years before. Naturally he expected to see some 
changes. 

It was not long until some one called out : 

" Hello, Joe ! Hello, Steams ! " and a group of men 
and youngsters gathered about him, shaking his hand 
and plying him with many questions. 

The town seemed much larger than he expected and 
so changed ! There were rows of neat bungalows where 
dilapidated old houses had stood. And as far down 
the street as he could see were new business places that' 
had been erected since he went away four years before. 

He marveled at the town's broad, clean streets, its 
fine residences, business blocks, and the magnificent 
park that he passed. It was new and picturesque to 
him — this city of high elevations and winding valleys 
— now real pulsating arteries of life and action. Here, 
years ago, where "the flaming arrow" from the sav- 
age bow flashed signal warnings from sentinels upon 
the heights to vigilant hosts in the vale below, were ar- 
rangements of trees along the walks, groups of shrub- 
bery, and brilliant plants in a burst of bloom and 
color. 

Many strange faces passed him, and he talked to 
his former friends with increasing wonderment and 
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praised the town's grace and beauty. Passing the 
spot where an old-fashioned brick building had given 
way to a modem structure, Steams put out a hand 
and called a halt. 

"Wait, boys! this is old Daddy Doolin's place. 
Grown rich, I suppose, and built himself a new joint!" 
But the next instant, he exclaimed: "This cannot be 
his place. This is some department store!" 

"It is Doolin's property, all right," asserted one 
of his companions, "but they made him close out and 
move. So he rebuilt and rented the property at a good 
rental." 

"Why did they make him move?" 

"Too close up in town now." 

"Well! Where is Shanahan's place? I don't be- 
lieve he could be made to move." 

"He moved when they told him to. Leo is only an 
ordinary business man now," informed one. 

Joe Steams was astonished. 

"What brought about all these changes?" he ques- 
tioned. 

"The majority of the people thought it best, so 
Mayor Greene enforced it." 

"Ah, that boob!" hissed Stearns, assuming a sour 
look. "The folks have written me that he is still 
mayor. It is peculiar that they didn't give me those 
particulars. Well, I believe the business part of town 
has moved away since I were here." 

"Great changes, but it is all for the best," one of 
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the crowd admitted. "Greene has given this part of 
the town over to the shoppers ; it's on a direct line from 
the depot, and the travelers get a good impression 
of Mount Auburn at the first glimpse. We all like 
it better this way, too." 

"Stearns gave the speaker an ugly look of disapproval. 

The crowd turned a comer and headed south toward 
that part of town where, some one said, "business had 
gone." 

Down in a corner building near the extreme edge 
of town, Stearns met his old friend "Billie" Doolin, 
"Dad" as he was widely known. 

It was a jolly, laughing bunch of men who gathered 
around Stearns and Doolin. In a spirit of "good- 
fellowship," the former said: 

" Line up here, boys, it is on me. Just ask for what- 
ever you want and as much as you want ! " He reached 
into his pocket and drew out a crisp, new twenty- 
dollar bill. 

Doolin's man in charge said: 

" Let me see the number of your license, my friend." 

"License!" repeated Stearns, as if he regarded the 
remark as a joke. "Go along, there, and stop your 
kidding ! I'm thirsty. Look at all these barflies, here ! 
Line up, boys, closer!" motioning with his left hand, 
at the same time pushing the money farther over with 
his right. 

This time the saloon man's face grew serious. He 
assured Steams that he must have a license, and that 
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the number must be recorded in a book kept for such 
purpose. 

It was Stearns' time to grow serious. 

"License! What for a license?'* 

" To drink. Every man who buys over this bar must 
have a permit. It is a city law and is sustained by the 
highest courts in the state." 

"What in the — " Stearns paused, and looked over 
the crowd, then to Doolin, in an effort to detect a 
trace of a smile that might betray a joke. 

All were serious, and Doolin said: 

" Straight goods, Joe. We are not joking. I know 
how you feel." 

Steams hung his head an instant, then picking up 
the bill from the bar, said: 

"This will take me back to God's country where 
people are not so queer." 

"Why don't you buy a license, Joe?" questioned 
one. 

"What is required?" he asked, hopefully. 

" That you are not a confirmed drinker and a dollar 
for an application." 

" Then I'll have one tonight," starting for the door. 

Doolin glanced at the clock and said: 

" It is impossible to get one at this hour, Joe. And 
if you could, it would do you no good, as we close in 
ten minutes. It is seven-fifty, now." 

Steams came to a sudden halt. IGs face assumed a 
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deeper surprise and he moved slowly back, listening 
attentively while his old friend Doolin explained: 

"The last church bell rings at eight, and we close 
then. There is but little trade after that hour, any- 
way. Times have changed here, Joe, during your 
absence." 

"So I see!" he sighed. "Well, can I get a drink 
tonight? Just one?" 

" You cannot. If I sold you one, my license would 
be taken away tomorrow." 

" You must lose lots of trade. Daddy. How do you 
manage to live and pay your debts?" 

"That's easy," Doolin replied. "The city has cut 
my license one half. My expense is lower, and it en- 
ables me to cater only to the best of the trade. The 
law says, *no credit.' It's all cash. The hours are 
short, giving us plenty of time for rest. I much prefer 
this way. I really do." 

"Do my friends here have licenses?" Stearns asked 
hopefully. 

"Most of them have, I believe," Doolin answered, 
glancing over the crowd. " But that wouldn't help you 
any. Their permits do not allow them to treat a non- 
licensed man." 

"Then can you, yourself, set 'em up to me? I tell 
you, I'm thirsty. I haven't had anything since I left 
for this town last Thursday." 

Again there was a smile on Doolin's face and a shake 
of the head was the answer. 
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"Well, can I steal it?" 

The crowd in general joined in a laugh and Doolin 
said: 

"You might and break a precedent. So little of 
that is going on now.*' 

"Well, of all crazy laws!'* he muttered. "I have 
always said that there were only three kinds of law — 
God's, man's, and the devil's. But this one is new. I 
can't place it. It looks both good and bad!" 

And he sighed submissively. 



CHAPTER XL 

OLD HEARTS liADE NEW 

'X^HE closing hour in " Daddy " DooUn's place had 
-*- come. Joe Stearns and a few of his friends strolled 
up town. Doolin was explaining the effects of the new 
rule. He said: 

"These changes have been going on for the past 
three and a half or four years, and so gradually that 
one could hardly notice it. First one moved, then an- 
other, and it wasn't long until trade followed us. The 
city cut our license in half and moved us out of the 
high rent district. Those two things alone were quite 
an item under the old rule. We don't have to pay 
grafters any more. We don't have to hire high-sal- 
aried lawyers to fight complaints because there are 
none ; no one has any grievance. Since all these things 
have been done away with, we don't have to take a 
man's last cent when his family needs it at home. A good 
law is easily obeyed, but a bad one makes dishonest 
men of us all. No, no, I would not go back to the old 
way, as the present regulation beats them all." 

While the crowd stood on a comer listening to the 
discussion, the sound of voices came through the upper 
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story windows of a building near by, and upon the 
ears of the party fell the clear, firm command: 

"Hence! home, ye idle creatures, get ye home!'* 

Steams in surprise shrank back grasping his friend 
by the arm. He said: 

"What in the — what is happening up there? Is 
that a new curfew rule you have adopted, too?" 

Between the laughs that followed some one explained : 

" Those are the rooms of the literary club up there. 
This is Shakespeare night. Some one is just reciting, 
that's all." 

"Literary societies, eh?" 

"Yes, we have a Doctor Clifford here, a man of 
literary taste and ability and a class-mate of William 
McKinley, who is conducting them. He is now rather 
an old fellow, but takes quite an interest in the boys 
and girls, and with the assistance of the Reverend Fax- 
ton -^* Chub, ' you know him, Steams, the — " 

"*Chub' Faxton, a Reverend?" Joe questioned ex- 
citedly. 

" Oh, yes ! He has been one for the past two years 
or more. But what I was going to say is, " the friend 
continued, "that the two men have made that place 
upstairs very popular. Every night some branch of 
the society meets, and the Doctor instructs members 
when he finds the leisure time. During the past year 
Faxton has secured a large library for the society ; he 
has built lounging-rooms ; music room ; reading rooms ; 
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a stage, and in fact, he has installed almost every kind 
of attraction to keep the boys oiF the streets at night." 

^^ Crazy! Crazy!" Steams said, shaking his head 
perplexedly. " How about the pool-rooms? Don*t they 
suffer?" 

"They've quit. Some of the folks have installed 
tables in their homes, and Faxton has placed them in 
the rooms up there for the boys and girls, so that just 
finished the whole down-town business." 

" Where are the club-rooms that used to run so open ? 
Are they still running?" He inquired. 

"Greene closed them up when he first took office." 

Steams stood for a moment as if in despair. 

"So it is Greene, Faxton, and Doctor Clifford, eh? 
What can a man do in this town? What show has he 
to make a living? Must I turn preacher, too, and join 
them?" 

"Let me tell you, Steams," said one of the crowd, 
walking up and placing a hand upon his shoulder, " we 
must admit that this town is a great deal better off 
with all these old-time things eliminated. And I believe 
that when you catch the spirit of the movement, you 
will admit it too. Everybody has quit the old ways. 
Bradley has gone over to the people and is living square. 
Faxton has built up a large church organization and 
erected a church building over where Hamlin's joint was 
located. He has now a Sunday-school that has for a 
drawing card horns, harps, and violins, and when you 
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once go there, you fall in love with the place and you 
can^t stay away." 

Steams sighed. 

"Crazy laws and crazy people!" he said. "Still, 
it all sounds mighty good to me ! " 

On the following morning Joe Steams stood at the 
license counter in the office of the city clerk. He had 
just filled out an application for a "beverage license," 
as it was called, and was about to affix his signature 
when something caused him to hesitate. Again he 
made a movement as if to sign and again paused as 
before. Why.? He didn't know. His mind reflected 
back to the night before. He could still hear the 
church-bells tolling the hour of eight; could hear the 
recitations of the young folks in the rooms of their 
club upstairs; could hear them laugh, sing, and plfty 
sweet music that was consoling to him. And far off 
down a thoroughfare he could see an important looking 
building brilliantly lighted, which, he was told, was 
the place where Faxton preached. So he stood seri- 
ously meditating. 

The next instant a hand was placed on his shoulder. 
He turned and confronted Judge Gregory. 

For a moment the young man was startled. He 
observed the face of his old-time friend so broken 
beyond his years. The Judge held out his hand and 
Stearns grasped it eagerly. 

"I am mighty glad to see you home again, Joe," 
the Judge said, trying his best to assume the kind of 
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a smile that he always wore, ^^but I am sorry to see 
you here in this place." 

^^ Judge, I am strictly in favor of obeying the law; 
that was what brou^^t me into this office." 

^^ Yesy yes, naturally we all are eager about obeying 
the law when by so doing it gives us the right to follow 
our inclinations — ri^^t or wrong. But when it doesn't, 
we call it a * freak law/ There are other laws for you 
to obey. There's the law of health and morality — of 
respect to your friends, and above all, to yourself. 
These laws are not written in the statute books, Joe." 

Steams hung his head while the Judge lectured on: 

^^I learned this morning of your arrival last night, 
and a few moments ago I heard that you had come 
over to this office. I know your business here. May I 
offer a remonstrance? May I ask you, Steams, to 
leave this application unsigned and go home with me? " 

Steams stood looking down. He forced a sickly 
smile and tried hard to treat the matter as being un- 
important but he couldn't. Reluctantly he yielded to 
the Judge. 

"I was just debating with myself as to whether I 
should give up to this craving desire of mine or deny 
myself and be — a man!" 

"Then be a man, Joe, and let another man guide 
you who has been knocking for admittance so long. A 
man who has been an associate of yours since you were 
a little boy. He was with you in all you did and said 
— in all your thoughts, in your heart — constantly 
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and untiring. One day, after you had grown to be a 
man, you cast him out, but he never deserted you, and 
he never will. Through all the hours that make up 
your life, he has stood knocking, calling, urging you 
to admit him again. You know the fate of poor Rich- 
ard. You need no warning. Let this man in, Joe. 
He is scarred with many a thrust, humbled with many 
an insult, yet he has never left you. Bom when you 
were born, he will die only when you die. This faith- 
ful man — this conscience of yours — let him sway 
you, and come home with me ! " 

Joe Steams' chin had simk upon his breast, his eyes 
gazing at the floor. Slowly the hand that held the pen 
moved back toward the little wicket window in the cage. 

"Here!** he said to the clerk, "take this pen from 
me. Others may use it, but I never will! I give it 
back to you — forever!*' 

Out through the door of the office there walked that 
morning two men. One was old and stooped, but happy, 
for upon his wrinkled, care-worn face played the sun- 
light of a smile. The other man, young and full of 
strength, walked erect as man and a Conqueror. 




CHAPTER XLI 

WHAT THE PALMIST TOLD 

TT was evening. The lights in the streets flared up 
^ and cast great swaying shadows across the lawn and 
clinging vines on the veranda of the Gary home. 

Helene Gregory had called in response to an invita- 
tion from Edith for a conference. For the past two 
weeks the two women had labored far into the night, 
writing letters to many of the influential men in the 
state, sending out petitions broad-cast, asking for the 
endorsement of Kenneth Greene for Judge of the Su- 
preme Court. Helene had written several articles 
under the heading of : " The Law's Imbecility," " The 
Man Who Knows No Price,*' etc., which the papers 
offered to the public with additional comments by the 
editors on the situation. 

While the two were discussing matters touching the 
probable course of events in the near future, Edith 
was called to the telephone. Returning shortly, she 
said : 

" Helene, I have just received a 'phone message from 
Mr. Greene. He is coming over to deliver some papers 
relative to his campaign, which we are to use. When 
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he calls, you may remain seated here and I will receive 
him in the library. He probably will not remain over 
a moment or so.'* 

Helene grew nervous. 

"Comfort yourself, my dear," encouraged Edith, 
" his call will be no imposition on you. However, I am 
anxious that you should see him — some time. I am 
doubly anxious for you two to meet each other.'* 

Helene did not respond. 

"Unconcerned,'* thought Edith, "well, possibly be- 
fore the evening is over something may develop that will 
bring the roses to her cheeks," and she hastened away 
to answer the door-bell. 

During the short conversation between herself and 
the mayor of Mount Auburn, Edith referred to some 
articles that had been going the rounds of the press. 
She said: 

" To me those articles have a compelling force that 
distinguishes them from the ordinary run of campaign 
discussions." 

"Yes, I have been reading them. They are by 
anonymous persons, who I suppose, are interested in 
the defeat of my opponent," he said, showing concern. 

" Perhaps they have been written by some of my own 
sex," she conjectured, leading him on. 

" I shouldn't wonder," he agreed. " Women are fast 
breaking into governmental science, and in another 
decade, they will be a power to be reckoned with in the 
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affairs of state as well as the dominant power In hearts 
and homes." 

^^Yes, in hearts and homes they are dominant, at 
least — to some men," she said whimsically. "I've 
often wondered, Mr. Greene, why you do not Interest 
yourself In some good woman? At some period In life 
we all have hopes — a longing for congenial compan- 
ionship and an enchanted home In which to live." 

She had a keen desire to awaken some enthusiasm in 
the Mayor, and. If possible, get a glimpse into his in- 
nermost thoughts. 

At first his eyes took on a soulful look, then they 
darkened. 

" Such hopes died within me four years ago," he said, 
his manner serious, and his eyes solemn. 

Glancing about the room, his attention was attracted 
to a cabinet photograph mounted on the library table 
at his right. For a moment he looked languid-eyed 
upon it. But as the likeness held his attention, he be- 
came more impressed. Rising, he reached out his hand 
and lifted the picture tenderly and gazed upon it with 
passionate eyes. 

Miss Gary knew the psychological moment had come 
just as she had planned It. She made mention of some 
order which she had forgotten to give, and excusing 
herself to Mr. Greene, hastened Into another room. 

"The Mayor Is In the library," she whispered to 
Helene, arching her brows and smiling in her old-time 
fashion. 
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Helene twitched her fingers. Her face flushed and 
for a moment she closed her eyes, sighing deeply. 

Edith stepped forward and drawing a portiere aside 
slightly, beckoned for Helene to come. The girl hesi- 
tated. 

The hostess drew near to where her friend was sit- 
ting and whispered: 

"Oh, you timid bit of humanity! Mr. Greene is 
much interested in your photograph. I am confident 
now that your presence would inject a little spirit into 
him. He has been morose so long. In fact," she con- 
tinued, seriously, "he is sentimentally poor and needs 
some one to cheer him. It matters little what pledge 
you may have made Mr. Gregory, who has possibly 
been a little unreasonable in his demands, you and Mr. 
Greene's need of each other is greater now than at any 
other period of your lives. Besides, wouldn't it be a 
fine Christian act to drop a few flowers along his barren 
path?'' 

Helene, who felt a curious impulse to know the reason 
for her friend's actions, submissively stole to the en- 
trance of the adjoining room. 

Drawing the portiere again, Edith whispered: 

"Look, Helene!" 

The Mayor was standing near the table, the picture 
still in his hands. They saw hi& wistful eyes staring 
down upon it, his lips parted. They saw upon his 
cheeks a tint of crimson changing into a glow, and his 
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hands, trembling, drew the picture nearer and nearer 
to his face until — his lips touched it! 

"Now!" exclaimed Edith in an excited whisper, 
"need I argue longer with you?" 

Helene, with her face flushed, her eye-lids drawn, 
turned and leaned her head upon the bosom of her 
friend. 

" I must not — I must not ! " She uttered a low cry. 
It startled the Mayor from his thoughts and brought 
him back to the living reality. 

Afterwards, she said half reproachfully: 

" I understand, now, why you were so insistent that 
I should call tonight in particular." 

"Do not scold me, Helene," Edith said good-na- 
turedly, "whatever is, is best! The sweetest, and 
happiest hour of your life is only curtain deep — just 
a moment away. The long silence between you two is 
not of your choosing — not of Mr. Greene's choosing, 
but he preferred to suffer — to sacrifice, and what a 
sacrifice, that you might remain the recipient of a 
father's love." She hurried into the room where the 
Mayor was waiting. He said to her wonderingly: 

"I thought I heard a woman's cry." 

"I think it must have been the sighing of the wind, 
Mr. Greene," she said unconcernedly and launched off 
into a discussion of politics. 

On the following morning Helene arranged a cluster 
of flowers in a vase and placed it on a table near where 
her father usually sat while reading. And when he came 
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home for luncheon, bringing the noon-day edition of 
the News, he caught the fragrance of the flowers and 
paused for a moment to inhale their perfume. A sur- 
pressed laugh greeted him — a musical, girlish laugh it 
was. Turning, he saw Helene scamper out of the room, 
and he knew his daughter had thought of him. He 
smiled fondly, listening. 

"It was only care-free childhood a few years ago," 
he murmured, " young womanhood today — with its 
dreams, then tomorrow comes with its cares and dis- 
tractions." 

He turned his attention to the paper. He read sev- 
eral articles. One among them was a lengthy mention 
of the supreme court vacancy and aspirants for the 
place. The name of Mount Auburn's mayor appeared 
prominently. The editorial ran: 

"Greene is a man of splendid judgment and never 
allows party sentiment to interfere with plans where 
the good of the people is involved." 

Helene entered the room to announce luncheon. 
Placing her arms around her father's neck and glanc- 
ing over his shoulder, she read several paragraphs. 
Pointing out an editorial he had finished reading, she 
said: 

"I think. Daddy, such praise as that should mate- 
rially aid you in determining your position toward that 
man's candidacy. It seems that he is the choice of a 
great number of people." 

"I admit it does Seem that he commands incredible 
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popularity," the Judge answered. **Helene,'' he con- 
tinued, ^ I suppose you have by this time given up all 
your girlish fancies about that man?" 

The girl knelt at his side. Placing one hand upon 
his shoulder, she looked up into his eyes. Although 
her lips trembled, he noticed the peaceful, contented 
expression of her face. 

^'Four years have passed, Daddy," she said, ^^and 
during all that time I have obeyed you strictly. I have 
never uttered one word to Mr. Greene, neither has he 
spoken to me ! He is a gentleman and will respect your 
wishes as I have. Isn't that sufficient proof of my loy- 
alty to you? Yet, aside from any sentiments or per- 
sonal feelings you may hold against him, you must 
admit, as I do, that he has made wonderful strides 
toward making Mount Auburn Utopian." She was still 
looking into his face, smiling this time, her eyes aglow 
and full of sparkle. As his response was slow, she 
raised herself up; nearer and nearer she drew to him 
until her lips touched his. 

Judge Gregory grew plainly nervous. 

" Yes ! yes," was all he could say. 

** Time was when you were compassionate and lenient 
almost to excess. Daddy. Contact with the world — 
with politics has hardened you. To what degree of 
smallness has your power to forgive and forbearance 
shriveled? Have you no room for forgiveness?" 

" Helene," he said, " no one can understand my feel- 
ings except those who have had the same experience 
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as I. For four years my heart has been as stone — as 
senseless as the heart of a beast. It has been barren 
of mercy — cruel — mad — revengeful ! For four years 
I have sought vindication — insisted that it be given 
me on a silver platter, and here it is ! " holding out the 
open palms of his two hands. ^^ Ashes ! less than ashes, 
it's nothing!'* 

The Judge's face twitched and paled under the ex- 
citement. 

Helene took one of his hands in her own. For a 
moment she gazed in a searching manner into the open 
palm. 

"* Nothing,' you say, in this palm. Daddy? ^Less 
than ashes ? ' " she questioned. " Yet, there's something 
I can see, though I am not a palmist. I can see suffi- 
ciently to — ah, I see wondrous deeds; joy, happiness 
such as but few ever experienced — a handful of them; 
yes, and brimming over, too ! " 

Judge Gregory grew interested. He forgot his 
lament and holding out his other hand, asked in an 
amused manner: 

" What do the lines in this hand tell you, my palmist 
— sorrow, hatred, revenge, and remorse such as but few 
have ever experienced?" 

" Oh, no. Daddy ! That of which you speak will soon 
pass away. I see people reunited in bonds of friend- 
ship. I see the hands on the dial of our lives turned 
back many days, months, and yes, even years. I see 
joy, not sorrow; love, not hatred; deeds of mercy, not 
revenge ; and remorse — forgotten ! '* 
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** An of that you see in my palm, Helene? '' he asked 
eagerly, though still amused. ^^You must be a won- 
derful girl to read my palm." 

"A wonderful palm to read, Daddy," she answered 
him, while continuing the search along the red-tinted 
cavities that crossed and recrossed his pafan like tiny 
strands of webbing. ^^Let me see," she said, point- 
ing, "this is the life line you see here — a hundred 
years in length. You are now fifty. See how clear 
this line is from its center on, not an interruption ; not 
a broken wavering line such as you see along the first 
half. This even part here actually means forgiveness; 
it means joy, love, and God's speed to every man — 
to the man who converted his vision of a city beautiful 
into the real and tangible — to Mr. Greene, who, when 
he takes his place in the state's high tribunal will be 
without one dissenting voice — without protest from 
one malignant heart!" 

The Judge sat for a time with his hands clasping his 
daughter's. There was a glow in his cheeks, an imusual 
sprightliness in his eyes ; his bosom swelled with a deep 
breath. Then came the surrender — the forgiveness 
— free and unbounded in prof used abundance, for he 
said, drawing her into his arms : 

"Helene! Helene! You are free, now — free from 
every pledge and promise you've made me! Go! Go 
tell Kenneth Greene that my heart is no longer a heart 
of stone, but a heart of love ! Tell him he may come 
now. I'm waiting to receive his hand in my own 1 " 



CHAPTER XLII 

TRIUMPH OF A GREAT HEART 

ONE afternoon a few days later, Kenneth Greene 
stood knocking at the entrance of the Gary home. 
He had called in response to Edith's invitation. 

She ushered him into the drawing room where her 
father and mother sat waiting to receive him, saying 
in her prettiest way: 

"Mamma and papa, you have met Mr. Greene, the 
mayor of our city ; now, I wish to introduce him as the 
next justice of the Supreme court of our state!" 

Advancing toward him with extended hands, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gary offered congratulations and a hope that his 
new aspirations would meet with success. 

" We are all glad you have decided to make the race," 
one of them said, as they met him with a vigorous, 
enthusiastic greeting. 

" I believe you are laboring under a mistaken idea," 
he said to them. Turning to Miss Gary, he continued : 
"I want to thank you. Miss Gary, for all you have 
done for me. You are an indispensable factor." 

"I cannot claim much of that honor, Mr. Greene," 
Edith Gary said, " what I did was because I knew it to 
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be right — that you might enjoy the deeper friendship 
of the people who believe in you. Come!" she con- 
tinued, ^Muncheon is served. I am sure, Mr. Greene, 
you will enjoy an old-fashioned luncheon which manuna 
and I have prepared especially for this occasion." 

When they were seated around the daintily spread 
table and had prepared to do justice to the delicate 
viands, the best in all the town, the question to whom 
belonged the honor of the mayor's appointment to the 
bench again came up. 

Mr. Greene said: 

"I know that there is not one of my friends who 
has not been instrumental in shaping my destiny. Each 
of them has been an indispensable link in the chain of 
circumstances that has led me to the mayor's chair, and 
will be in all instances in the future." 

" We are all proud of the small part we have taken," 
Miss Gary said, "but why confine yourself to present 
friends? Can't you go back a few years — to your 
father's forge? Was there not some one during that 
period of your life who was indispensable?" 

" Well I suppose most everybody is familiar with the 
circumstances of my life," returned the Mayor, "and 
particularly the influence that induced me to enter 
public service." 

"Certainly! Do you suppose a man could go 
through a campaign without a discussion of his whole 
life? Every friend and foe of a candidate goes about 
over the country with his lenses out, inviting people to 
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take a look at him. But that is drifting away from 
the question," she objected, sipping her tea, ^^ I think 
you have evaded my question." 

A shadow crossed the Mayor's face. For a moment 
he made no reply, then he sighed remorsefully : 

^^Yes, there was one who played a most important 
part in my life ! Her's was the most dramatic part of 

all!" 

ff 

Greene's eyes were moist; he dropped his head to 
conceal his emotion. It was plain that he was deeply 
affected. 

" There are many things," he went on, " that make 
me so lonely and many changes of which I am proud. 
I am constantly reminded of my first month's residence 
in Mount Auburn. Little I thought what the future 
might bring. Helene and I never thought it was pos- 
sible for us to part. We never thought of a last good- 
l>ye, yet it came ! Now she is lost to me forever ! " 

After a moment he glanced up at Edith, whose hand 
partly concealed her face as she rested one elbow upon 
the table's edge. He saw a tear steal slowly down the 
young woman's cheek. The elder Garys were silent. 

Edith recovered herself and, to relieve the situation, 
made a remark relative to the rumor that Judge Greg- 
ory had come out into the open for the candidacy of the 
mayor for the supreme bench. 

After luncheon the Mayor and Miss Gary returned 
to the drawing room. During the time since he had 
entered the house she had noticed his unusual attentive- 
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ness to her. But she attributed such demeanor to a 
feeling of deep gratitude. There was an added bright- 
ness in his eyes that afternoon, a wistfuhiess in every 
look he gave her. At times a flush came to her cheeks 
and a trembling to her hands as certain thoughts 
crowded themselves upon her. He finally said to her: 

^^ I have something in mind that I want to say to you, 
Miss Gary, something of importance, too." 

^^Of a legal nature, I suppose, since you are soon to 
become an interpreter of the law. You know, judges 
usually speak legally, think legally, have long drawn 
faces, and serious looks," Edith responded, laughingly. 

Mr. Greene laughed, too. 

^^I hope I shall not become so stereotyped as that. 
But really," he went on, "it is something of great 
importance. A matter that will influence my whole 
life." 

" And naturally it will take precedence over all other 
cases on the calendar," she said jestingly. 

He wore an amused look while his eyes searched the 
face before him. 

" Certainly ! The * case,' if you call it that, is as old 
as creation and should take precedence. It is a case in 
which a judgment was handed down in 'the beginning,' 
that ' it is not good for man to live alone.' Six thousand 
years have passed since then and no man has offered 
a dissenting voice. But each man in turn has sought 
some intelligent and useful woman and made her his 
wife. So in this 'case,' I am going to offer you — " 
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" Mr. Greene ! " she gasped, interrupting, " you must 
not say it!" There was a flush upon her cheeks, and 
her hands twitched nervously. " Another woman has a 
previous claim — she is your ideal of womanhood." 

"It is judgment by default; among all whom I call 
friends, there's none to contest you," he declared san- 
guinely. 

"Oh, yes, Mr. Greene, there is one among your 
friends whom I have in mind." 

Greene grew serious. 

"Let us quit jesting. You know I owe my posi- 
tion as mayor to you — to your untiring efforts. At 
first, I doubted your success, but you proved to be such 
a rare type of woman — such a genius in campaigning 
— Uiat long before the end I knew that success was 
assured. The debt I owe you cannot be paid with mere 
thanks. Neither can it be paid in one day, one month, 
or one year. But it will take a life-time to pay it, and 
what is left of my life, I am going to give to you. I — " 

" Pardon me for interrupting you again, Mr. Greene," 
Miss Gary said seriously, "but the debt you owe and 
have acknowledged, you owe to another woman. You 
owe it to the woman who inspired you to leave your 
father's forge. She has given the best part of her life 
to you. Without her, you might have never become 
mayor and I know you would never become the 
appointee of Governor Stone." 

"It is all a puzzle to me," he sighed. ^^She and I 
parted company four years ago and from that day until 
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this we have never spoken — we have never met — have 
never looked into eadi other's faces. So how could she 
have done so much for me with myself oblivious to all 
she did? She belonged to a type of which there were 
but few, and to save her pain — that her life might 
continue sweet and beautiful, I gave her back to her 
father." He sighed, and his eyes were wistful. ^^ But 
then," straightening up, ^^ that belongs to the past, and 
the past I want to forget — I want you to help me 
forget it Will you?" 

^^I know," she said, ^^the temptation is almost too 
strong to cast aside. But then — What ! A common- 
place woman — a woman with a trivial past, worthy to 
grace the home of a man like you and entertain your 
guests? You could not be proud of me, Mr. Greene. 
You could not — no man would be proud — no man 
could love a woman who has been as frivolous as I! 
Besides," she went on, glancing away, ^^ I have so much 
to account for -^ so much that I have planned to do 
that I could not give unstintingly my time to you as 
your wife. Until my conscience is clear, I cannot 
answer you ! " 

^^ Miss Gary," he spoke calmly, ^^ I find much consola- 
tion in your words. I care nothing for what was one 
time innocent, girlish frivolities. You are a woman now 
and I need you!" 

He had reached out and taken her hands in his. She 
did not resist him — she could not. 

^^I shall never lose myself to the thoughts of 
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another," he said, pressing her hands until she could 
feel the warm pulse beating against her finger-tips. 

Temptation whispered in the ear of Edith Gary. A 
thousand impulses seized her. A scene passed before 
her closed eyes. She saw herself as she went to the 
altar, and by her side walked this man. She heard the 
voice of some one singing ; it was a voice, rich and sweet 
in tone, flowing with faultless expression of artistic 
beauty and impulse. Hetf heart grew rapturous — wild 
and struggling, and she wondered if it might not be 
attracting undue attention. Then a hazy mist whirled 
around her and out of it grew the dim picture of a 
kneeling form with pleading hands held out — the hands 
of Helene Gregory. A wave of hisses from the audi- 
ence swept through the auditorium ; loud and prolonged, 
beating into her ears its disapproval of such a damnable 
act, and- she cried out: 

"Kenneth!" 

At her cry the scene vanished, and he passionately 
lifted her fingers to his lips and released her hands. 

She was pale, her manner excited. She pressed her 
palms together and drew her hands to her bosom. Her 
gaze wavered; her eyes traveled from window to win- 
dow, from the face of the man who sat breathlessly 
waiting to the walls of the room, the pictures, and back 
again to those who passed on the street. She spoke 
f alteringly : 

" Oh, I cannot ! I must not. I must tell you some- 
thing, Mr. Greene. Something that I have kept from 
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your knowledge. That is why I wanted you to call 
today — to tell you the sweet story of Helene's imdying 
love — the only kind that is fit to fill a life so brilliant 
and thrilling as yours will be." 

She began her story. A story with a beginning when 
he had read an appeal by an anonymous writer which 
she had carried to him in the office. Down through the 
four years of his public life she went, and finally she 
told in detail how Helene Gregory had conceived the 
idea of his filling the vacancy on the supreme bench 
of the state. 

"When I came urging you to make the race for 
mayor against Mayor Templeton," she said, "I was 
only the mouthpiece of Hel^ie Gregory. It was her 
plan — her scheme I was carrying out.*' 

She continued in a low, impressive voice, minutely 
describing the scene in the office of Edward Allison, the 
scene that had followed in the Gregory home — all, just 
as it had been told to her. 

He leaned forward in his chair with breathless inter- 
est, his eyes fixed intently upon the face before him. 

" And so," she went on, " it was to Helene that Mr. 
Gregory said, when the spirit of forgiveness swept his 
heart: * Helene! Helene! You are free, now — free 
from every pledge and promise you've made me! Go 
tell Kenneth Greene that my heart is no longer a heart 
of stone, but a heart of love! Tell him he may come 
now. Pm waiting to receive his hand in my own ! ' " 

Edith Gary had risen from her chair. Her sacrifice 
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was complete. Hers was the triumph of a great heart 
that at first had rocked, tottered, and floundered like 
a thing torn by the winds. But there came a new dawn 
and a light that swept away forever the last vestige of 
remorse — the last bar that separated her from all that 
was good and pure in the sight of God and man. She 
held out her hands to him and said: 

" She is waiting, Mr. Greene. The Judge is waiting, 
and I am waiting to go with you." 

He grasped her hands — eager, gripping hands they 
were that closed over hers. His eyes were snapping, 
darting, flashing beneath a flood of joy that poured its 
light in upon his soul. With great excitement he 
answered, drawing her toward the door : 

" I will go — I will go, now ! Helene ! Helene, I'm 
coming — Pm coming back to you — to the time when 
you said : * You stand erect, and you'll not stand alone ; 
I'll stand with you ! ! ' " 



CHAPTER XLIII 

THE TEANQUIL HOUR 

TT was afternoon. Helene Gregory stood at the 
-*- front gate looking down the street. She had been 
living in sweet anticipation of a particular event that 
Edith Gary told her would come to pass before the 
setting of the sun. 

The Judge had noticed that his daughter was making 
frequent trips from the house to the gate. He noted 
the anxious attitude of the girl and observed that she 
was arrayed in all the glory of her best gown. He 
asked her innocently : 

"At what are you looking, my dear?'* 

"I am looking at the beautiful sky, Daddy, and — 
in particular at the street. It seems to me to be a most 
wonderful street — a real enchanted highway, along 
which kings and conquerors might ride!'' 

"I can't see why this street is any more attractive 
than others in the town. To the north, it leads to the 
river and there it ends ; to the south, it leads out in the 
country, so I can't see much out of the ordinary 
about it." 

"You can't? Oh, Daddy, you don't understand me! 
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A distinguished visitor — an important personage is 
wending his way up this street to our house." 

"Oh, yes, I understand you, now," Judge Gregory 
admitted with a laugh. " I will go in," he continued, 
** and when he comes, remember I am anxious to see the 
man whose life's history cannot be written with your 
name left out." 

All that day Helene had lived under excitement. 
Edith had told her what she was planning, and so she 
sat between the times of her strolls to and from the 
gate, listening for footsteps — for a voice, a laugh. 
Sometimes watching the people passing, wondering if 
they were as happy as she. 

The descending sun had just reached the tops of the 
maples on the opposite side of the street when Kenneth 
Greene and Edith Gary alighted from an auto and came 
briskly up the walk. There were sounds of feet hurry- 
ing across the floor at the tingle of the bell, and Ken- 
neth Greene waited anxiously with a look of supreme 
pleasure lighting his face. He listened for a voice, and 
while he waited, he lived over again the happy dream- 
days of the past. 

It was Judge Gregory who came to the door. His 
hand shot out toward Greene — a hand nervous and 
trembling. 

"Come in, Greene," he said, "it has been a mighty 
long time since you were here. I trust you will under- 
stand that we appreciate this visit and hope for others." 

There was nothing in the manner of the Judge — nor 
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in the tone of his voice to indicate a trace of hatred in 
his heart, for the gleam in his eyes — the smile that 
dominated his face quickly put Greene at ease. He 
accepted the proffered hand, cementing a friendship 
with heart and heart in perfect trust. 

Mrs. Gregory was the next to come forward. Ken- 
neth said to her : 

" I feel myself especially favored, Mrs. Gregory. My 
coming here at this time is the highest point in my 
life — the happiest moment ! Where is Hdene? ** 

" Helene was here a moment ago," she replied, " but 
now, I cannot find her." 

Edith said : 

" I will go and look for her." 

Kenneth's face took on an expression of seriousness. 
He sank into a chair, his strong hands grasping its 
arms tightly. The moments were tense. Not a muscle 
moved, and he scarcely breathed while Mr. and Mrs. 
Gregory sought to show him their appreciation. 

A few minutes had passed — minutes that seemed like 
hours when Miss Gary tip-toed into the room. There 
was a smile upon her face and she laughed. It startled 
Greene from his sober thoughts and brought him back 
from a world of doubt. 

In an excited whisper, Edith said to Greene : 

" Come ! I want to show you a picture. Quick ! " 

She led him out into the garden where the roses 
grew — where shrub and bush and tree long ago rai- 
dered sacred by the times he had spent among them, 
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cast . shadows in little checkered-figures and lines upon 
the ground. 

Near the center of the garden where the path turned 
to the right, Edith paused and put out her hand to 
caution him. Drawing aside a cluster of leaves and 
vines, she beckoned him to look. 

A stream of light — of amorous gold from the setting 
sun cast a halo of florescent beauty just beyond, and in 
the midst of the scene sat Helene. One elbow rested 
upon an arm of the bench and she leaned her head upon 
the open palm. In the other hand she held a rose, and 
occasionally lifted it to her lips, drawing in a deep 
breath of its perfume and raising her eyes expectantly, 
listening. Over her shoulder and partly across the 
white gleam of her bosom lay a coil of her auburn hair, 
gleaming to a copper hue beneath the rays of the sun 
and the shadows of swaying leaves. 

"A beautiful picture, isn't it?" Edith softly whis- 
pered, turning to him with quick, questioning eyes. 
"See! just as she was four years ago.*' 

His lips trembled with excitement for a moment. He 
scarcely breathed. His muscles set, he stood like one 
swept into oblivion. 

" She is waiting for you, Mr. Greene," Edith added, 
whispering. " She has been waiting for you all these 
years." 

She saw his countenance soften ; his lips parted. She 
saw a smile break and sweep across his face. Touching 
his arm, she said: 
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"Please go to her. Go now!*' and turning, moved 
noiselessly away. 

Glancing back, she saw him bound through the shrub- 
bery, heard his exclamation: "Helene! Helene!" 
heard her laugh mingle with his, sweet and unrestrained. 
Edith lifted her eyes and murmured: 

" Bless them, dear Lord ! The long, long night has 
ended ! " 

Near the head of the steps of the porch, she turned 
again; she saw him laughingly draw the girl into his 
arms and heard him say : 

"God bless you, Helene, you are the same as jou 
were four years ago! Four years! Four years!" 
Edith heard him repeat, "and they were the longest, 
saddest years of your life and mine ! But I am content 
now that I have you. You are mine! my own forever!" 

As he murmured the words his passionate eyes looked 
down into hers. He bent his face nearer — still nearer, 
until he touched her lips with a kiss, the first she had 
ever received — the first he had ever given her, and 
murmuring after him, she said: 

"Yes! Forever !»' 

Edith Gary nodded her head approvingly, while an 
unusual brightness filled her eyes, and she, too, mur- 
mured, turning into the house: 

" This hour is sweet to me ! Greorge McCall, you may 
come now. My conscience is at peace ! '* 

THE END 
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